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YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION, 
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Brooklyn Lite 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 





CHRISTIAN W. BOUCK, - - PRESIDENT. 


ASSETS NEARLY $2,000,000.00, 


With accumulations rapidly and constantly increasing 


with pring ipal office in New 


This Company organized in the City of Brooklyn, 
of its 


York, is managed by a Board of Officers and Directors composed exclusively 
most prominent and wealthy citizens. 


Its success has been equalled by but very few corporations, and s urpassed by none. 
In beneficial results to policy holders it st ands pre-eminent among other Companies. 
Organized in 1864, in less than seven (7) years paid to the Widows and Orphans’ 
and Heirs of Policy Hol ders the sum of $315,000; while in the same period it paid 
to Policy holders Return Premiums (Dividends) $220, 000. 


It is the only Company that endorses the cash surrender value W dollars and 
cents on all its policies, so that the policy holder knows every year just what his 
policy is worth in cash, and just what the Company agree to pay him; whenever he 
wishes to surrender it from inability to contir 1ue to pay the premium. 

Economy of management, special care i selection of risks, and promptitude 


2 payment Of iosses, comvUine 


BROOKLYN LIFE 


Generai Agents for the Southern States: 


lr. FORBES, Baltimore, - 
ALFRIEND & SON, Ri 
CARLILE, 
ENCE, R . 
PERSON. August: 
M. AS & SON, 


WM. M. COLE, Secretary, 
D. PARKS FACKLER, Actuary. 























THE SOUTHERN MAGAZINE ADVERTISER, i 
READERS who may communicate with any of our advertisers, will please state that they saw the 
zdvertisement in the SOUTHERN MAGAZINE. 


Tur SOUTHERN MAGAZINE. 


AuGusT, 1871. 





CONTENTS: 


SPIDER’S WEB PAPERS. ° ‘ol, Fohn S. Holt, (Author of Abraham 
Natchez, Miss. - - - ° ° © ° = ‘ 


LORD KILGOBBIN. Cuaps. XXV. XXVI. XXVII. XXVIII, Cornhill Mi 
DYING ISRAEL. C. W. //illx Washington, D.C. - - - 
HUNTING A DRAGON, Zaz Spencer, Randallstown, Md. - 


THE RISE OF A COMMUNE IN ‘THE TWE L F TH CENTU RY. Wm. Hand Browne 
Baltimore, Md. - - - - - - - - - - 


AN ADVENTURE IN NORTH CAROLINA, C. 7. Turner, Thomaston, Ga. 
ANGELUS SILESIUS. A. £. Avoeger, St. Louis, Mo. - . . 
UNDER THE SETTING SUN, Morrison Heady, E\k Creek, Ky. - . 
A TRAIT OF CHINESE CHARACTER. L£urique Parmeighe, St. Louis, Mo. 
THE FALLS OF THE YELLOWSTONE. //. O'Neill, 1.D., Bozeman, Montana. 
TWO OF THE D’AUBIGNES, Rev. A. A. Benton, Edenton, N. C. - 
RUN TO EARTH. Cwiaps. 1V-V. J//enri Voir-Méry, Cumberland Co.,, N, C. 
REVIEWS. - . - - - - - - - 
THe AvapaMa Craims, THANA ATuanatou. Worps ann Treir Uses. ‘TRAVELS 
IN CENTRAL America. AmonG ! jooks. Worps; THEIR History AND DERIVATION. 
THE GREEN TABLE. - - - - - . ° ‘ J 





THOS. J. IRVING & CO. 


(Late Burton & Irving,) 
168 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore, Md. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


© THE ELLIPTIC YOKE SHIRT, 


The only Pattern insuring a Perfect Fit to all Forms. 


30,000 Customers already fitted, and we are now ‘filling orders at 
the rate of 2,400 Dozen annually. 


{ SAMPLE SHIRTS MADE ON APPROVAL. 
4 ' J We append the names of the following gentlemen, who with hundreds of 
ee others, have entrusted us with their orders : 
il on. A. Hi. Orr PHENS, Georgia. Judge moe INSON, Annapolis, Md. iret C. K. NELSON, Annapetia, Md. 
: = SANDS, Ellicott City, Md. ARCHER, Ww. . DANGERFIELD, 
Col. E. "DAWSON, Georgia. A: "AC KERMA Alexandria, Va 
‘R M JOHNSTON, “ vy Att'y, Wz - aq D.C. Col. D. C. DeJARNE TI 
* E, R. DORSEY, Columbia, S. C. 2v. J. M. BONNELL, Macon, Ga. Georgetown, D. C. 
Dr. GEO. C. COOPER . Army, ‘ sURK lexandria, Va. . R. EMPIE, Wilmington,,N. C 
Fort Monroe. J.B) CARW q peseoere. N.C. W. C. HANDLAN, Wheeling, W. Va. 
Hon. JOSHUA HILL, i JN L icott City. Md. Hon. A. HARI JING, Danville, Ky. 
Ek. A. SOULLARD, Secanath, Ge. E M. DAS TELL, Annapolis, Md. J.M. HERNDON, Fredericksburg,Va. 


——-+ © oe + 
Directions for Measuring. 
Measure size of neck—size round the breast—size round the waist—length of sleeve from between the 
shoulders or spinal column to the end of wrist-band, holding the arm horizontally, and bending the elbow. 
Say what kind of collar, wrist-band, and bosom. For Studs or Buttons. State if a tall or stout figure. 


WHDDING OUT riTe. 


Orders for GLOVES, TIES, and UNDERWEAR, in any quantity, however small, promptly attended to. 


Goods forwarded, with bill C. 0. D., by Express, to any part of the Country, 
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Schedule of Great Atlantic Coast Line 


FROM 


BALTIMORE TO SAVANNAH, GEORGIA. 


save BALTIMORE. ..cccccccccccccereceesceees cccvccee 50 As Meccccccce coe oer concer covecvecses sreceesers 3 55 P. 


W ASEIING TON cccccocecccccccccoe cocscccczeses OB "© secccscccecscoccerccccsccsesesosescscccse § OO ** 
‘© RICHMOND..... Prana Le 2 RENNER ee gS eS 


© WERRTIO  ocvicciccaccscosccsnseccsssescsccncccenst GB. ™ sncscccsccencerecsesnteccsereemenanen te OO 


© WILMINGTON....cccccccccccccrcccscesccocccee-4 30 A. Murcoserccccsccccccceseccscsceccee sssceses 710PM. 
6 CHARLESTON.......-cocsseoe ecccccccesscccece 3 30 P. Mecocccccesceeees vocees weressesmeneeneS BO A, Hl, 
Arrive SAVANNAH .......sccscccnseececses sevens sovses cvesesees evccercccce. soccer cccsescccccn ses cotevesecs 3 00 P. M, 
Or Via BAY TINE. 
Leave BALTIMORE. ........ seeeee. erececcccerocerecs seddnedoendnnss aescetaniaingnenemannasoenasienninesne® OD Fs 
$6 PORTSMOUTH. .ccccccceee indndlighiaasintaads uiicidinn tmeitnanahinmmnenmuac OO Ms I 
W ELDON. ...2. soccce sovcvccee cccseveccsere eovcecse wer eoccccece 9: 000s ences coosee coccee cccsccveccccenol0 00 
CHARLESTON ...01+ soccer secesere cccceee cvccccecosece seveqsnnens ccccecoccosces eoce-ceccccesescecoenss 30 *f 


Arrive SAVANNAH....... 02 covccecee soocceccncoooes cove secesesveseecsoncoscosscecesonosecesescscosccccss 3 00 FP. M 





Orange, Alexandria and Manassas Railway. 


Double Trains Daily between Washington, Lynchburg and the South. 
Joun S,. Barvour, President; H. W. Vanprearirt, General Superintendent 
and J, M, Broapus, General Ticket Agent, Alexandria, Va. 


































LEAVE. @ ly Ist, 1871.) ARRIVE. MANASSAS BRANCH, 
Pass. | Mis STATIONS. | Mis.| Pass. (Sundays excepted.) 
A.M. an ARRIVE] P. M. Pass. | /Mls.| STATIONS. Mis.| Pass. 
*655 .--.. Washington..... } 17 615 _ by —— } 
300 7 neue Alexandria l.cese | i 5 25 i ‘ EAVE ARRIVE| || P, M, 
S20) 1B) coe. cooek Springfield........] 163 5 05 655 - WASHINGTON 6.. 1146 
851 GAl esces . Fairfax. * onbed 154 433 809 coeccoccAIOZARGPIS..c ces 4119 
D2} BA). e000 Ianassas 2...... | 348 4 0% 930| 0 |..:c-eMLANASSAS 112 100 
9 53 S . - Catlett...... . 32 133 33 Oe lecerees Broad Run. Voz 
10 06 “Warrenton Junction : 131 3 26 “3 ae Salem . 88 
F100 | ar....W arrenton, tai ~~ 230 P.M. | 88 |+++++++-Markham 74 
| i—,| -——s 1051) Bl | cccccee Front Royal 61 
Gl Bal sceavenses -Bealeton........ 124 3 04 15! 6 rhe ca Mac - 
10 32)| 58 Kappahannock..... 120 2 54 12 ae peentensy wae or ° 51 1245 
1104| 69 Culpeper ....... | 109 2 22 I apse, eg se < 
; Rapids | or ° 85 |ecoee -Mt. Jackson... .../ 97 
SL coos oee- DLAPIGAD. . oe wrens 1; 1 32 mats = a 
Orange... sees 91 115 MH | eweeess limberville...... 16 
Gordonsville 4 82 12 45 340 112 j-+- Harrisonburg ied 9 45 
Keswick... ... 68 11 55 P. M. ARRIVE wEd — = 
..Charlottesville....| 61 1130 § —— - ——-— 
..Covesville........ } 45 033 
mg? a ~ rston | 30 . 52 1C n= ma cts with Alexandria & Washingtor 
4 coos MOVIRE DEVE. +00 oo . 3 pte dria, Loudoun & Hampshire R at) 
15S ser eee New Glasgow..... } 20 9 17 § 2 With’ Manassas Branch. 3 1 
164| wccccccced Amherst. + nee] 14 9 02 Branch. 4 With C hesapeake & Ohio I 
Ot cases Ly nehburg 5 5. oee| 0 9 00 Virginia and Tenn. Railway. 6 With trair yn ish- 
ets ee ington to Baltimore. 7 With Winchester, Potomac and 
Pp. M. | ARRIVE LEAVE A. M. Strasburg Division, B. & O. R. R. 
* ist Daily Train 2nd Daily Trai ‘in Leaves W ashington at 5.30 P.M. 


’ + Lynchburg at 10.00 P. M. 
Sleeping Cars Daily from New York to tpenbbune without change, 
Excursion Tickets at reduced rates, good until October 1st. 








THE 


RICHMOND, FREDERICKSBURG & POTOMAC, 


SOUTHERN MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


RICHMOND & PETERSBURG, A 


Richmond, Fred 


ND PETERSBURG & WELDON RAILWAYS. 

ickshurg & Pote mac Railway.—PeTEen V. DANIEL, President; E. T. D. Myers, 
Supt,, and J. B. GENTRY, Gen. Ticket Agent, Richmond, Va. 

Richmond and Petersburg Railroad.—T. H. Wynne, Pres.; and M. W. YaRineTon, 
Richmond, Va. 


Gen, 


Sec’y and Treas. 


























Petersburg and Weldon Railway.—C. F. Coiu::Rr, Pres.; and R. B. Pearam, Gen. Supt., Petersburg, Va. 
TRAINS SOUTA. (Oct. 16, 1870.) TRAINS NORTH. 7 
A Exp. Exp. | Mls STATIONS. Mls. || Exp. | Exp.! Acc. 
P. M. A. M LEAVE ARRIVE, PrP. M, A.M./P M. 
700, 715 0 on WE Re Liceeks cccncsccceee 216; 7 30 
A. M. (Steamboat) 
1114 11% St antennae coce  MOQUIA CREB. .....00s 000 161} 4 00| 12 50 
12 00 11 42 1 aS -FREDERICKSBURG 2. .. .... 147; 319] 13 53 
6B 1:10) 12 a OO asus ntaeaeccdeumeatie i ikée vecccseceres Se 126; 228) 44) 650 
i) St 142 100 101}... . ey) ere voce seve 115; 203) 16 t0; 61. 
(45, 231 13 SRS ; -ASHELAND....0000 ccccosess-scse| 103] 134) 9 40] 5 38 
50 3 > x 4 AR * { LV ‘ 12 45 S 45! 4 30 
aml aml a ot RICHMOND 3....... sooo 4 RE] 86) 39 851 ¢ lp. 
$26) 30 a (ean meee %5| 1204) % ” 
4 46 2 146) .. veePORT W ALTHAL Ly DUNC cece. coce ove 7} 1149) % 23) 
a 152 AB I PETERSBURG FLV) gq| 11.95] 7 5)P- ™ 
a 6 15 > 40 oF ry j © eeeeese “ »7 iS. B 4. ccsese | AR ) 9 50! @ 45! & it 
755) 6 40 Tn STONY “SRS eCes 49| 855) & 40) 6 30 
iI 915 715 od OE ARRATT'S. paca aa 33} 825) € U5) 4% 
10 40, 8 00 202 ..-HIC KSFOR D JUNCTION 5.... 00. oss 14) 745) « 3 
220 930) 71 216 iaeaiea team eae WELDUWN 6...... SS 0) 650 
P.M A.M P.M ARRIVE, LEAVE A. M 





CONNECTIONS. 
M 1 Connects with Washington Branch of B. & O. R. R., and connections to Att points N., E., & N.W 
- 4 1 With Alexandria & Washington, and Orange, Alexandria & Manassas Railways. 


2 With Stages to Charlotteville, Sulphur Spring rs, etc. 

















= 
3 With Chesapeake & Ohio and Richmond, Danville & Piedmont Railw ays. 
4 With South Side and Norfolk & Petersburg Railways. 
y- 5 Junction of Gaston Branch. 
6 With Wilmington & Weldon and Seaboard & Roanoke Railways. 
ewe 
ne ene nied " : 
. 1 + { + - 
PETERSBURG AND WELDON RAIL ROAD 
v YRS D t JAL d 1 vi d VW Py 
lion. C. F, Cottier, President; R. B. Pearam, Gen’l Superintendent; Jas. C. Sprigg, Chief 
Engi and Assistant Superintendent. 
‘ GOING SOUTH. GOING NORTH. 
ass. = = 
=§ re 7 ' 
. : | & i d | & 
41 @0 : = har TO & = 
ae m STATIONS. e - 
2% = s - 
3 : L 5 
12.45 o = ry 
9 45 4. M Pr. M A. M A. M. P.M A. M A.M Yr. M 
A. M. 0) rere Oo 9 30 6 00 |'LEAVE Petersburg, ARRIVE 8 10 11 40 4 00 7 00 
6 10 430 10 20 6 55 ARRIVE Reams’, * 720 10 40 3 30 6 30 
exan 6 40 5 OO 11 40 7% 40 sa Stony Creek, . 6 30 9 30 3 05 6 00 
659 5 10 12 00 8 50 24 M. Turnout, “ 6 10 910 253 5 50 
rentor % 05 D> 20 12 50 10 00 Jarratt’s, 65 440 8 30 2 35 5 20 
5 Wi 7 40 6 00 2 00 11 00 “ Belfield, ‘ 320) 720 210 4 45 
Wa $00 G6 15 2 25 11 20 se Junction, . 3 00 7 00 2 00 4 35 
ae 2 5| 640) 300) 155) “ P. Hill, . . & wl ¢ 35 
. or Rylands, f 2 2 6 00 1 35 410 
9 10 7 00 340 | 1235) Garysburg, | Pm on — ‘a - 
P.M. § or Summit, § 1 35 5 15 120| 3 45 
) 7 15 420 | 12 50) = Weldon, | LEAVE 
e P.M. } or Gaston, j i 15 > 00 110 25 
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WILMINGTON & WELDON RAILWAY. 


R. R. Barweers, President; S. L. Fremont, Gen’] Supt.; and A. Porg, Gen. Freight and Ticket 
Agent, Wilmington, N. C. 


Exp. | Mail | Mis STATIONS. Mis. | Mail.| Exp. 








P.M.| A.M LEAVE 
735 10 00 Diece sescccosses coe evsecece Weldon 1...... 
8 00 10 27 Bl ccccccecence cscs ccecces 02 5éneeoscesecescoce wines 
37, 11 05 tl alone Sabinkeehe Amen Semceeniel are 
9 35, 12 O06 SF) cocecvee bikbbebeawtesens Rocky Mount 2... 
10 31 1 03 ere on & e6danchink: eos 
114%; 2 32 ee soldsbore’” 
2229 317 OB) ose. one. ace s0c0.6000603- asp e CON Gese 
140 42% | ee ce 8s Scedece . 060 occu aeeReesce 
23 § 21 Bt Sénenas cere coee -eeee SOUTH Washingt 
343 6 21  eéuen aki: deeineaar bate ea .»- Castle Hayne 
$10 645 Dl ceeeweus one — a00ss .-. Wilmington 
A. M.| P.M. AKRIVE. 


1 Connects with Raleigh & Gaston, Seaboard & Roanoke, and Petersburg Railways. Also with 
Steamboats on Roanoke River. 

2 Connects with Tarboro’ Branch, 

2 Connects with North Carolina and Atlantic & North Carolina Railways 

1 Connects with Wilmington, Columbia & Augusta Railway. Also with Steamers sailing from 
Wilmington. 

farboro’ Branch.—Trains run between Rocky Mount and Tarboro’, connecting with main line. 


—- Pa Qe 


Wilmington, Columbia & Augusta Railway. 
(LATE W as scenes & MANCHESTER RAILWAY.) 


R. R. Brivaes, President ; Jonn C. Winper, General Superintendent; Wm. A. Waker, Secretary 
° " - P : 
and Treasurer ; and J. R. Larra, General Freight and Tiel ket Agent, Wilmington, N. C. 








Accom, Expr’ss Miles. STATIONS. Miles. Exp’ss| Accom. 






PrP. M. A. M LEAVE ARRIVE P. M. A. M. 
7 4 5 00 0) .c ccccccccscccces IED nies 0000 s46-enssee 171 9 30 6 12 
$ 38 5 54 17} ecccces osee sone sone auaae arene ees 808 000 — 154 8 41 5° 20 
10 08 7 34 BE) cosseccccs6 c00vcnce WEE EEEY Buus E. Coes cone ccesevevces 127 6 55 3 50 
11 14 5 38 OF oe. PR EEE O. acccasesceves eove it 5 54 2 44 
12 32 9 51 SE) coe. covcrse .-- MARION i wnenees ° SS 443 1 26 
2 20 1115 JOT) coccccce cece coce ‘FLOREN( D Bewcc cece coecccceses 64 3 30 12 12 
417 i219 9B) cocccces ces cove Aso i): eee oan 1:3 211 9 05 
6 20 1 20 346) cocccce- cocccee ‘SSUMPTERVILLE... coe e000 seers 25 117 TO 
7 30 2 00 ABT) cece coccceres esesioe VT soy) err 14 12 38 5 25 
8 00 2 16 NE Oe 9 12 2 445 
9 00 3 00 ER ceaethindgadl KINGSVILLE 4..........+- nian 0 11 40 3 45 
A. M. PrP. M ARRIVE LEAVE a. M. | P.M. 
1 Connects with Wilmington & Weldon Railway. etteville and Conwayboro 


3% Connects with Cheraw and Darlington and Northea 
Connects with Camden Branch of south Carolina Kail 





A 


CHATHAM RAIL R O AD. 


W. J. Hawkins, President; A, B. ANDREWS, Superintendent. 











Traing “wate ier’ > Raleigh!) . \=)) >I ; Trains North Arr, at Rsleigh 
=|z STATIONS. z\=| 
Arr.» .| Leave. 3) z|/@ Arrive. | Leave. 
7.00 a. M. } sccccosesccccssccse tA LI H, NO. L.coccccccsccccccsee 8 30 32.45 P.M. 
7.00 A.M.17.40 °° | Ep reeeerer i 5 6 22 3.00 * |3.05 P.M 





8.05 * 18.10 *! ||14] 6l|-cccesceccssceesceeese: oe APEX... .000 1/12/16 2.25 *¢ |2.30 * 
9.10 "© |Q.15 *! «26/12 | ceceeeeeeeeeeeeeees MERRY UAKS.. 4 41.20 * |1.25 * 


9,30 * 30} 4 eee | ae eee loo ¢§ 


No.1 connects with Raleigh & Gaston R. R. and North Carolina It. lh. : 
No. 2 with stages tor Jonesboro’, on Western RR, (16 miles distant), whiel connect with cars for Fayettey a 


et 





ary 
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RALEIGH AND GASTON RAILROAD. 


Dr. W. J. HAWKINS, President; A. B. ANDREWS, General Superintendent; T. BADGER, Gen- 
eral Ticket Avent; W. W. VAss, Treasurer. 


TRAINS NORTH. {2 


THROUGH 
FREIGHT TRAIN 


TRAINS SOUTH. 


THROUGH 
FREIGHT TRAIN, 





MAIL TRAIN, MAIL TRAIN. 


. Stations 


bet 
Total Distance. 


STATIONS. 




















3 3 3 L - 3 sg | 
4/8 )/4)8 Ag) <i aA | 4] A 
P. M. P. M. A. M. A. M. ! P. M. P. M. A. M. A.M, 
6 00 8 40 ee RALEIGH, No. 1.......-'| 6 9% 4 30 8 15 
6 33 6 37 9 01 9 O1)| 6} 6 | cece. ose Mt btals BROOE. .ccccceces 4 91 409) 409 % 7 41 
6 59 6 59 915 91510 4 -.e- « HUNTSVILLE.....,....:|587| $8 54) $54] 711] 718 
7 29 % 32 ST BOE Wl B | ceccce. sas  (  jQReates 12 $2 336) 3 36 6 26; 6 39 
S: 8 40; 1014; 1017 27 , Y z 2 54 5 26 5 28 
9 30 932 1048/1048 36 ‘ 219 4 30 4 32 
1016 1019 11161118 44 1 50 342) 345 
11 20; 1122; 1153, 1153 54 12 54 2 44 2 46 
>. wi. Pr. M 
11 38! 1140; 12,03) 12 03 57 12 43 2 25 2 27 
A. M. A. M. 
12 08} 12 10,12290)12 25 62 5|........ .WARRENTON..... cooee!, 435/19 22119 25 1 55 1 57 
. Pr. M. P. M. 
12 32] 12 34/| 1239) 12 30 GB! 4 lcccccccee coo MACON. cccccccccccs: 53 12 08; 1208 1 30 1 32 
100} 102) 1256) 12 56 71 5)....... .BROWN’S T. O........-|| 5.26} 1150) 1150:19 628) 102 
| | A. M é, me 
1 33 1 3 11 2 TD AB Rissccsseses LITTLETON........--|| 6 21!| 1132] 1132; 1216 1219 
215 215 1 34 1 3h 82) 6\. cccces coe SUMMIT ... ooccceee!| 3:15} 1111] 1111'| 11 39, 11 39 
A. M. P. M. 
2 35 2 40 1 44 1 47 85) 3 j....0+0e-GASTON, No. 2....000+- 12,12]! 10 57] 1100; 1100; 11 05 
| | A. M. P. M. 
4 00 2 30 TID lasvcscece WELDON, No. 3....... 1 | 10 15 1 9 45 


Heavy Fievres denote Meeting ana Passing Points. 
_ No.1 connects with North Carolina RK. R. & Chatham R. R. No.2connects with Petersburg Railroad. 
No. 3 connects with Wilmington & Weldon, Seaboard & Roanoke, & Petersburg & Weldon Raiiroads. 








GEORGIA RAILROAD AND BRANCHES. 








! 
Down Nicut TRAIN Up Nieut Train. STATIONS. | Up Day TRAIN. Down Day TRAIN. 
Arrive. | Depart. Arrive. Depart. | Arrive, | Depart. Arrive. | Depart. 
8 20 p.m./. .-Augusta.. ..1 8 00 a, m.|| 5 40 p. m. 

7 00 3 53 8 54 ccccegSSClBiIF occ ce) 8 35 8 40 5 06 5 10 
th 916 9 16 . «-Forrest..-.} { UO 9% OO 4 46 
2h 0 26 9 27 -.Berzelia....| 9 10 911 4 36 
6 08 9 42 9 42 --.Sawdust....| 9 31 9 31 4 20 
5 & 9 52 9 55 -. Dearing... .| 9 44 9 45 410 
10 10 10 10 ..04 Mile Post../10 05 10 U5 3 49 
10 20 10 21 -... Thomson.... j 3 39 
10 46 10 46 -43 Mile Post. 315 
11 05 11 06 |....-Camak.. ..2 3 00 
1118 11 23 ..50 Mile Post.. 2 46 
11 51 11 52 .. -- Barnett. ..% 2 11 
12 14a. m./12 15 |Crawfdv'le p.m, 1 49 
12 52 12 53 ;..Union Point 4 111 
113 114 . Greensboro’.. 12 35 

1 33 1 38 op ee OCONEE 2200. 12 18 p. m, 
2 U3 2 10 ...Buckhead. . 11 51 
32 2 33 ....Madison.... 11 26 
13 a.m. 2 (30% ....Rutledge..... 2 10 FD 
48 32 | > 33 -Social Circle..| 3 10 320 
0 ‘ , 340 | cccecMlCOVFcccce 10 11 

17 i-4 07 «+s COVINgGtoU. .. 95 
10 lia 52 o. «- Conyers... 915 
14 5 16 ...-Lithonia.... 8 46 
is 5 45 Stone Mountain 8 20 
33 6 OU 6 U0 ee % 46 
23 6 10 | 612 oo eo DOCALEP.« 0 43 
WU p.m. 6 40 a. m,! j.. Atianta.....5 Leaver) 7 10 a. m. 
1 Connects with South Carolina, Charlotte, Colambia & Augusta, and Augusta & Savannah Railways. 2 With 


Macon & Augusta Railway. 3 With Washington Branch. 4 With Athens Branch. 5 With Macon and Western and 
Western ¢ Atlantic Railways, 
on & Augusta Kailway.—Train leaves Camak for Warrenton, Mayfield, Milledgeville. and 

Macon at 3.00 p. m., arriving at the latter place at 7.40 p.m. Leave Macon at 6.0U a. m., Milledvevilie at 
$.15 a. m., arriving at Camak at 10.46 a. m., and Augusta 1.45 p. m, \ 

Washington Braneh.—Train leaves Barnett for Raytown, Ficklin, and Washington at 2.15 p. m., 
arr. at Washington at4.10 p.m. Keturning, leaves Washington at 10.00 a. m., arr. at Barnett 11.30 a. m. 

Athens Kranch.—'l'rain leaves Union Point for Woodville, Maxey’s, Antioch, Lexington, and 
Athens. at 1.15 p, m., arr, at Athens 4.35 p.m, Returning, leaves Athens at 9,15 a. m., arr. at Union Point 
at 12,30 p, m. 5S. K. JOHNSTON, Supt. 









’ (i, 
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SAVANNAH & CHARLESTON RAILWAY. 


Isaacs, President: . GADSDEN, gineer and Superintendent; S. W. Fisner, Secretary and 
Treasurer; and 8. C. Boy seen, General Ticket Agent, C harleston, 8. C. 


S 


ALEX. 





Gone SouTs. STATIONS. 



























| Goine Nortu. 
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SPIDER’S-WEB PAPERS.* 
2 


T is said by those who pretend to know, that one of the most 
serious tasks of an author is to select a fit title for his pro- 
duction. Fortunately for me, the nature of the papers I propose to 
write saves all trouble of this kind. They name themselves: for, as 
the spider weaves his web with cunning skill and knows not what he 
may catch first or last, so do I write; as the spider entangles gnats, 
or flies, or bees, or anything which comes in his way, and draws from 
them all their juices, so do I propose to do; as the spider has some- 
times the ill-luck to entangle a large bug which buzzes and jerks and 
tears his meshes to tatters, so, must I fear, will sometimes be my fate ; 
and, finally, as when walking out on a calm summer morning there is 
not a more beautiful object to be seen than a spider’s web gemmed 
with dew, so do I hope to make my papers attractive. I do not ask 
you as a fly to come into my parlor ; but as a brother or sister spider 
I cordially invite you to enter, to keep quiet, and to be patient. 

My intention to make my web sparkling and beautiful very naturally 
suggests style, and matter of writing in general. The AuTHorR then 
comes buzzing along as our first prey. Pray Heaven he may not 
prove too much for our slender threads ! 

As spiders. we should be at least practical entomologists ; and 





* Entered according to Act of Congress in the year 1871 by John Saunders Holt in the office of the Librarian 
of Concress at Washington. 
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from my observation of this insect I am convinced that he is not 
properly understood in all his varieties. 

There are two principal species, so different, however, as almost to 
amount to distinct genera. The type of the first is the bee. There 
is the ordinary hive-bee, clean, cleanly, and industrious to store up 
honey, borne by strong, smooth wings, and armed with a sting which 
makes him and his a dangerous sort of cattle. Then there is the 
ponderous Johnsonian bumble-bee, which comes droning along, 
disturbing the air. He makes so much noise and struggles so that 
the little honey he contains is not worth the trouble, entanglement 
and din one has to undergo to secure him. ‘There is then the swift 
hornet, who resembles the type, but is no honey-bee for all that; a 
regular flesh-eater, who shoots like a minié-ball through your web. 
But there is another kind which has been seen but so rarely that it is 
certain he is from no earthly hive, but has wandered from a heavenly 
abode, a solitary bee, to gather honey from earthly flowers. To the 
very acute and practised eye he is stronger, smoother, and more 
sheeny of wing, and armed with a more mortal sting than our 
common bee, which dwells in colonies and which we may sometimes 
catch and exhaust of his stores; but, alas! few have ever been so 
wise and so closely observant as to recognise by their presence these 
heavenly visitants, which usually have passed while here for merely 
more able specimens from the hive. Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, 
Shakspeare, Milton, Goethe, and Cervantes, have been such solitary 
bees. Part of their stores they have left upon the leaves to attract 
and refresh all insect life, but the chiefer and more precious part they 
have borne off with them. This kind of bees, however, is so rare, 
and the other kinds are so useful in the main, and so dangerous for 
us spiders to meddle with, that we will let them alone. 

The other species, infinitely divided into varieties, are more easily 
mastered and examined. Here comes one. Oh what a pretty object, 
as with graceful lightness his gorgeously colored wings bear him 
hovering here and there among the flowers! Here he comes —bip! 
right into our net. How he flutters his great wings, which impede 
themselves by their own size and light material! You need not 
retreat. Rush on him and he is soon overpowered. But what fluff 
you get into eyes and nostrils as you try to reach a vital part, or to 
find his store of sweets! Examine closely the fluffy particles and 
you perceive that they are feathers, whose resplendent hues are 
caused by the arrangement of their fibres to refract and reflect the 
light to your imagination. Mere feathers; blow them away and you 
have beneath a flimsy texture of wing, and a small body, often, in 
some varieties offensive to sight and smell, and destitute of the very 
smallest minim of honey — nay, often, in some of the most splendid, 
exuding bitter and blistering poison. 

In an investigation so vast and varied as this, to be minute is to be 
tiresome, unless we intend to make the subject a main labor of our 
lives. So I, as a good and prudent Professor, will take only two or 
three differing specimens and show the general rules which apply. 
And to do this in order I must first give you the philosophy of the 
feathers, and then we will come to the body and substance. I will be 
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careful to select specimens which, though they may flutter and smell 
badly, have no mortal sting which can pierce the investigator. The 
harm they do is in the eggs they lay, which afterwards hatch into 
worms. 

As the butterfly has its arrangements of feathers which make the 
marks and hues by which it attracts and is distinguished, so has the 
author his words, phrases, and tricks of words and phrases, and com- 
binations of words and phrases, making the hues which render him 
plain or resplendent. Let us examine the feathers on this gentle- 
man’s fine wings, and learn, if we can, the “trick” of them. Keep 
very quiet now while I read off what I discover. Hillo! what’s here? 
Listen ! 

TuLLus AUFIDIUS (7uli Fidem ? my Laértiades, my Ulysses !—we must, per- 
force, take fair Anticlea’s word for it) — Aufidius, or Attius, ve/ Actius — what matter, 
so we know the man himself, and he be great! Tullus, I say, the faithful and the 
great, when with brent brows in Austral wrath (“‘ Austeritas” ?— methinks the word- 
compellers hath it so) he drew his Volscian steel, and whirling it (ex oupanros inép 
xepaans, Of Euripides) exclaimed in thundering tones, “ Divinare, donat Apollo!” 
and straightway — 


Pshaw! this is a poor philologer, or, as he would be classed in his 
own style, one of the philologeroides. He is of but the smallest use 
to us spiders ; and the greatest harm he does is to impose his “little 
Latin and less Greek,” mixed with bad English, upon the world as 
learning, and thus lead the world to depreciate learning. There are 
numerous varieties, or sub-varieties of this variety, and I have here 
in this corner of my web specimen feathers from many of them. 
Here is one who seems to reverse a little our first friend’s style, and 
to know little Greek and less Latin — for instance: 


““Kpovsos ‘Anw SsaBas peyarny apyyv xaraarvoer,” Saith Suidas. Alas that it 
should have been expunged from the Father of History! But so it is. Loss and 
confusion —gyyyvorg xav. But why give the sorrowful word? aus! Los!! 
Loss!!!—terrible Trope! Confounding Catachresis!! But let us proceed with 
our touching tale — 


But, hang the fellow’s story! Here is a circle of feathers, making 
a bright spot on one of the Orchestrian Megalopods, which is far more 
interesting: 


Advance, J/i-Zadi, fair and meek, with bowéd head ; advance, and render homage 
at the shrine of him—suggestive Pronoun! Ah, ’tis passing strange that angels 
should be Hes! Afi/adi always says “ Hes’ shrine” ; and she’s right. 

But let me not abandon myself to Bandinage. 

The fair fiancée approached, and threw herself with languid grace a genoux upon 
an ottoman. Genius had conquered her. It was not in her proud and haughty sex 
to withstand the convenances ot mighty mind allied to the deepest depths of scientific 
lore. Disease with its fell ciyconstances had flown away. She smiled a smile 
demure, and gurgled out in mellifluous accents, “ Yes, Doctor, this morn, at earliest 
dawn, I swallowed mon medicin as you dirigé.” And then with playful archness she 
added: “Give me not, I pray you, more doses so desgoustant,”” —— 


Ah, is not this a sweet, sweet story? What a pity that ignorant 
printers and more careless and ignorant proof-readers will give us 
such wretched French! To us who know French, it quite disfigures 
the charms of such a dear delightful creature as the heroine. These 
miserable printers! But, fortunately, every one does not know 
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French ; nor does every one know Latin and Greek, German, Italian 
or Spanish —and I have specimen feathers from all these, and many 
more di/etianti, here at hand. 

The fact is, that an author of genius and reputation could write a 
book in which he might manufacture all his foreign words, and all his 
historical, mythological, and traditional characters and incidents, and 
if his story were at all interesting, all his invention would go down 
with his readers as true learning. The unlearned would not know 
the difference ; and the really learned, with characteristic deference 
and modesty, and knowing the danger of controversy with the irritable 
genus, would pass the false facts by as beyond them, while they would 
smile at the burlesque upon language as a mere joke which some 
“persons might find amusing. 

But to return, it will perhaps interest you to examine some less 
apparently fluffy specimens. Here is one of the most popular 
modern school —the manly English: 


Sir Guy rode on and on o’er stour and brake. A noble scion was he of a noble 
stock. Long and large of limb, Sir Galahad would have thought twice before 
attacking him; brawny of shoulder and noble of countenance, Guinivere would 
have been proud of him as her son. Sir Galahad would have had reason — for 
from one of his bitterest foes was Sir Guy descended; Lady Guinivere would have 
had reason, for her blood did flow in his veins. But now there was no thought 
beneath Sir Guy’s massive brow of kin, or eke of Holy Grail. A gréle of anguish 
was upon him, for the Lady Constance had wept sore, and it but added to his 
grief that his rejection should have been accompanied by signs of such deep 
fe eling. 

Bedight was he with spurs, yet he heeded them not; with cords and tops, and 
all that Prout & Offut, of St. James, Upper Marlboro, could make of most becoming 
to his stalwart form, but he heeded all that not. He was not in form. ‘Oh, what 
a muff, a guy, a spoon, was I!” was the lugubrious tune which crepitated with 
staccato movement through his mind —(we think in words, and words have Thythm 
as well as rhyme) —* Oh, what a very duffer was I to go to work so rashly!” And 
his great black horse yclept Saladin, which, like the master who him bestrode, was a 
noble progeny of a noble race, whilom of Araby the Blest, just then with quivering 
limbs bounded over the ox-fence down by the black gorse, the terror of the hunt, 
and covered full nineteen feet six inches of ditch beyond. Duff of Ours measured 
it carefully the next day with one of Cook & Brady’s best, and for the next year 
lugged it into every conversation he held at the Gynesicon, and the Shades, and the 
Cosmic, and all his other town clubs, and even at the Temple of Harmony. 


(Let me here remark, in parenthesis, that this touch of nature in 
Duff — and a few others like it—Zis a point relied on by the author to 
give him rank as one of the realistic writers. But to proceed :) 


No heed did Sir Guy pay to the hurtling through the air, no heed to the jolt of 
alighting with feet well ‘together upon the farther bank, no heed to the dashing off 
again, Antzus-like, with renewed ardor. He rode with languid rein, and head 
bowed — His heart was heavy. Poor Sir Guy! Gravi cura! 

And when night came, and all the guests were gathered around the castle’s 
board, none drank so deeply as Sir Guy, and none could feel it less. Hereditary 
Hohe— V on T-us-nd H-nd-rt, of Ungarn ober W-ssel, exclaimed, “ Blitzen und 
Schauen !” and the R—n Ambassador, Prince D—off, said: A/a foi! as he contem- 
platively took snuff ; and the D-c de l’Isle Flamb-yant ejaculated: “’Pristi!” and 
even the attachés looked on in open wonder. “Sir Guy hat den harten kopf 
gefunden |” was the naive remark of the G—d D—ess of Neue Kart-ffelfeld to Lady 
Jane. “ Oder das herz verlozen,” was the prompt reply, with a pitying smile. The 
cachamations and remarks were unheeded by their subject, who sat silent and 
moody — 
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Calling your attention to the tremendous capacity the Sir Guys, in 
common with stage characters, have for not heeding, I will skip a few 
scores of pages which describe the Lady Constance, who is an im- 
possible beauty, combining in herself a half-dozen irreconcilable traits 
of character and disposition. We will also leave out the enumeration 
of the “plunder,” to use an Americanism, in Sir Guy’s “ apartments ” 
in London; the precious articles of wirtu and of bric-a-brac, the 
magnificent éfergnes and other furniture, the priceless paintings, the 
pipes, the carpets, the bed and table linen, the garments, boots, whips, 
boxing-gloves, foils, guns, swords, daggers, yataghans, creeses, pistols, 
Indian trophies, souvenirs of Eastern lands, and all the other portable 
property proper to be owned and to be displayed by a young man in 
his condition. We will omit, too, the hints at delicate gormandising, 
deep drinking, heavy gambling, and a few other such gentlemanly 
pastimes, and the partial descriptions of two or three past mistresses, 
with the florid details of his present earthly enslaver (the Lady 
Constance is the heavenly dream) who is the very perfection of gay, 
dashing womanhood, with more genius than a half-dozen male Byrons 
or female Sapphos, more beauty than a thousand Cleopatras, more 
loving ways and more devoted affection than a million Aspasias and 
Didos rolled into one, and who has only the small defect of, with all 
her fine qualities, not having one particle of honesty or virtue. We 
must also omit the prodigious Magazine and Review articles, dashed 
off at one heat, by which Sir Guy ekes out an income too slender for 
his desires. 

In fact, I do not know but that it will be well to skip all the 
remainder of the story, even to the ending of it in Africa, or the 
Crimea, or in India during the Sepoy rebellion, where Lady Constance 
as an unknown Sister of Mercy receives his dying confession of un- 
dying love, to be forwarded to herself with a huge packet of jewels 
and precious stones which he has carried about his person in some 
mysterious way, as a “stake,” I suppose, or as a provision for the 
“rainy day.” Something like this is the usual ending — though 
sometimes the Sir Guy reforms and becomes a decent husband to his 
Lady Constance, and they are happy, and undistinguishable from their 
neighbors ever afterwards. 

I must confess that I like this style, and that it is well adapted to 
please most of our race —I mean what is called the Anglo-Celto-Saxon 
race, who have a sneaking fondness for a lord, as the whole of the 
human family have for every other superior. If I had my rights — 
but I say nothing. It will not do for John Capelsay of Georgia to 
confess feelings which an unsympathising world might—pshaw! I 
forgot that I was for the time a spider—H. Grimgribber, at your 
service —and that therefore my unfortunately withheld superiority of 
station as a man cannot be gracefully brought into view. It is 
strange how self obtrudes itself into every question. Tell most men 
that you have, or have had, the measles, and they will exclaim, “ You 
just ought to have seen me /” 

Our prey has loosened two or three of my threads ; and while I 
tighten them we will, if you please, look a little at this subject of 


admiration and reverence for superiors. What more exhilarates the 
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thief than the narration of the feats of Dick Turpin, Claude Duval, 
and the other masters and heroes of thievery? What more inspires 
the sailor, the soldier, the lawyer, the merchant, the author, than the 
feats or the successes of those who have achieved distinction in his 
pursuit ?— and in the case of the author, the recitals of the contempt 
bestowed by contemporaries and by publishers upon the great efforts 
of the greatest authors are particularly consoling and cheering. As 
then these great ones are admired and reverenced by those engaged 
in the same particular careers, so is there nothing of more universal 
social interest than the persons and actions of those who have 
inherited high position in the social state of man, or in society, as it 
is called. A negro king or noble is more respected, even by us, than 
the others of his race ; and a white king or noble is little short of a 
divinity, to whom we unconsciously attribute some sort of special 
divine favor, though we may furiously combat any idea of divine 
right. Who does not reverence those who have been signally blessed 
by, and, as it were, have been brought into communion with the very 
gods themselves? And it seems to me that in this country the very 
rarity of any such special divine favors makes us esteem them as all the 
more precious. In Germany, where, as I am told, nobles are as plenty 
as are blackberries in summer, the remarkable thing is to be respect- 
able and not to be a noble—for then one has the appearance of 
being too proud to be a noble. But in this country, where nobles are 
as scarce as white elephants, the very remarkable and admirable 
thing is an imported noble of whatever degree, and even a Sir John 
looms larger than does a royal duke at his own home. 

And it is worth noticing how much greater a Sir John is to us than 
a Count de, or a Prince von, or a Duca d, or any other foreigner. We 
have more sympathy with him, and can feel his bigness ; whereas the 
others are only curiosities in their way. This is owing to the pabulum 
which has fed our imaginations ; for as when the bees feed a worker 
larva with royal jelly it becomes a queen bee, so do our qualities of 
soul enlarge and vary with their peculiar food ; and that our esteem 
of values is always governed by association may be called an intrinsic 
rule. Most of our people read only English. English writers have 
inherent a truckling way of representing their nobility and gentry, 
so that even their crimes and vices lean to the side of magnificence ; 
therefore we, their readers, have a truckling way of regarding the 
English nobility and gentry. We are, of course, the most independent 
people on the face of the earth; but we are not independent of the 
laws of nature, and we must admire and reverence that which we 
have always been taught to admire and reverence, even though 
most of us may not have inherited a disposition to touch our hats and 
bow mutely, as Eve’s descendants have inherited a fear of super- 
natural visitors ever since she was driven from the garden and saw 
the angel with the flaming sword. At any rate, democratic-republi- 
can as we may be, our fair damsels dance, I am told, with a little 
more animation or languor when Lord Augustus or Sir John relieves 
Mr. Augustus or Major John ; their fathers pay more strict attention to 
the feast when the representative of British aristocracy is to grace 
their boards ; and even Sikesey strikes with a double vim if he knows 
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itis a lord he is in the row with. Bah! Good people, we spiders 
with our many-prismed eyes can see in many directions at once, and 
see very distinctly. Even the contempt you flatter yourself you feel 
for a lord, or for the rich, or for any one in high social or official 
station, gets all of its acridity from your sense of inferiority and your 
reluctant vanity. If you should hear a person, or even one of our 
ephemeral personages, familiarly accost in public the present Presi- 
dent as “Ulyss,” or “Simp,” or “Grant,” you yourself would at 
once say that the person or personage was conscious of his own 
exceeding littleness, and his exorbitant vanity urged him to appear on 
a level and on familiar terms with one his pettiness could esteem 
great. Indeed, so general is the rule that, change the positions of the 
two men, and from all I have heard there is not on earth a man 
more likely than Ulyss’ to truckle to his superior until he could, if 
possible, supplant him. Vanity and a sense of inferiority are the 
two ruling vices of society, and manifest themselves continually in 
national affairs, as well as in the squabbles of school-misses, and the 
contentions among their fathers, mothers, and brothers. 

You like Sir Guy, my dear reader — you know you do — whatever he 
is called, and whatever his character and disposition, or his story, so 
the story have plenty of fire in it, whether it be the fire of chivalry, 
hell-fire, or fox-fire, as we Southerners call luminous rotten wood. 
And Sir Guy appears in many shapes and under many names. He 
is a baronet, a lord, or acommoner ; a sailor, a soldier, or a barrister ; 
an official, a churchman, an artist, and sometimes a tradesman, or a 
day-laborer, or it may be an idle good-for-nothing, with no trade or 
profession, but with prodigious appetites and passions, and that least 
possible amount of correct principle which barely keeps him from 
trying to be hung or exerting himself to go for life to Botany Bay. 
It makes no difference what he is, or what his character, he has 
always a companion to act as a foil to his good or bad qualities, or as 
a rival to stimulate them. Sometimes he marries a Russian princess, 
sometimes an English lady, though the chances are she (the English 
lady) is his second wife — the first having been a very good foreigner 
who has died, or a very bad foreigner from whom he is divorced, or a 
worse foreigner who was hardly his wife at all. In all the American 
versions of the real aristocratic Sir Guy he visits America and marries 
a Boston girl, or one from the coast north of that outpost of heaven. 
The English Sir Guy, however, rarely comes to America, unless it be 
to catch a forger or some such criminal ; but he very often goes to 
Australia and turns shepherd or miner. He sometimes goes to Africa 
and kills beasts, or to India and kills men, or to the Crimea, where, 
as one of the many fictitious thousands of the “Six Hundred,” he 
gets killed, or so hurt as to have to go to Scutari, where the Lady 
Constance nurses him as aforesaid, or back to England, where she 
marries him, etc., etc., etc. 

I cannot stop to enumerate the Sir Guys, or to point out all the 
variations of their story. Almost with each year, certainly with the 
coming forward of each prominent writer, the fashion changes. At 
one time it is all war and glory, at another all commerce and adven- 
ture, at another all sheep and farming, at another all church and par- 
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sonage, or bankers and banking ; now it is on the sea, then it is on 
land; at one time it is science, at another gymnastics, at a third a 
combination of the two with religion of the most humble and evan- 
celical kind. 

Nor do I think it necessary to speak particularly of American 
authors. With a very, very few exceptions, all of them (I speak of 
writers of fiction) who have written anything at all creditable, even to 
copyists, have Sir Guy for their hero; a plebeian, or an Indian, or a 
negro Guy, truly, but one whose native nobility and wonderful powers 
amply make up for ancestral distinction, wealth, learning, or elegance 
— though, of course, there are hints at ancestry, as there are bound 
to be from those who wish to preserve the unities, and who have a 
Dexter and a Lady Fiora, besides Chester Whites and Suffolks, to 
remind them of the necessity of having a good stock to produce a 
good animal. It is a little odd, though, how these gentry regard the 
quantity of their own ancestry and that of their heroes rather than 
the quality of it. It seems sufficient if one of them can trace back 
two hundred and odd years, whether the ancestor were a gentleman, or 
came over in the Mayflower or was sent over at Government expense. 
The English too seem to have the same happy knack of forgetting the 
important part of the question. If one of them, in either fictitious or 
real life, can go back a few hundred years, it seems to make no 
difference that the line may culminate and end in a mean, dirty dog 
who attained his position by the most degrading acts, nay even by 
acting the pander, or by having been the fruit of an illicit amour. 
Now, the important part of ancestry is not that you know who your 
ancestor was two hundred or five hundred years ago. The very 
meanest man has had quite as many ancestors as the very best, 
whether he know their names and nations or not—just as the 
poorest wood’s-tacky has an unbroken line of descent from the first 
horse. The real point is: was your father a man of sound mind, 
soul, and body, and were his father and grandfather, and so on, as 
far back as you can go, men of sound souls, minds, and bodies, and 
did they marry chaste, sensible, healthy women? If so, by all the 
rules of Darwin, if you can go back far enough you are a fixed 
species ; and if you marry as your fathers did, and can impress it 
upon your descendants to do the same, there is no fear but that your 
line will survive by natural selection, and that any varieties which 
may be produced in it will be only changes towards perfection. 

But enough of this. Please excuse my habit of wandering. From 
my childhood I have had a strong inclination to step from my path 
and kick every fool in reach ; and this idea about ancestry is certainly 
very foolish, although it is infinitely more sane than the republican- 
democratic contempt of the whole subject which, but for certain 
natural safeguards, would in a few generations degrade all of the 
race, and which even now makes it doubtful in very many cases 
whether a man is best fitted for a hostler or a President, is a gentle- 
man or a blackguard, a saint or a scoundrel. Let’s get back to our 
subject. 

It will not do to go into an analysis of the various claims of special 
merits put forth by the historiographers of Sir Guy ; of the claim of 
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one to give the true “realistic” Sir Guy; of another to give the 
exact tone of the society in which Sir Guy moves; of one to be 
Raphaelesque, of another to be Pre-Raphaelite. ‘The very important 
question comes up: What good does all their writing do? 

It would be useless to talk all around the point, and I answer the 
question at once by saying: no good at all to the world ; and, except 
to a very few, the most lucky ones, but little profit to the writers 
themselves. I include all the small and half-matured fry of writers, 
and am not speaking of either the men or the women who have the 
least claim to be called true honey-bees, or even true hornets. Talley- 
rand’s rude speech about the necessity of living may be most properly 
applied to about ninety-hundredths of the living writers of fiction ; 
and is of only doubtful application to two or three of every reserved 
ten, at any rate it will take a number of years to decide as to them. 
Do not think that I am making either ill-natured or random assertions. 
I will leave it to you yourself to say whether more than ten out of 
every hundred novels and tales published are ever read a second time 
by any one who has access to other books. You know they are not ; 
they add nothing to the wisdom of the world. No man learns from 
them how to conduct either himself or his business. They in no 
respect take the place of experience by teaching true lessons ; but all 
they set forth is false, unnatural, and most frequently base: so that 
there is not only no necessity for their authors to live, but the profits 
made by them are but vile profits. The writers find in their race a 
love of the marvellous and the sensual, and make their wages by 
exciting and aggravating it. If you find a difficulty in drawing the 
distinction between really good and really useless writers, the public 
finds no such difficulty when you give it time to decide. Loss by 
non-use holds good with regard to all fashions of manners, books, or 
garments, whether it does or does not with the members of an animal, 
insect, or plant ; and time thus inevitably distinguishes the valuable 
from the useless. Of all the almost numberless writers in our language 
who gave to the public their productions during the past and the 
earlier part of the present century, how few remain! and of that few, 
how very few are read! It is true that the sensational and sensuous 
stories now rife take the attention away from the Vicar of Wakefield, 
the Spectator, and the other good old books; but those books have 
already outlived as able rivals as these of ours, and will still live 
when these are dead and forgotten. Do you think that Xenophon 
and Pliny; and Plutarch and Tacitus, Euripides and Virgil, and the 
small list of other authors whose works we have, were the only writers 
of their ages in their nations? Not at all. There were Latin and 
Greek Bourcicaults and Lawrences and Edwardses, and the rest of 
them—to say nothing of the Buntlines and the Cobbs and the 
Arthurs, and all that trash—plenty of them. Nay, I am doing the 
ancients injustice: paper was too dear then, and the art of writing 
too little disseminated. They had only possible Buntlines, Cobbs, 
and Arthurs —“ the makings of them,” as one may say. 

Suppose that to Sir Walter Scott and the older writers the present 
century had only added one writer of fictitious narrative — let us say, 
e. g. Thackeray (or any other of the scant half-dozen great writers of 
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fiction we have had: we are only illustrating, and it matters not which 
is the example). What is said of the man of one book, could in that 
case be said in a measure of the whole English-speaking world. By 
the time they had exhausted the store of that great head and heart, 
they would be his equals in head, heart, and experience ; and in 
order to understand even with partial satisfaction that great genius 
and passion, they would have to strive mightily for improvement. 
Who has yet gone to the depths, ascended to the heights, and flown 
to the breadth and lengths of Shakspeare’s mind and passion? I do 
not mean who has commented upon Shakspeare and found new 
readings of Shakspeare, and all that sort of thing, of which there is 
no end, even if a Holy Grail or a Mother Goose (the more sensible 
of the two) be the subject. But who has exhausted Shakspeare, 
knows all that Shakspeare meant, and feels all that Shakspeare felt? 

And so it is. As there were one or two true prophets at a time, 
and true prophets succeeded each other, though sometimes at long 
intervals, and performed their mission, whether at the time heeded or 
unheeded, so two or three or a dozen great writers of fiction (as it is 
called, though to be worthy it must be truer than history, as true as 
Nature herself) would have done us much good ; for the world would 
then have been healthfully amused and properly instructed. But the 
great flood of little spirits we have had and are having, each clamor- 
ous to tell his little tale, take his little pay, and pass out of sight, has 
wrought great harm. The world has learned to seek the amusement 
and care nothing for the profit. 

And here is one perfect test-question of a work of fiction: Why 
was it written? Unless the product of a well-stored mind, a ripe and 
calm judgment, a large and varied experience, and a good heart 
actuated by benevolence, it is valueless except for the mere sensation 
it produces. One had as well take laughing-gas, or opium, or 
hasheesh for substantial food, as read such a book for improvement 
or for healthy amusement. To understand the ways of society, to 
know the scandals of society, and to be able to describe those ways 
and to narrate those scandals rhetorically and in correct language, 
are accomplishments ; but the writer who is only thus provided can 
have but meagre hope of doing good or of making lasting fame. 

I regret to believe that the vastly greater number of writers of 
fiction (literary writers, or belles-lettres writers, as they may be styled 
generically, to include all who do not confine themselves to science, 
language, theology—though most of the writers of the day on 
religion should be classed as writers of fiction — politics, or history). 
I say, I regret to believe that the vastly greater number of them are 
entirely devoid of any aspiration to do good or to gain lasting fame. 
I fear that they write as other men and women labor in workshops 
and fields — not because they have a genius for tools and invention 
or for botany, but because they have to make wages. 

I shall not be misunderstood when I say that this is degrading. 
Almost all writers have had to write for wages, but no great writer 
ever wrote only for wages. Virgil would have sung, and Thackeray 
and Scott would have written, though Virgil had been in Augustus’s 
place and Thackeray and Scott had been royal dukes. It was their 
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mission to write, as it was the prophet’s mission to teach and warn ; 
and woe be unto each unless he should perform his mission! The 
“mute, inglorious Milton” theory does well enough for poetry, but, 
as the lawyers say, it is not true in point of fact. 

It is no disgrace to receive wages for one’s labor; but the writer 
who labors with the wages as his sole object is precisely on a level 
with the rope-walker and the ballet-girl. He goes to his writing as 
they to their performances, just because it is the work he finds most 
convenient ; and as we do not expect high principle in rope-dancers 
and ballet-girls, so we do not find it in their literary fellow “artists.” 
A Blondin or an Ellsler may raise the art by boldness or by agility to 
an “international” importance (just as may a Sayers and a Heenan), 
and it may be dignified by such terms as “courageous daring” and 
“the poetry of motion”; but after all it is but nerve and muscle 
well exercised and trained, and a conjuror who could swallow his 
rival would attract away all their spectators. So, too, a literary day- 
laborer may astonish and electrify by the details of the story he tells ; 
but apart from the story itself there is nothing, and he who comes 
along with a more shocking or tickling story supplants him. “Jack 
and the Bean-Stalk” is quite as exciting to the little audience which 
hears it for the first time, and “ Puss in Boots” and “ Cinderella ” are 
vastly more instructive. 

The resemblance between the enlightenment in Christendom in this 
nineteenth century and the barbarism outside of Christendom in the 
ninth century, and before and since then, is very astonishing. Won- 
derful and sensuous tales were then, as now, the great delight of the 
people. And it is useless to account for it by saying that then they 
delighted in them as food for empty minds, and now we delight in 
them as a relief from thinking ; that as Hassan in his little shop 
found the labors of life much lightened by the thought of Bedreddin’s 
astonishment at being punished for not putting pepper in his cream- 
tarts, so now Smith relaxes the tension of his mind over Longs, 
Shorts, and Fractions, by suffering it to bask in the mild radiance of 
Lady Constance or Mi/adi, and soothe itself in the highly aérated 
atmosphere of their lives and the lives of the society about them. 
As well say that whiskey is good at all times, for Harry drinks 
because he is gay and Dick because he is sad, Tom because he is 
hot and dry and Bill because he is cold and wet ; whereas the truth 
is that each drinks because he likes the liquor. We in this age and 
country like these stories— because we like them; because it is 
human nature to like them, to like stimulus of all kinds. The most 
sensational, even the most vicious writers who have ever lived, created 
no appetite ; they found it already existing, and their sin is that for 
the sake of lucre, malice, or applause, they have tried to aggravate it. 
There is no sin in telling or in hearing a merely thrilling story ; but 
there is sin in frittering away the time, and our faculties of mind and 
soul, in the occupation. There is no sin in taking a dram or a drink 
of wine, but there is sin in destroying the body and brutalising or 
weakening the faculties of mind and soul by excess of drinking ; and 
besides its being a low business to keep a grog-shop, it is a sinful 
business to aggravate the appetite of one not yet a drunkard, and to 
highly spice the drunkard’s glass. 
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Although so incomplete in its details, we must let this outline do 
for this part of our subject. Let us “try back” a little and go more 


-especially for the “substance ” of our modern novels of all classes 


below the highest. When they are not solely sensually sensational, 
or entirely stupidly moral, you will find, extraordinary as it may seem, 
this same theme running through almost every one of them, English 
and American, French and German: The Dignity of Labor. Sir 
Guy is in almost every metamorphosis and in every position the 
exemplar of the dignity of labor. At the first glance is it not odd 
that the labors of authors should invariably make the same outgrowth 
(as one of them would technically term it) of sordidness and vanity? 

The dignity of labor! What does it mean? For years it has been 
dinned over all civilised lands as an axiom of politics until men have 
got to using it vaguely. If it have any political or social meaning at 
all, it is that the day-laborer in the field or the workshop is made 
worthy by the fact of his laboring to take rank with the highest of his 
race. His laboring confers upon him a dignity which entitles him, at 
least, to share in the government of his nation. “We work for our 
living,” says he to the noble, or to his employer, “and you do not. 
We therefore perform our duty better and are more worthy than you. 
Give us then at least a political equality with yourself; and,” he 
thinks to himself, “by the force of our numbers we will regulate 
affairs and social equality to suit ourselves. The greatest good to 
the greatest number! Among equals a majority must rule! Property 
is theft!”’ and so on. 

Now was there ever such arrant nonsense? Was there ever any- 
thing more vicious, arising from baser feelings? The phrase was 
invented by folly, assisted by lust, vanity, and envy. It began to 
spread among fierce radical-republicans, or, in other words, among 
men tired of labor and envious of those at ease. 

Dignity of labor, forsooth! There is no dignity about it. It is a 
curse ; and he is most fortunate, most dignified by God’s providence, 
who can live and do his duty with the least labor. Look at the 
matter practically and you will see what clap-trap it is. It is no 
disgrace, though a misfortune, to have to labor for bread, because 
labor is imposed upon man ; but as he who actually labors with his 
hands for bread literally fulfills the curse, therefore he is so dignified 
as to be more of a true noble man, and to have, if anything, more 
natural rights than the master who employs him. And as we hear 
that Hahnemann’s 3oth dilution, or “ best dose,” “ has a real spiritual- 
isation of the dynamic property, and by having the character of the 
Infinite is certainly marked as a reform being accomplished under 
Christian influence, carrying man to the idea of the Infinite, and allow- 
ing him to witness the omnipotent image of the Divinity,” so we may 
expect to hear that the most toiling laborer in the severest, hottest, 
and most repulsive work, by approaching nearest in literalness to the 
execution of the divine command, is so lifted, as it were, into nearest 
communion with the divine mind, and should be regarded accord- 
ingly. That is precisely the idea, and there can be no other definite 
idea. My gardener, then, though not quite so dignified as this 
favorite of gods and men, after getting the flowers for my dinner- 
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table, should wash his hands and take his seat amongst the most 
honorable of my guests! The fiddlers of the band, dignified by 
their labor, should take it turn about to dance with the belles of the 
ball-room! ‘The barber should shave his customer and walk home 
arm-in-arm with him! The scavenger should empty his slops and 
drive back, hitch his mule in front of the finest house in his district, 
and feel that he has only his due if asked in to make himself at home 
in the bosom of the family! The field-hand, after being dignified by 
a day’s hard work, should walk into your parlor and turn over the 
pages of the music for your daughter ! 

Don’t you see what infernal nonsense it is? If by dignity they 
mean worthiness, you and I will grant at once that the laborer is 
worthy of his hire ; but to what more dignity is he entitled from us? 
Respect? Yes; if it was his duty to work and he did it cheerfully, 
we respect him for that; and if he has done a good day’s skilful 
work, we respect him further as a good laborer. But what other 
respect is due? Do his education, his feelings, his morals, his 
propriety of dress and demeanor, and his social habits, fit him to be 
at home and comfortable in the society of his employer’s family? 
Have him into your social circles then ; but it is not his labor which 
entitles him to that mark of equality. His labor has only earned his 
wages. Wages are the fruit of labor, and it is utterly absurd to 
attach any moral to the exertion of just so much skill and nervous 
force under the compulsion of necessity. It would be just as sensible 
to associate moral qualities with a steam-engine. A man may gain 
applause for his skill or intelligence, and may gain esteem for the 
spirit with which he has done his work ; but it is his skill, his intelli- 
gence, and his spirit, and not his mere labor, which deserves the 
applause and esteem. Bah! Labor is a curse; and one had as well 
attach moral qualities to child-bearing as to working —the harder 
the labor the more dignified and virtuous the person ! 

Dignity of labor! Go into the mines, fields, and workshops, and 
go from them to the homes and lodging-places of the workmen, and 
see whether their labor have dignified them ; if one, or even a consider- 
able number of them have any dignity as men or women, you will find 
that it arises from other sources than the labor—that it most 
generally if not always is inherited, and that it is held to in spite of 
the labor. Engaged as is every living thing in a struggle for existence, 
men work because they have to work or die. With eyes and form 
bent to earth in their labor, so their thoughts and feelings grovel. (I 
speak of the mass, not of the exceptions.) Discontent, envy, and 
hatred are the most prevailing feelings with them, both when at work 
and during their hours of relaxation. God’s sun is only blinding and 
hot to them ; stone and coal are only hard and heavy ; the earth itself 
is only a sluggish mass to be toiled upon. Their bitter sweat em- 
bitters their hearts, and there is no God who rules, or no goodness in 
Him if He do exist and do rule. Religion is weak folly ; science is 
occult ; morality is but a matter of convenience ; law is a grinding 
grievance imposed by masters for their own protection. 

All this is the natural effect of that labor which dignifies. And if 
you object that it is only the lowest and severest manual labor which 
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thus degrades, I appeal to the novelist’s own feelings whether his 
labor for bread, in so far as it is for bread and apart from its inherent 
interest, is not always suggesting the degrading thought, how little for 
how much! or, conversely, a repining that it should be so much for 
so little! But, as I was saying, these hard thoughts and feelings are 
the natural effects of the cause, and as you increase the cause you 
intensify the effects. Ignorance of books has nothing to do with 
their production. Though one had all human learning, to have to 
toil for daily bread would still be bitter ; and degrading rather than 
dignifying thoughts and feelings would be engendered in any such 
one not under the influence of a divine and mightier philosophy. 
Labor is a curse and men bear it as a curse ; and as they feel its 
woefulness they are not apt to philosophise over its being also a 
blessing. To labor cheerfully dignifies a man just as to have the 
consumption or the toothache uncomplainingly may dignify him, by 
proving and strengthening his fortitude, and perchance giving him 
some thought or an access of resignation which may make him a 
little fitter for heaven. Again: The single or occasional perform- 
ance of the vilest necessary office may be said to dignify a man just 
as martyrdom or disgrace from office may dignify him, by manifesting 
the grandeur of his soul; but it is a vile office, and death and 
disgrace are to be dreaded for all that. 

Employment is absolutely necessary for man’s happiness ; but we 
must make the distinction between healthful and pleasant employ- 
ment and that labor for bread which is imposed upon the great mass 
of the human race. There may be dignity in an emperor working 
his cabbages rather than lead an idle, useless life, but there ts 
certainly none in the working of his gardener who gets his living by 
working. 

Let us return to speak more personally of the historiographers of 
Sir Guy and our other friends. ‘They would not write unless com- 
pelled to do so; for none ever voluntarily labor at writing as a 
serious, steady employment, except the needy who make a trade of it ; 
the innocent, who cannot write, but are impelled by a sort of blind 
ambition ; and the great, whose souls so burn within them as to 
oblige them to write. These are the species of the genus. The 
varieties of each species are innumerable or not worth enumerating. 
I suspect that most show a cross of the innocent and needy. 

The dignity of labor is, then, one chief part of the substance of 
the writing of our friends. Another chief part is the bliss and 
greater dignity of not having to labor. Let your hungry author alone 
for appreciating that! 

I, for one, should have no objection to this were it not for the 
wickedly extravagant waste of “life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness,” of eatables, drinkables, and wearables, of appetites and 
passions, which these fortunate gentry indulge in ; so that when justly 
weighed as presented, there is infinitely less good and dignity in their 
lives of ease and elegance than in the lives of toil as the same class 
of writers present it. Lazarus will always have the best of it when 
he is contrasted only with a Dives. 

This subject of the tone, style, and matter of novels is very vast, 
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and I hardly know how to extricate myself from it so as not to be 
abrupt, and at the same time to draw to a satisfactory conclusion. 
My objections may be summed up in short order. I object to a 
pretence of learning, and I equally object to a parade of learning. 
Both the one and the other arise from low motives, and must con- 
sequently do more harm than good. I object to false pictures of 
life, to false morality, false philosophy, false religion, false science, 
and false sentiment, even in the smallest quantities. Huge effects 
arise from apparently very small causes, and the healthy mental and 
moral development of a whole generation or of a whole age may be 
prevented by one false principle in such grave matters. I have long 
been convinced that men rarely change their opinions except about 
matters of physical fact. Generally, the opinions about matters not 
the subjects of ocular or other undeniable demonstration, and the 
feelings inculcated by circumstances or by authority in youth, are only 
developed and strengthened as years pass on. Indeed, although I 
would not for an instant have the appearance of limiting the power 
and the grace of God, yet as He works by natural laws, I think it 
most probable that few are Christians in mature years who were not 
in some degree indoctrinated in Christianity in their early youth. It 
seems to me that, for instance, the only hope of Christian missions in 
heathen lands is in the education of the children. The little success 
among the adults, after many years and much money spent and blood 
shed, would appear to support this view, as does also the text of the 
second commandment. At any rate, lawyers, scientific men, and 
practical men in all the walks of life can tell us how slight mistakes 
have hindered progress for years or for ages ; while we all know how 
a false social or political principle, say that of the divine right of 
kings, or that of “the man and brother,” or that of liberty and 
equality, can not only hinder progress but can work unutterable woes. 

In a sketch like this I cannot amplify such a subject. All I can 
do, or wish to do, is to suggest ideas which have no doubt been 
already worked out in your own minds. That I may, by chance, put 
some one of you in mind of a forgotten thought or connection of 
thoughts, or may lead you into a course of thought you have over- 
looked, is sufficient honor to hope for. Although at the outset I 
announced myself as Professor Grimgribber, I assure you that I am 
not one of those who pretend to “teach with authority.” 

Having given you some of my objections, you must be told, on the 
other hand, in justice to myself, that I most heartily approve of the 
“cakes and ale” of life. As we feel it, life is movement and warmth, 
and brightness and play are necessary for us. We have spiritual as 
well as physical nerves, which enjoy and -need to be tickled in some 
sort, or else they become atrophied and disease or derange the whole 
system. A little of Sir Guy would be capital as a burlesque, to 
excite our surprise and laughter ; but when we have him as a serious 
and staple article of production for mental and moral nourishment, 
we become sated, and starve, just as we would become sated and 
starve if fed on wine, preserves, and pickles alone. 

But here comes a butterfly of another variety: one of the frailest 
and shortest-lived of the species; an ephemera, which rarely lives 
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out half of even its minutes. As he touches our web you perceive 
that he hardly jars a thread. We style his class the Poietechnidz, or, 
perhaps more properly, the Poietiodes ; and they are a most wonderful 
illustration of the difference between vitality and physical strength. 
Feeble as one of them is, you cannot by any possibility kill him. He 
lives his minute, hour, or day, in spite of the pin of ridicule and the 
chloroform of contempt. His “seeds of death” are in himself, and 
are independent of external things. 

Let us, however, treat a grave subject gravely. There can hardly 
be found, I venture to say, a more puzzling question in psychology 
than that of the attraction which verse possesses for the human race, 
at any rate the English and American parts of it. The only psycho- 
logical works I have ever studied are my own heart and the Bible ; but 
it seems to me that, given our language, manners, occupations, and 
chief desire of life to any disinterested philosopher in the moon, or 
in one of the planets, and his calculations would be ten thousand to 
one against our being so attracted. Yet we see that our men, women, 
and children run to verse to relieve feelings of sorrow, of joy, of 
indignation, of patriotism, and any kind of inflation they may mistake 
for the “ zvflatus divinus.” 

I cannot possibly account for this except by analogy. I must sup- 
pose that as our bodies have a kind of instinctive enjoyment in 
chewing substances of a certain plastic consistence, regardless of 
their agreeable flavor or their nutritious qualities, and an instinctive 
enjoyment of the feeling of certain substances, as furs, or velvet, or 
mud-pies, so our souls have this instinctive faculty and fondness for 
verse. It is perhaps the case that some ancestor (to take up with 
modern science) had the faculty and fondness in perfect proportions, 
and we have them in a rudimentary manner ; just as he had the tail 
and pointed ears of which we have the rudiments. Who knows? I 
wonder at nothing. But I must acknowledge that the facts bear out 
the scientific theory in this case; for from the time of Homer the 
poetic faculty seemed to weaken in power, until it “bred back,” as a 
monstrosity, in Shakspeare, since whose time it has steadily declined, 
so that nowadays it is but rudimental, and the inclination alone is 
retained. 

For my part, while I somewhat regret the loss of the power, I am 
thankful that the inclination remains. Its efforts, like the crying and 
contortions of an impotent infant, are sometimes annoying ; but we 
should reflect how healthy it is, how much good it does! The 
mental exercise of searching for rhymes strengthens reason, and the 
careful adjustment of syllables for rhythm teaches how to put this and 
that together in weightier matters. 

I know that you will be disappointed that I do not give you 
specimens of the “Ah, me!” style, the “Hail glorious banner!” 
style, the “ Pastoral-comical, tragical-comical, historical-pastoral, poem- 
unlimited ” styles, although you will agree that my paper is already 
long enough. I should myself be very dissatisfied and impatient if I 
did not know that what is only deferred is not lost ; for I have still to 
give you the true, authentic, and ungarbled history of the Holy Grail, 
and a great number of stories and ideas you would regret not to 
possess after you once make them your own. 
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To tell you the honest truth, for it is useless to keep it back, I stop 
just here because I am influenced, and also much annoyed, by the 
scruples and timidity of my amanuensis. It puzzles me, too, to know 
whether they are genuine, or are only the pretences of laziness. I 
have no fear of offending or of tiring you, my good people; but he 
insists (and with some show of reason, I must confess) that as he, and 
not I, must be the sufferer in every case, it behooves him to have 
scruples to be timid and to complain. To use his own energetic but 
coarse language to me, “ You prose, and I ache; you offend, and I 
get kicked.” To such reasoning I have no answer ; but I do sincerely 
trust, as well as hope, that neither he nor I shall ever have real occa- 
sion to grieve for having given offence to those we desire to please. 
As for the others, it is to be hoped they still have feeling, however 
their consciences may be seared. 4 /envoi/ as they delight to say. 


Joun S. Hott. 


The Cornhill Magazine 


LORD KILGOBBIN. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
ATLEE’S EMBARRASSMENTS. 


HEN Atlee returned to dress for dinner, he was sent for 

hurriedly by Walpole, who told him that Lord Danesbury’s 
answer had arrived, with the order “Send him over at once, and 
write fully at the same time.” 

“ There is an eleven-o’clock ‘packet, Atlee, to-night,” said he: “you 
must manage to start by that. You'll reach Holyhead by four or 
thereabouts, and can easily get to the castle by mid-day.” 

“T wish I had had a little more time,” muttered the other. “If I 
am to present myself before his Excellency in such a ‘rig’ as this —”’ 

“T have thought of that. We are nearly of the same size and build ; 
you are, perhaps, a trifle taller, but nothing to signify. Now Buck- 
master has just sent me a mass of things of all sorts from town ; they 
are in my dressing-room, not yet unpacked. Go up and look at them 
after dinner: take what suits you—as much —all, if you like — but 
don’t delay now. It only wants a few minutes of seven o’clock.” 

Atlee muttered his thanks hastily and went his way. If there was 
a thoughtfulness in the generosity of this action,— the mode in which 
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it was performed —the measured coldness of the words—the look 
of impassive examination that accompanied them, and the abstention 
from anything that savored of explanation or apology for a liberty — 
were all deeply felt by the other. 

It was true, Walpole had often heard him teil of the freedom with 
which he had treated Dick Kearney’s wardrobe, and how poor Dick 
was scarcely sure he could call an article of dress his own whenever 
Joe had been the first to go out into the town. The innumerable 
straits to which he reduced that unlucky chum, who had actually to 
deposit a dinner suit at a hotel to save it from Atlee’s rapacity, had 
amused Walpole ; but then these things were all done in the spirit of 
the honest familiarity that prevailed between them —the tie of true 
camaraderie that neither suggested a thought of obligation on one side 
nor of painful inferiority on the other. Here it was totally different. 
These men did not live together with that daily interchange of liberties 
which, with all their passing contentions, so accustom people to each 
other’s humors as to establish the soundest and strongest of all 
friendships. Walpole had adopted Atlee because he found him useful 
in a variety of ways. He was adroit, ready-witted, and intelligent ; a 
half-explanation sufficed with him on anything—a mere hint was 
enough to give him for an interview or a reply. He read people 
readily, and rarely failed to profit by the knowledge. Strange as it 
may seem, the great blemish of his manner — his snobbery — Walpole 
rather liked than disliked it. It was a sort of qualifying element 
that satisfied him, as though it said, “‘ With all that fellow’s cleverness, 
he is not ‘one of us.’ He might make a wittier reply, or write a 
smarter note ; but society has its little tests,— not one of which he 
could respond to.” And this was an inferiority Walpole loved to 
cherish and was pleased to think over. 

Atlee felt that Walpole might, with very little exercise of courtesy, 
have dealt more considerately by him. 

“T’m not exactly a valet,” muttered he to himself, “to whom a man 
flings a waistcoat as he chucks a shilling toa porter. I am more than 
Mr. Walpole’s equal in many things which are not accidents of 
fortune.” 

He knew scores of things he could do better than him ; indeed, 
there were very few he could not. 

Poor Joe was not, however, aware ,that it was in the “ not doing ” 
lay Walpole’s secret of superiority ; that the inborn sense of abstention 
is the great distinguishing element of the class Walpole belonged to ; 
and he might harass himself for ever and yet never guess where it 
was that the distinction evaded him. 

Atlee’s manner at dinner was unusually cold and silent. He habitu- 
ally made the chief efforts of conversation ; now he spoke little and 
seldom. When Walpole talked, it was in that careless discursive way 
it was his wont to discuss matters with a familiar. He often put 
questions, and as often went on without waiting for the answers. 

As they sat over the dessert and were alone, he adverted to the 
other’s mission, throwing out little hints and cautions as to manner, 
which Atlee listened to in perfect silence, and without the slightest 
sign that could indicate the feeling they produced. 
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“You are going into a new country, Atlee,” said he, at last, “and 
I am sure you will not be sorry to learn something of the geography.” 

“Though it may mar a little of the adventure,” said the other, 
smiling. 

“ Ah, that’s exactly what I want to warn you against. With us in 
England there are none of those social vicissitudes you are used to 
here. The game of life is played gravely, quietly, and calmly. There 
are no brilliant successes of bold talkers, no coups-de-théatre of amusing 
raconteurs: no one tries to push himself into any position of eminence.” 

A half movement of impatience, as Atlee pushed his wine-glass 
before him, arrested the speaker: “I perceive,” said he, stiffly, “ you 
regard my counsels as unnecessary.” 

“Not that, Sir, so much as hopeless,” rejoined the other, coldly. 

“His Excellency will ask you, probably, some questions about this 
country: let me warn you not to give him Irish answers.” 

“T don’t think I understand you, Sir.” 

“T mean, don’t deal in any exaggerations, avoid extravagance, and 
never be slap-dash.” 

“Oh, these are Irish, then?” 

Without deigning reply to this, Walpole went on: “Of course you 
have your remedy for all the evils of Ireland. I never met an Irishman 
who had not. But I beg you spare his lordship your theory, whatever 
it is, and simply answer the questions he will ask you.” 

“T will try, Sir,” was the meek reply. 

“ Above all things, let me warn you against a favorite blunder of 
your countrymen. Don’t endeavor to explain peculiarities of action 
in this country by singularities of race or origin ; don’t try to make 
out that there are special points of view held that are unknown on the 
other side of the channel, or that there are other differences between 
the two peoples except such as more rags and greater wretchedness 
produce. We have got over that very venerable and time-honored 
blunder, and do not endeavor to revive it.” 

“Indeed !” 

“Fact, I assure you. It is possible in some remote country-house 
to chance upon some antiquated Tory who still cherishes these notions ; 
but you'll not find them amongst men of mind or intelligence, nor 
amongst any class of our people.” 

It was on Atlee’s lip to ask “Who were our people?” but he 
forbore by a mighty effort, and was silent. 

“T don’t knowif I have any other cautions to give you. Do you?” 

“No, Sir. I could not even have reminded you of these if you had 
not yourself remembered them.” 

“Oh, I had almost forgotten it. If his Excellency should give you 
anything to write out, or to copy, don’t smoke while you are over it ; 
he abhors tobacco. I should have given you a warning to be equally 
careful as regards Lady Maude’s sensibilities ; but, on the whole, I 
suspect you'll scarcely see her.” 

“Ts that all, Sir?” said the other, rising. 

“Well, I think so. I shall be curious to hear how you acquit 
yourself — how you get on with his Excellency, and how he takes you ; 


and you must write it all to me. Ain’t you much too early ; it’s 
scarcely ten o’clock?” 
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“ A quarter-past ten ; and I have some miles to drive to Kingstown.” 

“ And not yet packed, perhaps?” said the other, listlessly. 

“No, Sir; nothing ready.” 

“Oh! you'll be in ample time ; I’ll vouch for it. You are one of 
the rough-and-ready order, who are never late. Not but in this same 
flurry of yours you have made me forget something I know I had to 
say ;.and you tell me you can’t remember it?” 

“No, Sir.” 

“ And yet,” said the other sententiously, “the crowning merit of a 
private secretary is exactly that sort of memory. Your intellects, if 
properly trained, should be the complement of your chief’s. The 
infinite number of things that are too small and too insignificant for 
him, are to have their place, duly docketed and dated, in your brain ; 
and the very expression of his face should be an indication to you of 
what he is looking for and yet cannot remember. Do you mark me?” 

“ Half-past ten,” cried Atlee, as the clock chimed on the mantle- 
piece ; and he hurried away without another word. 

It was only as he saw the pitiable penury of his own scanty ward- 
robe that he could persuade himself to accept of Walpole’s offer. 

“ After all,” he said, “the loan of a dress-coat may be the turning- 
point of a whole destiny. Junot sold all he had to buy a sword, to 
make his first campaign ; all 7 have is my shame, and here it goes 
for a suit of clothes!” And with these words he rushed down to 
Walpole’s dressing-room, and, not taking time to inspect and select 
the contents, carried off the box as it was with him. “TI’ll tell him 
all when I write,” muttered he, as he drove away. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
Dick KEARNEY’s CHAMBERS. 


WueEN Dick Kearney quitted Kilgobbin Castle for Dublin, he was 
very far from having any projects in his head, excepting to show his 
cousin Nina that he could live without her. 

“T believe,” muttered he to himself, “she counts upon me as 
another ‘victim.’ These coquettish damsels have a theory that the 
‘whole drama of life’ is the game of their fascinations and the con- 
sequences that come of them, and that we men make it our highest 
ambition to win them, and subordinate all we do in life to their favor. 
I should like to show her that one man at least refuses to yield this 
allegiance, and that whatever her blandishments do with others, with 
him they are powerless.” 

These thoughts were his travelling-companions for nigh fifty miles 
of travel, and, like most travelling-companions, grew to be tiresome 
enough towards the end of the journey. 

When he arrived in Dublin he was in no hurry to repair to his 
quarters in Trinity ; they were not particularly cheery in the best of 
times, and now it was long vacation, with few men in town and 
everything sad and spiritless; besides this, he was in no mood to 
meet Atlee, whose free-and-easy jocularity he knew he would not 
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endure, even with his ordinary patience. Joe had never condescended 
to write one line since he had left Kilgobbin, and Dick, who felt that 
in presenting him to his family he had done him immense honor, was 
proportionately indignant at this show of indifference. But, by the 
same easy formula with which he could account for anything in Nina’s 
conduct, by her “coquetry,” he was able to explain every deviation 
from decorum of Joe Atlee’s by his “snobbery.” And it is astonish- 
ing how comfortable the thought made him, that this man, in all his 
smartness and ready wit, in his prompt power to acquire, and his still 
greater quickness to apply knowledge, was after all a most consummate 
snob. 

He had no taste for a dinner at commons, so he ate his mutton- 
chop at a tavern, and went tothe play. Ineffaby bored, he sauntered 
along the almost deserted streets of the city, and just as midnight 
was striking he turned under the arched portal of the College. 
Secretly hoping that Atlee might be absent, he inserted the key and 
entered his quarters. 

The grim old coal-bunker in the passage, the silent corridor, and 
the dreary room at the end of it, never looked more dismal than as he 
surveyed them now by the light of a little wax match he had lighted 
to guide his way. ‘There stood the massive old table in the middle, 
with its litter of books and papers — memories of many a headache ; 
and there was the paper of coarse Cavendish, against which he had 
so often protested, as well as a pewter-pot —a new infraction against 
propriety since he had been away. Worse, however, than all assaults 
on decency, were a pair of coarse highlows, which had been placed 
within the fender, and had evidently enjoyed the fire so long as it 
lingered in the grate’ 

“So like the fellow! so like him!” was all that Dick could mutter, 
and he turned away in disgust. 

As Atlee never went to bed till daybreak, it was quite clear that he 
was from home ; and as the College gates could not reopen till morning, 
Dick was not sorry to feel that he was safe from all intrusion for some 
hours. With this consolation, he betook him to his bedroom, and 
proceeded to undress. Scarcely, however, had he thrown off his coat 
than a heavy, long-drawn respiration startled him. He stopped and 
listened: it came again, and from the bed. He drew nigh, and there, 
to his amazement, on his own pillow, lay a massive head of a coarse- 
looking, vulgar man, of about thirty, with a silk handkerchief fastened 
over it as nightcap. A brawny arm lay outside the bed-clothes, with 
an enormous hand of very questionable cleanness, though one of the 
fingers wore a heavy gold ring. 

Wishing to gain what knowledge he might of his guest before 
awaking him, Dick turned to inspect his clothes, which, in a wild 
disorder, lay scattered through the room. They were of the very 
poorest ; but such still as might have belonged to a very humble 
clerk, or a messenger in a counting-house. A large black-leather 
pocket-book fell from a pocket of the’coat, and, in replacing it, Dick 
perceived it was filled with letters. On one of these, as he closed 
the clasp, he read the name “ Mr. Daniel Donogan, Dartmouth Jail.” 

“What!” cried he, “is this the great head-centre, Donogan, I have 
read so much of? and how is he here?” 
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Though Dick Kearney was not usually quick of apprehension, he 
was not long here in guessing what the situation meant: it was clear 
enough that Donogan, being a friend of Joe Atlee, had been harbored 
here as a safe refuge. Of all places in the capital, none were so 
secure from the visits of the police as the College ; indeed it would 
have been no small hazard for the public force to have invaded these 
precincts. Calculating therefore that Kearney was little likely to leave 
Kilgobbin at present, Atlee had installed his friend in Dick’s quarters. 
The indiscretion was a grave one; in fact, there was nothing — even 
to expulsion itself — might not have followed on discovery. 

“So like him! so like him!” was all he could mutter, as he arose 
and walked about the room. 

While he thus mused, he turned into Atlee’s bedroom, and at once 
it appeared why Mr. Donogan had been accommodated in his room. 
Atlee’s was perfectly destitute of everything: bed, chest-of-drawers, 
dressing-table, chair and bath were all gone. The sole object in the 
chamber was a coarse print of a well-known informer of the year ’98, 
“‘Jemmy O’Brien,” under whose portrait was written, in Atlee’s hand, 
“ Bought in at fourpence-halfpenny, at the general sale, in affectionate 
remembrance of his virtues, by one who feels himself to be a relative. 
—J. A.” Kearney tore down the picture in passion, and stamped 
upon it; indeed, his indignation with his chum had now passed all 
bounds of restraint. 

“So like him in everything 
ness. 

Having thus satisfied himself that he had read the incident aright, 
he returned to the sitting-room, and at once degided that he would 
leave Donogan to his rest till morning. 

“Tt will be time enough then to decide what is to be done,” thought 
he. 

He then proceeded to relight the fire, and, drawing a sofa near, he 
wrapped himself in a railway-rug and lay down to sleep. For a long 
time he could not compose himself to slumber ; he thought of Nina 
and her wiles — ay, they were wiles: he saw them plainly enough. 
It was true he was no prize—no “catch,” as they call it—to angle 
for ; and such a girl as she was could easily look higher ; but still he 
might swell the list of those followers she seemed to like to behold at 
her feet offering up every homage to her beauty, even to their actual 
despair. And he thought of his own condition — very hopeless and 
purposeless as it was. 

“What a journey to be sure was life, without a goal to strive for. 
Kilgobbin would be his one day ; but by that time would it be able 
to pay off the mortgages that were raised upon it? It was true Atlee 
was no richer, but Atlee was a shifty, artful fellow, with scores of 
contrivances to go to windward of Fortune in even the very worst of 
weather. Atlee would do many a thing 4e would’ not stoop to.” 

And as Kearney said this to himself, he was cautious in the use of 
his verb, and never said “could,” but always “would” do; and oh 
dear! is it not in this fashion that we many of us keep our courage in 
life, and attribute to the want of will what we well know lies in the 
want of power? 
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Last of all, he bethought himself of this man Donogan—a 
dangerous fellow in a certain way, and one whose companionship 
must be got rid of at any price. Plotting over in his mind how this 
should be done in the morning, he at last fell fast asleep. 

So overcome was he by slumber that he never awoke when that 
venerable institution, called the College woman — the hag whom the 
virtue of unerring dons insists on imposing as a servant on resident 
students — entered, made up the fire, swept the room, and arranged 
the breakfast-table. It was only as she jogged his arm to ask him for 
an additional penny to buy more milk that he awoke and remembered 
where he was. 

“Will I get yer honer a bit of bacon?” asked she, in a tone 
intended to be insinuating. 

“Whatever you like,” said he, drowsily. 

“Tt’s himself there likes a rasher — when he can get it,” said she, 
with a leer, and a motion of her thumb towards the adjoining room. 

“Whom do you mean?” asked he, half to learn what and how 
much she knew of his neighbor. 

“Oh! don’t I know him well?— Dan Donogan,” replied she, with 
agrin. “Didn’t I see him in the dock with Smith O’Brien in 748, 
and wasn’t he in trouble again after he got his pardon; and won’t 
he always be in trouble?” 

“ Hush, don’t talk so loud,” cried Dick warningly. 

“ He’d not hear me now if I was screechin’ ; it’s the only time he 
sleeps hard ; for he gets up about three or half-past — before it’s day 
—and he squeezes through the bars of the window, and gets out into 
the Park, and he takes his exercise there for two hours, most of the time 
running full speed and keeping himself in fine wind. Do you know 
what he said to me the other day? ‘Molly,’ says he, ‘when I know I 
can get between those bars there, and run round the College Park in 
three minutes and twelve seconds, I feel that there’s not many a jail 
in Ireland can howld, and the divil a policeman in the island could 
catch me.’” And she had to lean over the back of her chair to steady 
herself while she laughed at the conceit. 

“T think, after all,” said Kearney, “I’d rather keep out of the scrape 
than trust to that way of escaping it.” 

“7#7ewouldn’t,” said she. ‘“ He’d rather be seducin’ the soldiers in 
Barrack Street, or swearing in a new Fenian or nailing a death-warnin’ 
on a hall-door, than he’d be lord mayor! If he wasn’t in mischief 
he’d like to be in his grave.” 

“ And what comes of it all?” said Kearney, scarcely giving any 
exact meaning to his words. 

“That’s what I do be saying myself,” cried the hag. “When they 
can transport you for singing a ballad and send you to pick oakum 
for a green cravat, it’s time to take to some other trade than patriot- 
ism!” And with this reflection she shuffled away to procure the 
materials for breakfast. 

The fresh rolls, the watercress, a couple of red herrings, devilled as 
those ancient damsels are expert in doing, and a smoking dish of 
rashers and eggs, flanked by a hissing tea-kettle, soon made their 
appearance, the hag assuring Kearney that a stout knock with the 
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poker on the back of the grate would summon Mr. Donogan almost 
instantaneously — so rapidly, indeed, and with such indifference as to 
raiment, that, as she modestly declared, “I have to take to my heels 
the moment I call him,” and the modest avowal was confirmed by her 
hasty departure. 

The assurance was so far correct, that scarcely had Kearney 
replaced the poker when the door opened, and one of the strangest 
figures he had ever beheld presented itself in the room. He wasea 
short thick-set man with a profusion of yellowish hair, which, divided 
in the middle of the head, hung down on either side to his neck — 
beard and moustache of the same hue, left little of the face to be seen 
but a pair of lustrous blue eyes, deep-sunken in their orbits, and a 
short, wide-nostrilled nose which bore the closest resemblance to a 
lion’s. Indeed a most absurd likeness to the king of beasts was the * 
impression produced on Kearney as this wild-looking fellow bounded 
forward and stood there amazed at finding a stranger to confront 
him. 

His dress was a flannel-shirt and trousers, and a pair of old slippers 
which had once been Kearney’s own. 

“T was told by the College woman how I was to summon you, Mr. 
Donogan,” said Kearney, good-naturedly. “You're not offended with 
the liberty ?” 

“ Are you Dick?” asked the other, coming forward. 

“Yes. I think most of my friends know me by that name.” 

“ And the old devil has told you mine?” asked he, quickly. 

“No, I believe I discovered that for myself. I tumbled over some 
of your things last night, and saw a letter addressed to you.” 

“You didn’t read it?” 

“Certainly not. It fell out of your pocket-book, and I put it back 
there.” : 

“So the old hag didn’t blab on me? I’m anxious about this, 
because it’s got out somehow that I’m back again. I landed at 
Kenmare in a fishing-boat from the New York Packet the ‘Osprey’ 
on Tuesday fortnight, and three of the newspapers had it before I was 
a week on shore.” 

“Our breakfast is getting cold ; sit down here and let me help you. 
Will you begin with a rasher?” 

Not replying to the invitation, Donogan covered his plate with 
bacon, and leaning his arm on the table, stared fixedly at Kearney. 

“1’m as glad as fifty pounds of it,” muttered he slowly to himself. 

“Glad of what?” 

“Glad that you’re not a swell, Mr. Kearney,” said he gravely. 
“¢The Honorable Richard Kearney,’ whenever I repeated that to 
myself it gave me a cold sweat. I thought of velvet collars and a 
cravat with a grand pin in it, and a stuck-up creature behind both 
that wouldn’t condescend to sit down with me.” 

“T’m sure Joe Atlee gave you no such impression of me.” 

A short grunt that might mean anything was all the reply. 

“He was my chum, and knew me better,” reiterated the other. 

“He knows many a thing he doesn’t say, and he says plenty that 
he doesn’t know. ‘Kearney will be a swell,’ said I, ‘and he’ll turn 
upon me just out of contempt for my condition.’ ” 
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“That was judging me hardly, Mr. Donogan.” 

“No, it wasn’t; it’s the treatment the mangy dogs meet all the 
world over. Why is England insolent to us, but because we’re poor — 
answer me that? Are we mangy? Don’t you feel mangy?—I know 
Ido!” 

Dick smiled a sort of mild contradiction, but said nothing. 

“ Now that I see you, Mr. Kearney,” said the other, “I’m as glad 
as a ten-pound note about a letter I wrote you —” 

“T never received a letter from you.” 

“ Sure I know you didn’t! haven’t I got it here?” And he drew 
forth a square-shaped packet and held it up before him. “I never 
said that I sent it, nor I won’t send it now; here’s its present 
address,” added he, as he threw it on the fire and pressed it down with 
his foot. 

“Why not have given it to me now?” asked the other. 

“‘ Because three minutes will tell you all that was in it, and better 
than writing ; for I can reply to anything that wants an explanation, 
and that’s what a letter cannot. First of all, do you know that Mr. 
Claude Barry, your county member, has asked for the Chiltern, and is 
going to resign?” 

“No, I have not heard it.” 

“Well, it’s a fact. They are going to make him a second secretary 
somewhere, and pension him off. He has done his work: he voted 
an Arms Bill and an Insurrection Act, and he had the influenza when 
the amnesty petition was presented, and sure no more could be 
expected from any man.” 

“The question scarcely concerns me; our interest in the county is 
so small now, we count for very little.” 

“ And don’t you know how to make your influence greater?” 

“T cannot say that I do.” 

“Go to the poll yourself, Richard Kearney, and be the member.” 

“You are talking of an impossibility, Mr. Donogan. First of all, 
we have no fortune, no large estates in the county, with a wide 
tenantry and plenty of votes ; secondly, we have no place amongst 
the county families, as our old name and good blood might have given 
us ; thirdly, we are of the wrong religion, and, I take it, with as wrong 
politics ; and, lastly, we should not know what to do with the prize if 
we had won it.” 

“Wrong in every one of your propositions — wholly wrong,” cried 
the other. “The party that will send you in won’t want to be bribed, 
and they’ll be proud of a man who doesn’t overtop them with his 
money. You don’t need the big families, for you’ll beat them. Your 
religion is the right one, for it will give you the Priests; and your 
politics shall be Repeal, and it will give you the Peasants ; and as to 
not knowing what to do when you're elected, are you so mighty well 
off in life that you’ve nothing to wish for?” 

“T can scarcely say that,” said Dick, smiling. 

“Give me a few minutes’ attention,” said Donogan, “and I think 
I'll show you that I’ve thought this matter out and out ; indeed, before 
I sat down to write to you I went into all the details.” 

And now, with a clearness and a fairness that astonished Kearney, 
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this strange-looking fellow proceeded to prove how he had weighed 
the whole difficulty, and saw how, in the nice balance of the two great 
parties who would contest the seat, the Repealer would step in and 
steal votes from both. 

He showed not only that he knew every barony of the county, and 
every estate and property, but that he had a clear insight into the 
different localities where discontent prevailed, and places where there 
was something more than discontent. 

“It is down there,” said he significantly, “that I can be useful. 
The man that has had his foot in the dock, and only escaped having 
his head in the noose, is never discredited in Ireland. Talk parlia- 
ment and parliamentary tactics to the small shopkeepers in Moate, 
and leave me to talk treason to the people in the bog.” 

“But I mistake you and your friends greatly,” said Kearney, “if 
these were the tactics you always followed ; I thought that you were 
the physical-force party, who sneered at constitutionalism and only 
believed in the pike.” 

“So we did, so long as we saw O’Connell and the lawyers working 
the game of that grievance for their own advantage, and teaching the 
English Government how to rule Ireland by a system of concession to 
them and to their friends. Now, however, we begin to perceive that to 
assault that heavy bastion of Saxon intolerance, we must have spies 
in the enemy’s fortress, and for this we send in so many members to 
the Whig party. There are scores of men who will aid us by their 
vote who would not risk a bone in our cause. Theirs is a sort of 
subacute patriotism ; but it has its use. It smashes an Established 
Church, breaks down Protestant ascendancy, destroys the prestige of 
landed property, and will in time abrogate entail and primogeniture, 
and many another fine thing ; and in this way it clears the ground for 
our operations, just as soldiers fell trees and level houses lest they 
interfere with the range of heavy artillery.” 

“So that the place you would assign me is that very honorable one 
you have just called a ‘spy in the camp?’” 

“ By a figure I said that, Mr. Kearney ; but you know well enough 
what I meant was, that there’s many a man will help us on the 
Treasury benches that would not turn out on Tallaght ; and we want 
both. I won’t say,” added he, after a pause, “I’d not rather see you 
a leader in our ranks than a Parliament man. I was bred a doctor, 
Mr. Kearney, and I must take an illustration from my own art. To 
make a man susceptible of certain remedies, you are often obliged to 
reduce his strength and weaken his constitution. So it is here. To 
bring Ireland into a condition to be bettered by Repeal, you must 
crush the Church and smash the bitter Protestants. The Whigs 
will do these for us, but we must help them. Do you understand me 
now?” 

“T believe Ido. In the case you speak of, then, the Government 
will support my election.” 

“ Against a Tory, yes ; but not against a pure Whig —a_ thorough- 
going supporter, who would bargain for nothing for his country, only 
something for his own relations.” 

“If your project has an immense fascination for me at one moment, 
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and excites my ambition beyond all bounds, the moment I turn my 
mind to the cost, and remember my own poverty, I see nothing but 
hopelessness.” 

“That’s not my view of it, nor when you listen to me patiently will 
it, I believe, be yours. Can we have another talk over this in the 
evening?” 

“To be sure! we’ll dine here together at six.” 

“Oh, never mind me, think of yourself, Mr. Kearney, and your own 
engagements. As to the matter of dining, a crust of bread and a 
couple of apples are fully as much as I want or care for.” 

“We'll dine together to-day at six,” said Dick, “and bear in mind I 
am more interested in this than you are.” 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
A CRarty COUNSELLOR. 


As they were about to sit down to dinner on that day, a telegram, re- 
directed from Kilgobbin, reached Kearney’s hand. It bore the date 
of that morning, from Plmnuddm Castle, and was signed “ Atlee.” 
Its contents were these :—“ H.E. wants to mark the Kilgobbin defence 
with some sign of approval. What shall it be? Reply by wire.” 

“ Read that, and tell us what you think of it.” 

“Joe Atlee at the Viceroy’s castle in Wales!” cried the other. 
‘We're going up the ladder hand over head, Mr. Kearney! A week 
ago his ambition was bounded on the south by Ship Street, and on 
the east by the Lower Castle Yard.” 

“ How do you understand the despatch?” asked Kearney, quickly. 

“Easily enough. His Excellency wants to know what you'll have 
for shooting down three —I think they were three — Irishmen.” 

“The fellows came to demand arms, and with loaded guns in their 
hands.” 

“ And if they did! Is not the first right of a man the weapon that 
defends him? He that cannot use it or does not possess it, is a slave. 
By what prerogative has Kilgobbin Castle within its walls what can 
take the life of any, the meanest, tenant on the estate?” 

“T’m not going to discuss this with you ; I think I have heard most 
of it before, and was not impressed when I did so. What I asked 
was, what sort of a recognition one might safely ask for and reasonably 
expect?” 

“That’s not long to look for. Let them support you in the county. 
Telegraph back, ‘I’m going to stand, and, if I get in, will be a Whig, 
whenever I’m not a Nationalist. Will the party stand by me?’” 

“Scarcely with that programme.” 

“And do you think that the priests’ nominees, who are three-fourths 
of the Irish Members, offer better terms? Do you imagine that the 
men that crowd the Whig lobby have not reserved their freedom of 
action about the Pope, and the Fenian prisoners, and the Orange pro- 
cessionists? If they were not free so far, I’d ask you, with the old 
Duke, How is her Majesty’s Government to be carried on?” 
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Kearney shook his head in dissent. 

“ And that’s not all,” continued the other ; “ but you must write to 
the papers a flat contradiction of that shooting story. You must 
either declare that it never occurred at all, or was done by that young 
scamp from the Castle, who happily got as much as he gave.” 

“ That I could not do,” said Kearney, firmly. 

“ And it is that precisely that you must do,” rejoined the other. “If 
you go into the House to represent the popular feeling of Irishmen, 
the hand that signs the roll must not be stained with Irish blood.” 

“You forget ; I was not within fifty miles of the place.” 

“ And another reason to disavow it. Look here, Mr. Kearney: if 
a man in a battle was to say to himself, I’ll never give any but a fair 
blow, he’d make a mighty bad soldier. Now, public life is a battle, 
and worse than a battle in all that touches treachery and falsehood. 
If you mean to do any good in the world, to yourself and your country, 
take my word for it, you’ll have to do plenty of things that you don’t 
like, and, what’s worse, can’t defend.” 

“ The soup is getting cold all this time. Shall we sit down?” 

“No, not till we answer the telegram. Sit down and say what I 
told you.” 

“ Atlee will say I’m mad, He knows I have not a shilling in the 
world.” 

“ Riches is not the badge of the representation,” said the other. 

“ They can, at least, pay the cost of the elections.” 

“Well, we'll pay ours, too — not all at once, but later on; don’t fret 
yourself about that.” 

“They'll refuse me flatly.” 

“No, we have a lien on the fine gentleman with the broken arm. 
What would the Tories give for that story, told as I could tell it to 
them? At all events, whatever you do in life, remember this — that 
if asked your price for anything you have done, name the highest, and 
take nothing if it’s refused you. It’s a waiting race, but I never knew 
it fail in the end.” 

Kearney despatched his message, and sat down to the table, far too 
much flurried and excited to care for his dinner. Not so his guest, 
who ate voraciously, seldom raising his head and never uttering a 
word. “Here’s to the new Member for King’s County,” said he at 
last, and he drained off his glass ; and I don’t know a pleasanter way 
of wishing a man prosperity than in a bumper. “Has your father 
any politics, Mr. Kearney?” 

“He thinks he’s a Whig, but, except hating the Established Church 
and having a print of Lord Russell over the fireplace, I don’t know 
he has other reason for the opinion.” 

“ All right ; there’s nothing finer for a young man entering public 
life than to be able to sneer at his father for a noodle. That’s the 
practical way to show contempt for the wisdom of our ancestors. 
There’s no appeal the public respond to with the same certainty as 
that of the man who quarrels with his relations for the sake of his 
principles ; and whether it be a change in your politics or your religion, 
they’re sure to uphold you.” 

“Tf differing with my father will ensure my success, I can afford to 
be confident,” said Dick, smiling. 
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“Your sister has her notions about Ireland, hasn’t she?” 

“Ves, I believe she has; but she fancies that laws and acts of 
parliament are not the things in fault, but ourselves and our modes of 
dealing with the people, that were not often just, and were always 
capricious. I am not sure how she works out her problem, but I 
believe we ought to educate each other ; and that in turn, for teaching 
the people to read and write, there are scores of things to be learned 
from them.” 

“ And the Greek girl?” 

“The Greek girl ”— began Dick, haughtily, and with a manner that 
betokened rebuke, but which suddenly changed as he saw that nothing 
in the other’s manner gave any indication of intended freedom or inso- 
lence —“ The Greek is my first-cousin, Mr. Donogan,” said he calmly ; 
“but I am anxious to know how you have heard of her, or indeed of 
any of us.” 

“From Joe—Joe Atlee! I believe we have talked you over — 
every one of you —till I know you all as well as if I lived in the castle 
and called you by your Christian names. Do you know, Mr. Kearney ” 
—and his voice trembled now as he spoke—*“that to a lone and 
desolate man like myself, who has no home and scarcely a country, 
there is something indescribably touching in the mere picture of the 
fireside, and the family gathered round it, talking over little homely 
cares and canvassing the changes of each day’s fortune. I could sit 
here half the night and listen to Atlee telling how you lived, and the 
sort of things that interested you.” 

“So that you’d actually like to look at us?” 

Donogan’s eyes grew glassy and his lips trembled, but he could 
not utter a word. 

“So you shall then,” cried Dick, resolutely. “ We'll start to-morrow 
by the early train. You'll not object to a ten-miles’ walk, and we'll 
arrive for dinner.” 

“Do you know who it is you are inviting to your father’s house? 
Do you know that I am an escaped convict, with a price on my head 
this minute? Do you know the penalty of giving me shelter, or even 
what the law calls comfort?” 

“T know this, that in the heart of the Bog of Allen you'll be far 
safer than in the city of Dublin; that none shall ever learn who you 
are ; nor, if they did, is there one — the poorest in the place — would 
betray you.” 

“Tt is of you, Sir, I’m thinking, not of me,” said Donogan calmly. 

“Don’t fret yourself about us. We are well known in our county, 
and above suspicion. Whenever you yourself should feel that your 
presence was like to be a danger, I am quite willing to believe you’d 
take yourself off.” 

“You judge me rightly, Sir, and I’m. proud to see it ; but how are 
you to present me to your friends? ” 

“As a College acquaintance —a friend of Atlee’s and of mine —a 
gentleman who occupied the room next me. I can surely say that 
with truth.” 

“And dined with you every day since you knew him. Why not 
add that?” 
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He laughed merrily over this conceit, and at last Donogan said, 
“T’ve a little kit of clothes — something decenter than these — up in 
Thomas Street, No. 13, Mr. Kearney ; the old house Lord Edward 
was shot in, and the safest place in Dublin now, because it is so 
notorious. I'll step up for them this evening, and I’ll be ready to 
start when you like.” 

“Here’s good fortune to us, whatever we do next,” said Kearney, 
filling both their glasses ; and they touched the brims together and 
clinked them before they drained them. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
“On THE LEADS.” 


KaTE KEARNEY’s room was on the top of the castle, and “gave ” by 
a window over the leads of a large square tower. On this space she 
had made a little garden of a few flowers, to tend which was one of 
what she called “ her dissipations.” 

Some old packing-cases filled with mould sufficed to nourish a few 
stocks and carnations, a rose or two, and a mass of mignonette, which 
possibly, like the children of the poor, grew up sturdy and healthy 
from some of the adverse circumstances of their condition. It was a 
very favorite spot with her; and if she came hither in her happiest 
moments, it was here also her saddest hours were passed, sure that in 
the cares and employments of her loved plants she would find solace 
and consolation. It was at this window Kate now sat with Nina, 
looking over the vast plain, on which a rich moonlight was streaming, 
the shadows of fast-flitting clouds throwing strange and fanciful effects 
over a space almost wide enough to be a prairie. 

“What a deal have mere names to do with our imaginations, Nina!” 
said Kate. “Is not that boundless sweep before us as fine as your 
boasted Campagna? Does not the night-wind career over it as joyfully, 
and is not the moonlight as picturesque in its breaks by turf-clamp and 
hillock as by ruined wall and tottering temple? In a word, are not 
we as well here, to drink in all this delicious silence, as if we were 
sitting on your loved Pincian?” 

“Don’t ask me to share such heresies. I see nothing out there but 
bleak desolation. I don’t know if it ever had a past; I can almost 
swear it will have no future. Let us not talk of it.” 

‘What shall we talk of?” asked Kate, with an arch smile. 

“You know well enough what led me up here. I want to hear what 
you know of that strange man Dick brought here to-day to dinner.” 

“T never saw him before — never even heard of him.” 

“ Do you like him?” 

“T have scarcely seen him.” 

“ Don’t be so guarded and reserved. Tell me frankly the impression 
he makes on you. Is he not vulgar — very vulgar?” 

“ How should I say, Nina? Of all the people you ever met, who 
knows so little of the habits of society as myself? Those fine gentle- 
men who were here the other day shocked my ignorance by number- 
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less little displays of indifference. Yet I can feel that they must have 
been paragons of good breeding, and that what I believed to be a 
very cool self-sufficiency was in reality the very latest London version 
of good manners.” 

“Oh, you did not like that charming carelessness of Englishmen 
that goes where it likes and when it likes, that does not wait to be 
answered when it questions, and only insists on one thing, which is — 
‘not to be bored.’ If you knew, dearest Kate, how foreigners school 
themselves, and strive to catch up that insouciance, and never 
succeed — never! ” 

“ My brother’s friend certainly is no adept in it.” 

“ He is insufferable. I don’t know that the man ever dined in the 
company of ladies before ; did you remark that he did not open the 
door as we left the dinner-room? and if your brother had not come 
over, I should have had to open it for myself. I declare I’m not sure 
he stood up as we passed.” 

“Oh, yes; I saw him rise from his chair.” 

“T’ll tell you what you did not see. You did not see him open his 
napkin at dinner. He stole his roll of bread very slyly from the folds, 
and then placed the napkin, carefully folded, beside him.” 

“You seem to have observed him closely, Nina.” 

“T did so, because I saw enough in his manner to excite suspicion 
of his class, and I want to know what Dick means by introducing 
him here.” 

“Papa liked him ; at least he said that after we left the room a good 
deal of his shyness wore off, and that he conversed pleasantly and 
well. Above all, he seems to know Ireland perfectly.” 

“Indeed!” said she, half-disdainfully. 

“So much so that I was heartily sorry to leave the room when I 
heard them begin the topic ; but I saw papa wished to have some talk 
with him, and I went.” 

“They were gallant enough not to join us afterwards, though I 
think we waited tea till ten.” 

“Till nigh eleven, Nina; so that I am sure they must have been 
interested in their conversation.” 

“T hope the explanation excuses them.” 

‘T don’t know that they are aware they needed an apology. Perhaps 
they were affecting a little of that British insouciance you spoke of —” 

“They had better not. It will sit most awkwardly on their Irish 
habits.” 

“ Some day or other I’ll give you a formal battle on this score, Nina, 
and I warn you you'll not come so well out of it.” 

“Whenever you like. I accept the challenge. Make this brilliant 
companion of your brother’s the type, and it will test your cleverness, 
I promise you. Do you even know his name?” 

“Mr. Daniel, my brother called him; but I know nothing of his 
country or of his belongings.” 

“Daniel is a Christian name, not a family name, is it not? We 
have scores of people like that —~ Tommasini, Riccardi, and such like 
— in Italy, but they mean nothing.” 

“Our friend below-stairs looks as if ‘hat was not his failing. I 
should say that he means a good deal.” 
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“Oh, I know you are laughing at my stupid phrase —no matter ; 
you understood me, at all events. I don’t like that man.” 

“Dick’s friends are not fortunate with you. I remember how 
unfavorably you judged of Mr. Atlee from his portrait.” 

“Well, he looked rather better than his picture — less false, I mean ; 
or perhaps it was that he had a certain levity of manner that carried 
off the perfidy.” 

“What an amiable sort of levity!” 

“You are too critical on me by half this evening,” said Nina, 
pettishly ; and she arose and strolled out upon the leads. 

For some time Kate was scarcely aware she had gone. Her head 
was full of cares, and she sat trying to think some of them “ out,” and 
see her way to deal with them. At last the door of the room slowly 
and noiselessly opened, and Dick put in his head. “I was afraid you 
might be asleep, Kate,” said he, entering, “finding all so still and 
quiet here.” 

“No. Nina and I were chatting here — squabbling, I believe, if I 
were to tell the truth ; and I can’t tell when she left me.” 

“What could you be quarrelling about?” asked he, as he sat down 
beside her. 

“T think it was with that strange friend of yours. We were not 
quite agreed whether his manners were perfect, or his habits those of 
the well-bred world. Then we wanted to know more of him, and each 
was dissatisfied that the other was so ignorant; and, lastly, we were 
canvassing that very peculiar taste you appear to have in friends, and 
were wondering where you find your odd people.” 

“ So then you don’t like Donogan?” said he, hurriedly. 

“Like whom? And you call him Donogan!” ~~ 

“The mischief is out,” said he. “Not that I wanted to have 
secrets from you; but all the same, I ama precious bungler. His 
name is Donogan; and what’s more, it’s Daniel Donogan. He was 
the same who figured in the dock at, I believe, sixteen years of age, 
with Smith O’Brien and the others, and was afterwards seen in England 
in ’59, known as a head-centre, and apprehended on suspicion in ’6o, 
and made his escape from Dartmoor the same year. There’s a very 
pretty biography in skeleton, is it not?” 

“ But, my dear Dick, how are you connected with him?” 

“Not very seriously. Don’t be afraid. I’m not compromised in 
any way, nor does he desire that I should be. Here is the whole story 
of our acquaintance.” And now he told what the reader already 
knows of their first meeting and the intimacy that followed it. 

“ All that will take nothing from the danger of harboring a man 
charged as he is,” said she, gravely. 

“That is to say, if he be tracked and discovered.” 

“Tt is what I mean.” 

“Well, one has only to look out of that window, and see where we 
are and what lies around us on every side, to be tolerably easy on that 
score.” And as he spoke he arose and walked out upon the terrace. 
“What, were you here all this time?” asked he, as he saw Nina 
seated on the battlement, and throwing dried leaves carelessly to the 
wind. 
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“Ves; I have been here this half-hour, perhaps longer.” 

“ And heard what we have been saying within there?” 

“Some chance words reached me, but I did not follow them.” 

“Oh, it was here you were then, Nina!” cried Kate. “I am 
ashamed to say I did not know it.” 

“We got so warm in discussing your friend’s merits or demerits 
that we parted in a sort of huff,” said Nina. “I wonder was he worth 
quarrelling for?” 

“What should you say?” asked Dick, inquiringly, as he scanned 
her face. 

“Tn any other land I might say he was — that is, that some interest 
might attach to him; but here, in Ireland, you all look so much 
brighter, and wittier, and more impetuous, and more out of the 
common than you really are, that I give up all divination of you, and 
own I cannot read you at all.” 

“T hope you like the explanation,” said Kate to her brother, 
laughing. 

“T’ll tell my friend of it in the morning,” said Dick ; “and as he is 
a great national champion, perhaps he’ll accept it as a defiance.” 

“You do not frighten me by the threat,” said Nina, calmly. 

Dick looked from her face to his sister’s and back again to hers, to 
discern if he might how much she had overheard ; but he could read 
nothing in her cold and impassive bearing, and he went his way in 
doubt and confusion. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 








DYING ISRAEL. 


ATHER close to my bed, 
For the end it is nigh: 
Shall the lips of the dead 
Be stained with a lie? 
Heed the dying —of doubts be there none. 
Where a prophet hath spoken 
Failed ever the word? 
Or when hath been broken 
The faith of the Lord? 


As it was to the sires of the sire, shall it be to the seed of the son. 
II 








Dying Israel. 


Judah’s kingdom shall fail 
In the tumult of war, 

His bravest wax pale 
And be scattered afar, 

Gall and madness be mixed with his wine. 

Like wind-wafted sands, 
His seed shall be strown 

In uttermost lands, 
But rooted in none. 

Ah! heavy the hand of the stranger who harbors the child of his line 


Gaunt famine shall cling 
To the loved of his race, 
The scorner shall sing 
In his holiest place, 
And the voice of his worship be mute: 
And of that which he hath 
Shall little be spared ; 
The children of wrath 
Shall pluck at his beard. 


Was it he with his foot on the neck and his hand in the mane of the brute ? 


The whelp of the lion 
Shall tear at the dam: 

Red riseth Zion 
With blood of the Lamb. 

For Judah that knew not his own, 

His fires shall be quenched 
In the terrors of night; 

From his hand shall be wrenched 
The sceptre of might; 


He shall wait by the gate of the temple for the King who hath passed to 


his throne. 


CHARLES W. HILLs. 
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HUNTING A DRAGON. 


NE afternoon, not long since, there came to my little lodge 
O in the wilderness a man with a carpet-bag. He inquired for 
me by name, I was waked out of my after-dinner nap — the only luxury 
I have in life besides my pipe—and my wrath was great when, on 
going to the door, I beheld a veritable, unmistakable colporteur, a 
slab-sided, sandy-polled, freckled, gimlet-eyed Yankee, with a red and 
white cotton mop of a pocket-handkerchief in one hand, and in the 
other a black oil-cloth satchel filled with machine-made Hartford 
subscription books. Yah! I was angry. I thought of Halleck’s 
account of the Connecticut Yankee’s reception in Virginia. I was 
cross, chuff, discourteous ; but the visitor lost not his oily tones 
nor departed from his affable composure. I did not want any books. 
I wouldn’t have his books—no, not even the History of the Great 
Rebellion in two volumes, with seven hundred fine engravings, bound 
in sheep— it should have been in calf—no, not if he gave it to me. 
(“I'll nawt tempt ye,” interposed the peddler.) We couldn’t trade. 
It took two to make a bargain, and I would not be one of them. 

“Wall,” said my visitor, “it’s nawuse. When aman wunt he wunt, 
an’ there’s an eend unt. Can I hev lodgins for the night, an’ sothin 
to eat? I’ll payreasonable. I’d ruther pay in books, but I’ve money 
ef you wunt buy books.” 

I didn’t keep a house of that kind. There was a tavern on the 
turnpike less than two miles away. I was not in the habit of enter- 
taining strangers, and it was not convenient. 

Ahem! Was the tavern nearer than that cloud? mildly suggested 
the colporteur, pointing to the west, already black with an approach- 
ing gust-cloud, out of which muttering thunders came like the distant 
bellowing of an angry bull. 

So the Yankee had his way; and I had a treat, for unawares | 
entertained — not an angel by any means—but one of the most 
striking characters I have ever met. I don’t know his name nor his 
connections, nor whether he came out of the Penitentiary or Congress ; 
but I do know that he was a good fellow — in his way, I must add, as 
Cervantes qualifies his assertion that the romance of Tirante the 
White is the best book in the world. He had been everywhere, 
knew something about everything and everybody, and made himself 
pleasantly at home ; not offensively, to be sure, but yet, e4 dien, he was 
a Yankee! He managed, in the course of a short and storm-broken 
evening, to fare comfortably, and convert an entire household from a 
state of ill-concealed prejudice, dislike, and suspicion, to one of open 
admiration and applause. He ate smoked herrings with the relish of 
salmon or brook-trout, consumed something less than an oven of 
biscuit, and drank tea like Doctor Johnson or a Methodist preacher 
on circuit. He propitiated the baby until she cried to go to him ; 
convulsed my boys with tales so laughable that I have been afraid to 
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let them go to church ever since lest the sudden recollection of one 
of them should burst forth to startle the congregation out of a drowsy 
mood ; flattered my wife with consummate skill ; sent my mother into 
the merriest mood of old memories and jokes ; made the servants 
stare and chuckle ; and actually seduced me into sitting up until after 
midnight and smoking half-a-dozen illicit pipes, while I listened to 
his racy tales of adventure and character. 

“Come,” said I, when at last he began to yawn and speak of 
starting early in the morning, “it is so seldom we meet with an enter- 
taining visitor like yourself that I am very loth to let you go; but I 
will if you will ‘pay your lawing’ with one more tale. As the old 
romance has it — 


‘Usage est en Normandie 
Que qui herbegiez est, qu’il die 
Fable ou chanson a V’hoste.’ 


One more story, therefore, and I will show you the way to bed, and 
wish you pleasant dreams.” 

I charged my pipe again ; he meditatively poured about the third 
of a pint of brandy out of the decanter I pushed towards him, over 
the ice and mint in the glass he had just emptied, sprinkled a little 
sugar on top, and then, cocking his chair back and nursing his glass, 
told the following tale, which I reproduce with no attempt whatever 
to be faithful to his language nor his quaint manner. I could not 
imitate these were I to try my best. No written words can convey 
an adequate notion of a well-told story, and this eccentric carpet- 
bagger would have made his fortune at the court of Schemseddin, for 
he had Dan Chaucer’s gift in perfection. 


The queerest people I meet in my peregrinations are the folks in 
“the show business,” as they call it, and the queerest fellow I ever 
met in that line was little Potpie Plennux. The “show business,” 
you know, includes everything in the travelling amusement line 
— wandering theatrical companies, circuses, menageries, ministrel 
troupes, magicians, agents, bill-stickers, etc. I’ve been in that 
business myself several times ; once I was “end man” of a gang of 
corkists on the Red River, another time agent and assistant for a 
prestidigitateur who refused to pay me my wages because I could not 
learn to change hats for him quick enough when he was playing the 
“eog-trick.” Well, Potpie was in the show business. He’d been on 
the trapéze, but had to quit on account of an ugly fall that run one of 
his ribs clear through his lungs, and made him so delicate that the 
doctors told him his only chance of life was open air, steady going, 
and three inches of whiskey every day. So he turned purveyor for 
menageries, and got to be famous as a sort of Audubon among the 
circus-fellows. 

Potpie was indeed a character worth putting in a novel, and, unlike 
most people in the world, was not near so ugly as he looked. Appear- 
ances indeed were considerably against him, for he was one-sided and 
crippled by his fall, with a short dot-and-carry-one leg. He was low 
in stature, much bent, but exceeding broad across the shoulders, 
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very strong, with a grip like the grip of a lion’s jaw. He had funny 
sharp gray eyes, underneath shaggy eyebrows like those of a Skye 
terrier ; his hair was hemp color, mixed with gray; his nose an ugly 
fump, and his mouth a great snaggly cavern, oozy with tobacco juice. 
His skin was brown as saddle-leather with exposure, and as becrossed 
with wrinkles as a map is with county lines. He had a way of 
trotting along on his warped legs at the rate of about five miles an 
hour, head down, long arms swinging, and lips going as he muttered 
to himself in perpetual talk, that made him look a nondescript creature 
indeed. He didn’t care a cent how he was dressed, never blacked his 
shoes, and always had his pockets bulging out with “specimens” or 
nicknacks of some kind, like a schoolboy on Saturday. Potpie was 
a Londoner born, I believe ; anyhow, he never could get his H’s 
exactly right; and he was a man of perfect faith in regard to two 
things: menageries and Old England. He swore by his native land 
—called it H’Albion—it took me a good while to find what in 
nation he meant ; and as for menageries — well, it’s my opinion Potpie 
knows more about beasts that live in cages and how to manage them 
than all the Zoological Gardeners put together. He was a good 
honest fellow, stuck to his word like a leech to a terrapin, and knew 
the beasts so thoroughly in their homes and their habits that he was 
very highly thought of among all the circus people. Barnum was 
always ready to give Potpie a good job and handsome pay, and I’ve 
heard say he had worked for several of the Professors likewise — 
Owen, Agassiz, and that sort, you know. 

He could make the beasts understand him, I used to think ; and 
there was a striped hyzna that used to belong to Van Amburgh’s 
caravan that regularly went mad for joy as soon as ever he came into 
the tent, and cried for a week after he left it. I’ve seen that there 
mangy beast twist and jump around him, and rub against him, and 
lick his hand, and yelp and yowl, and look up in his face when he 
patted it, just the same as a dog. Potpie, I reckon, can tell you as 
much about the breeding places of the beasts as you want to know. 
He never bragged, except of Halbion ; but I’ve heard him say at odd- 
comes how he had taken seal and walrus in a Greenland kyack, been 
in a lion’s kennel in Transvaal, tried to capture river-horses on the 
White Nile, and hunted gorillas on the Congo. As for birds and 
fishes — well! he had always a pocket full of hooks and tackle, and I 
really believe he could fool a trout to jump into his big mouth ; and 
the way he could shin up a tree with his bow-legs, pitch out eggs with 
one hand and fight off the hawks and eagles with the other, was a 
caution to the authors of the /Vational Reader! You may be sure 
Potpie hadn’t much respect for books and pictures, since they lied so, 
he said ; but he must have known a good deal about the anatomy of 
beasts, for he could put their skeletons together, and make as nice a 
dressed bird as any of the taxy-what-you-call-’ems I ever saw. 

Last September, I believe it was, I was in New York, out of a job 
(as I am now, except this sort of thing, which don’t count), and pretty 
seedy I was too. Hanging around one of the theatrical loafing- 
places, who should come up but Potpie Plennux, trotting as usual, 
with a gray parrot in one hand, and a Guinea pig in each coat 
pocket. 
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“Wy, ello, Gabe,” said he, “you’re my man! Come here —I want 
to talk to you hafter I’ve delivered this yere small consignment.” 
And he went into the bar-room and gave the pigs and the parrot to 
the landlord, taking his pay. “Come, sit down and have some beer 
—and a steak,” added he, looking sidewise at me, as if he thought I 
seemed hungry. “And mind you” (to the landlord), “don’t you give 
that parrot no salt meat unless you want him to get bald as a billiard 
ball! Teach him to cuss in Dutch—it’ll make the beer go hoff 
‘andy. Now, Gabe, your ’ealth; and you know me, and I know 
you, pretty well. I’m just in from South Hamerica, with a schooner, 
and a cargo of parrots, monkeys, jaguars, peccaries, snakes, and all 
sorts of vermin, for Barnum and the Central Park. Had a good trip 
of it, wind all the way, beasts kept their spirits up, and I’m five 
thousand dollars in pocket by the hoperation. So, ’ow much shall it 
be? One’undred, or two —or five, if you need it. Say the word and 
I'll plank!” 

“Thank you, Potpie,” said I, “a hundred will be plenty, especially 
as I never expect to pay you.” 

“Ho yes you will!” he answered, handing over the money. “I’m 
hoff next week on another trip, and I want you to go with me — share 
and share alike —and it’s a fortune to us hiff I ’it my mark. It’s out 
Californy way, and you know them diggins better than I.” 

“ Diggins!” said I; “on another lay then, Potpie?” 

“No, Sir!” he rejoined, indignantly. “Wen I goa catting I goa 
catting, and darn the other fish! I’m a hanimal hunter ; and as long 
as there’s wild beasts on the face of the earth, and menageries to 
cage ’em in, so long do I meanto’unt’em! Will you be my pardner? 
It'll not take more’n a couple of months or so, and Barnum’s going 
to open his new shop in the spring. Will you go? I'll foot the bills, 
and share with you hall the profits.” 

“T’ll go; but where? And what for?” 

“That’s tellings! There ain’t time now; we will start in the 
morning. Here’s another hundred for you; this is on account, 
mind — take it, and get what you'll need for a month or six weeks in 
the mountains. A good rifle, repeater, pistols, knife—you know 
what sort of kit.” 

“Yes, if I knew where I was going. 

“In the wilderness — say in Idaho, or Montana.” 

“ Ah, you’re after grizzlies again, Potpie!” 

“Maybe I beent, maybe I be, as you Yankees say. Get your 
things and meet me ’ere to-morrow morning in time to catch the 
Hexpress on the ’Udson River.” 

“ All right.” 

I got my equipments, and next day, sure enough, we took the train, 
ticketed for Omaha. 

“ Hisay, Gabe!” said Potpie to me that day, folding up his paper 
as we rattled on between Hyde Park and Rhinebeck, “what do you 
think Barnum would give us for a good-sized live dragon, ’ealthy and 
in good condition?” 

* As much as he’d give for the sea-serpent, I guess,” said I, with a 
laugh. 
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“Sho!” replied Potpie; “there hain’t no such thing as a sea- 
sarpent, you know, though I used to think there was.” 

“You don’t mean to say you believe in dragons!” I said, struck 
all abaft. 

“ll tell you about that bimeby,” he said, kind of sheepish-like. 

“Well, I never!” Ilaughed. “I had a landlady once was a she- 
dragon, if ever there was one; but I didn’t think that breed could 
be multiplied. She struck me as being what the lawyers call sui 
generis.” 

“‘T don’t see where the joke comes in,” said Potpie, rather crossly. 
“You Yankees believe so much in books you won’t trust your hown 
heyes. Blarst the books!” 

“With all my heart ; but—did you ever see a dragon?” 

“Not with my heyes, Gabe, that is a fact ; but why shouldn’t there 
be dragons? Ain’t there lions?” 

“You ought to know that.” 

“So I hought. Didn’t the books used to say that there hain’t no 
hunicorns? And hain’t I captured them, and hain’t Mr. Barnum got 
as pretty a pair of them has hever I saw! Tell me! If the lion and 
the hunicorn a fighting for the crown hain’t a fable but the Lord’s 
blessed truth, why shouldn’t George and the Dragon be true like- 
wise? Tell me! Hif we ’ave good luck, hif I don’t show you a 
dragon in less than two months’ time, my name hain’t Potpie Plennux, 
that’s hall!” 

“Good gracious, Potpie!” said I, amazed ; “that’s not what we’re 
going after, is it?” 

“Never you mind what,” said he chuffly; “I foot the bills, and 
you won’t lose nothing by me.” 

This was an undeniable proposition ; and, as Potpie did not choose 
to talk about dragons any more, I heard nothing further from him 
upon the subject at that time. 

Arrived at Omaha, we waited a week or so, Potpie buying stores 
and three mules, until a stern-wheel boat was ready to start for the 
Upper Missouri. 

The river was low, the sand-bars vicious, and we had a mortal 
tedious time of it up to Fort Benton. We got there after awhile, 
however, rested a day, and then packed and started, we two, upon the 
darnedest fool’s errand that ever white men went on since Cobbett 
made his pilgrimage to Tom Paine’s bones. 

“See here, Potpie,” says I, when we had got outside and out of 
sight of the fort, “I’m in for the war, as the graybacks used to say, 
and it’s follow my leader with me, no matter where you go; but —I 
reckon its hard on me to ask me to go with you blindfold, and call 
me your pardner too.” 

That kind a touched Potpie, so he slacked up his mule till I was 
alongside of him, and said he: “Was you ever in this here country 
before, Gabe?” 

“Last year,” I made answer, “I was across this here darned old 
back-bone, from Benton down to Helena, and then across to Labarge 
City — and a cruise it was!” 

Potpie looked at me with a solemn sort of stare. “ Labarge City, 
you say! You don’t mean there’s any towns hout ’ere?” 
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“Don’t I, then! This here ain’t a region where the geography is 
calculated to stand still, Potpie! Cities follow the gold-streaks, old 
fellow, and there’s a many a one here beyond.” 

“What a blarsted country this is!” said Potpie, fervently. “Why, 
darn my sister’s cat’s heyes hiff I don’t believe we’re dished harfter 
all! Wy, Gabe, wen I was hout ’ere the first time there wasn’t a 
white man in the country, exceptin the troops and the trappers. 
Howsever, we’re in for it—let’s push ahead!” He spurred his 
mule and didn’t say nothing for a good bit ; then he slacked up again, 
and says he: “Gabe, you remember what I told ye about the dragons? 
Well, there’s a living dragon uses in them mountains yonder” 
(pointing to the southward), “and I mean to capture him. Stop! 
You hear me tell what I know first before you speak.” 

“ But see here, Potpie,” shouted I, desperate, for I began to think 
the fellow was dead crazy, “tell me just one thing: what’s your idea 
about dragons? What in nation do you guess the darned thing looks 
like?” 

“Well, Gabe,” said he, solemn as a judge, “I’m not quite satisfied 
my idee of the thing’s correct ; not but what I’ve thinked it all over in 
my mind a great deal. I don’t fancy the pictures is got it hexactly ; 
but I’ve seen some pictures that hain’t far hout of the way, I’ll 
swear.” 

“ But how in nation do you know, Potpie? That’s what I’m after. 
I want to know what in thunder you’re going upon.” 

“ Hisay, Gabe, its reason! I’ve thinked hit hall hover a most of 
times. ‘There must be dragons, and dragons there is, heven hif I 
don’t find ’em! Why hit’s in the very nature of beasts, so to speak, 
Gabe. Put it to yourself a bit in that light. You see there’s the 
mouse and rat kind ; they runs on and up, a growing and a growing 
larger all the time, huntil you bimeby gets your helephant, and, which 
they tell me, was in holden times twice as big and ’airy. There’s your 
cats never stops till they gets to be lions and tigers. There’s your 
patridge-kind winds up in the hostridge and the cassovary. There’s 
your sparrow-hawk gets to be a heagle and a wulture, a Condor hof 
the Handes, or a Lammergeyer. There’s your garter-snake stretches 
hout harfter a bit into a hanaconda or a boa-constrictor, which I’ve 
captured ’em sixty-three feet long and big round as a nail-keg. 
There’s your water-lizards, your newts, your blarsted spring-keepers 
(which one of ’em came a nigh strangling me oncst), is never satisfied 
until they grows to be halligators and crocodiles ; and then there’s 
your little blue-faced monkey, six inches long (leaving out his tail, 
which is the best part of him), keeps on a growing and improving, and 
shedding his ’air and stiffening his legs and back, until he gets to be 
a ’uman being, like you—” 

“See here, Potpie, darn your comparisons!” 

“Which I’ve seen ’em in Tennessee and Patagonia” (goes on 
Potpie, never minding me) “not less than seven feet ’igh, and broad 
in proportion ; hand the Bible tells us there used to be some giants 
considerable taller yet— which I’d like to come hacross one for 
carawan purposes. You believe hin your Bible, I suppose, don’t you, 
Gabe? Tho’f, being a Yankee, hit hain’t so certain, by no means. 
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Well, the Bible teaches there is dragons, and so does the scale of 
nature teach ’em. The snakes, mice, water-lizards, all of ’em gets 
their growth and comes to their full standard hof size, don’t they? 
Well then, do you mean to tell me the /avd lizards is of hall the 
beasts hin the world the honly hexception to the laws hof Nature? 
Hi say there must be dragons, because there is land lizards ; hand 
they must be iron-clad beasts, flesh-eaters, with big black wings, long 
tail, hand measuring not less than from sixteen to thirty feet long from 
tail-tip to nose—and I mean to capture one has sure’s my name’s 
Potpie Plennux! Now you stop, Gabe, for I hain’t done yet. I’ve 
given you the reason hof the thing ; now hi'’ll give you the facts. 

“T’ve ’ad my heyes on these ’ere dragons for a good while,” con- 
tinued Petpie. “I knew they must be unusual scarce, or Barnum 
would ’a’ad one; hand hit’s the nature hof hall such beasts to be 
scarce, haccording to their wildness and size ; and Hi thought hif Hi 
could only capture a real live dragon, and ’ave ’im hon hexhibition in 
Professor Plennux’s carawan in Europe and Hamerica, my haspirations 
would be satisfied for life, and Hi could retire like a good citizen to 
my cottage in Hold Halbion and a modest competence, the fruit hof 
my hown hexertions ; so, hever since Hive been in the menagerie 
business Hive ’ad my heyes hopen for dragons, and hinquired about 
them a great deal. Hi found hit was in the nature of dragons to get 
out of man’s way, to ’ide in ’igh mountains, and not far from their 
food, which is strong large meat and plenty hof hit. So I ruled the 
Handes and the Halps out, there being horiginally no large cattle in 
South Hamerica ; and Hi found the Immalaya Mountains, the Rocky 
Mountains (where there was so many buffalo nigh), and the Mountains 
of the Moon in the ’art of Hafrica, the most likely places. I reckon 
there’s more dragons hin Hafrica than the other places, but hit’s almost 
himpossible to travel there ; hand it would have been nonsense to 
try to take a cage out of that country, heven if I got there. The 
Immalayas I left out too, because more difficult, huntil I’d tried this 
‘ere region. Now, Hive been in these ere mountains three times, 
Gabe, a ’unting grizzlies and Rocky Mountain sheep, and the like, on 
pertence, but really in search of dragon tracks. Last time I was 
here — not just here, you know, but south o’ this—I meta hold 
Digger Hindian and ’is wives and children, and talked with ’im about 
it, as Hive halways been in the ’abit hof doing ; for hif the natives hof 
a country don’t know habout hits beasts, who does know? Now, 
Gabe, Hi know you won’t believe me, but that ’ere hold Hindian took 
me to the dragon’s den, has sure has you’re a living man !” 

“Did you see him?” asked I. 

“See ’im!” cried Potpie, “no! a blarsted snow-storm came up, 
drove us off’n the mountain, and came a nigh putting all hour lights 
hout! I was broke and sick, and ’ad to git; but Hi made the hold 
Hindian promise to keep a sharp watch hon the place for me. That 
was more’n two years ago, hand Hive not had a chance nor money 
to come this way since till now.” 

“ And what’s your plans at the present writing, may I ask?” said I. 

“To find that there hold Digger,” says he, “and get ’im to pilot us 
to the den;” and with that satisfactory answer he spurred up his 
mule and took the lead again. 
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For seven days we rode on through the mortalest ugly wilderness 
I ever see, picketing and camping by night, pushing on a good lick 
southward every day, always getting deeper and deeper into the heart 
of the tarnation mountains. I kept my tongue and so did Potpie ; 
but for all his out-looks at the mountains and studyings of the compass, 
I kind a thought he didn’t know much better where we were than I 
did, and I knowed my information wouldn’t entitle me to pass a 
geography examination. I kept my pistols and Remington in apple- 
pie order, you better believe, for I saw Indian sign in several places, 
and looked to be rid over every day by some gang or other of them 
there Quakers’ pets. Howsever, I didn’t do Potpie justice: he hadn’t 
hunted beasts the world over for nothing, and he knew what he was 
about. Nigh the middle of the eighth day I see him prick his ears up 
a bit as he turned short round down a cajion with pine trees hanging 
around it on every side. 

“*Ere we are!” says he, waving his hand ; and as he done so, clip! 
fliz! an arrow came at him clean through his left arm above the 
elbow, another went buzzing through my hair, and a third pinned the 
old pack-mule’s ears together in a way that made her set back 
amazing. ‘They came from a pine thicket to the left ; and I was down, 
and rifle-cocked ready before you could say Jack Robbinses ! 

“Blarst it!” said Potpie, wriggling with pain, “don’t shoot, Gabe, 
hit’s friends.” Then he sung out something or other in that there 
etarnal Chinnook lingo, and held up his hands. A squeaky voice 
answered him out of the thicket ; and then, after a bit more of palaver, 
a dirty old Indian about four and a half feet high, and two squaws, 
and a lot of children of assorted sizes, each dirtier than the other, 
came out of the brush and upto us. There was a deal of chattering, 
the women doing most of it; and Potpie introduced me to the 
old chap—his name was a mixture of oks and gahs, worse than a 
Connaught Paddy’s, so I always called him Ox — and we shook hands 
all round about a dozen times, and gave ’em a drink out of our flasks, 
and made friends in the extravagantest way you ever saw. Potpie 
dismounted, Ox took care of the mules, and the squaws doctored 
Potpie’s arm, drawing the arrow out, chewing herbs for it, and 
bandaging it scientific as a medical student over his first cut finger. 
Then we went on a bit down the hollow till we came to a little smooth 
spot hard by two springs, one cold as ice-water, the other hot enough 
to bile an egg. Here old Ox had a couple of huts made of sticks and 
mud, like a beaver’s house, into which he welcomed us as hospitable 
as the landlord of a country tavern in the dull season. We had 
something left in the way of coffee, sugar, and bacon ; Ox’s women 
had dried meat and root bread, and we had a jolly supper and smoke 
while the mules feasted on the young grass outside. After smoking 
I was for sleep, but not Potpie. He was for dragons ; and the last I 
heard as I dropped off was the old Indian’s squeaky voice, and Potpie 
clipping his H’s in Chinnook lingo, comparing notes. ‘The huts was 
dirty as the Indians, and full populated without that tribe ; but I was 
too tired to mind ’em, and slept the night through like a deacon in 
sermon-time. 

Potpie waked me bright and early in the morning, long before the 
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sun was high enough to show itself in the cafion. He was full of glee, 
and told me he had found the dragon. “Um see um!” said Ox, 
corroborating. We had a bit of breakfast, but Potpie was too excited 
to eat. He quite forgot his wound, and was only eager to be off. 
He went to the pack and got out a large spy-glass, which he gave to 
me, and a pair of heavy hopple-chains, and a bottle marked chloroform, 
which he took in charge himself. 

“What in nation’s that for?” I asked. 

“You don’t suppose you can capture a dragon like a bear or a lion, 
do you?” said he. “ Hi mean to drug him, and then ’opple ’im in ’is 
sleep.” 

“Oh yes, I understand,” said I; and off we went, right up the side 
of the mountain like we were goats — Ox leading, then Potpie, then 
me, then an Indian boy and gal that carried about ten pounds of 
jerked meat betwixt them —to bait the dragon with, Potpie said. It 
was an ugly four hours’ climb, and I was blown terrible ; the sweat 
streamed out on Potpie’s forehead, his face was green a’most, and his 
hand trembled, but he wouldn’t own to being tired. Over rocks and 
ridges we went, always up, until we seemed to be nigh the crest 
of the mountains. Then old Ox give a shout, and Potpie he shouted 
too; and both on ’em darted into a hole in the side of the mountains, 
a sort of cave like, about twenty yards square at the entrance, 
then bigger—large as a church inside, and after a hundred yards 
or so dwindling off again into four or five dark, narrow passages. 
A queer guess cave as I ever see; and the floor of it, dry and dusty, 
was covered deep with bones — all sorts of bones, some of ’em seeming 
big as a hickory back-log and long as a fence-rail ! 

“The dragon’s cave!” said Potpie to me, half ina whisper. “Here 
are some of the old dead dragon’s bones, and elephants’ bones also ; 
and it ain’t been long since he was here, too! see, here’s right fresh 
ones!” And sure enough so there were, and I looked around me 
curious like, thinking if dragons was really about I’d prefer to be 
outside their den instead of in it. 

“Where was it you saw him?” shouted Potpie to old Ox, in great 
excitement. The venerable Digger seemed quite as much excited as 
the menagerie man. “Me show um!” he cried, waving his hands 
and twanging his bow, and flinging his greasy hair out of his eyes. 
“ Come — every day — pot-chew — pot-chew —woosh! poosh! dare! 
Smoke um! fly um! damn! woosh! poosh! Come!” And he 
darted out of the cave like a theatrical pirate going to murder a 
regiment of bully marines, and Potpie at his heels, mad as he. 

Now it was climb again, this time over ice and snow as well as 
rocks for a good two hours more, till the muscles of my legs were sore 
as if I’d had the rheumatism for a week. Then at last we came upon 
the very top of the peak, and found we were on the summit of what 
seemed to be the highest mountain in all the range, and from which 
we had a view of the widest stretch of country I ever saw — mountain, 
hill, valley, river, and broad belts of plain, limitless wilderness, with 
signs here and there of settlement. Salt Lake was in view, and many 
other conspicuous objects. I looked long, not noticing my com- 
panions, until old Ox shouted: “ Darum! dar come! woosh — poosh 
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— woosh— poosh! like hell !” and he pointed, and we all gazed intent. 
A long, narrow dark streak, now seen, now disappearing, skirting the 
margin of the plain country; and, moving rapidly along this, a 
winding dark object emitting smoke. It all flashed upon my mind in 
an instant. I cast a quick sidewise glance at poor Potpie, unslung 
and adjusted the spy-glass, and took a single peep. That was enough. 
I handed the glass over to Potpie. 

“See!” said I, “there’s your dragon!” 

He hurriedly looked through it—nervously wiped the glass — 
looked again — then turned to me. 

“ Locomotive!” said he, and made a feeble effort to shut the glass 
up. Next minute he dropped, in the deadest faint I ever see. 

I gave old Ox a peep through the spy-glass to show him what his 
tarnation dragon was made of, washed down his “waghs!” witha 
dram of whiskey, and then, finding Potpie couldn’t be brought 
around, we two partly carried, partly slid the poor fellow down the 
mountain, until we got to the cave. Wecouldn’t go no further than 
this, being worn out ; so old Ox sent his boy down the mountain, to 
fetch the women, I reckon, and we took Potpie into the cave, and left 
the gal to mind him, we laying outside to rest in the breeze. Pretty 
soon the gal came screaming and yelling out, and old Ox drew his 
hatchet at the word, and jumped for the cave, like a brave old cuss as 
he was. I cocked rifle and pistols, and started after,— it was a sight 
I saw! There was Potpie, hanging by the waistband from the mouth 
of the biggest she grizzly I ever see, and two cubs a towzling and a 
nosing at his feet, and all three a growling and chawing like three-year 
old boar hogs when a dog has ’em in a fence corner! Old Ox went 
for the bear, kicking the cubs right and left. She dropped Potpie 
straight, stood over him masterly, lifted her paw, showed her teeth, 
and said as plain as preaching, “If you want anything out of me, 
come on, that’s all!” Ox drew back and hove his hatchet at her, 
clipping her savage by the right eye. Same time I drew a bead on 
Remington, and let her have it plump in the forehead. She stag- 
gered, bewildered like, while the blood streamed from her nose ; then 
she charged at Ox, but took a second thought, went back, and stood 
over Potpie again, growling and swagging her head from side to side. 
Next minute there was a dull thud of a report under her, and she fell 
forward on her nose, limber and dead, without a kick ! 

“Blarst it all!” said Potpie’s voice, faintly ; “come, take ’er hoff, 
Gabe! She’s a smothering of me!” 

The Indian and I rolled the carcase off of Potpie ; he got up, shook 
himself, and then gave an instance of the ruling passion strong in 
death: he turned about, captured the two snarling cubs and tied ’em 
up for safe-keeping. Old Ox in the same way skinned the bear, and 
his mouth fairly watered at the idea of rib-roasts and bear’s grease. 

“Matey,” says I, seeing Potpie was quite perk again, “was you 
going to chloroform that there iron horse, or only the engineer?” 

Potpie muttered something very like cuss-words, and flung his 
bottle of chloroform over the mountain side, whereat the old Indian, 
thinking it precious whiskey wasted, raised an awful yell. 

“Hi never denied there was fools in the world, Gabe,” said 
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Potpie, “but there’s dragons too. This ’ere’s a blarsted fool’s 
herrand —” 

“Not so much so as you think, Potpie,” said I, for I had been 
taking a geological inspection of things around the cave. And I 
handed him a bit of blue-moulded rock I had chipped from the side 
of the grotto. 

“What’s that?” says he. 

“That’s a pretty good quality of silver ore, I reckon,” says I. 

“Pshaw!” says the fool. He was such a bent-to-it menagerist he 
actually didn’t care about anything else. “ Pshaw! what good’s that! 
If I had them big bones yonder now, in a civilised place, I reckon 
every naturalist in the country would be running to take a squint at 
‘em. Them’s hantediluvian bones, fossils, hextinct hanimals, them 
is!” 

“And if I had these sulphurets at the Philadelphia mint,” says I, 
“the naturalists might go to thunder, for me.” 

Well, that was the end of our prospecting trip after dragons. I 
haven't been able to get up a company to develop that silver mine 
yet — but Potpie has got a dragon! Last winter I was in Venezuela 
on a spec, when I see a native with one of them edible lizards — 
iguanas they call ’em — about five feet long, neck and tail. I bought 
the skin, made it soft and pliable, stretched and blowed and pulled it 
out till it was over twelve feet long ; put hickory slips under the skin 
and stretched it out as far as it could go to represent wings, which I 
covered over with skin from bat-wings, glued nicely on; then I split 
down the jaw, fixed in some large sea-lion teeth, and made the darn- 
edest ugly-looking monster ever was seen —a regular iron-clad dragon, 
twelve feet long, and winged! I stuffed, dried, and smoked him, took 
him back to New York with me, and showed the prize to Potpie. It 
made his eyes glisten. “You didn’t go to the right place for your 
dragons, Potpie,” said I, careless like ; “this here one comes from 
South America.” Potpie looked at him, felt him, and then heaved a 
deep sigh. ‘Smaller than the haverage, but the genuine thing,” said 
he. “ You’ve beat me in the race, Gabe ; your fortune’s made, hold 
fellow.” 

“Do you want to buy him, Potpie?” 

“Don’t I, then! But I hain’t got money henough.” 

“T’ll trade even with you,” said I; “you may take the dragon 
if you'll give me a deed for your share in that silver find of ours.” 

“ Hagreed!” he cried ; “ but —’ow habout them bones hand hother 
fossils?” 

“Oh, I’ll throw them in,” said I, magnanimous-like. 

“You're too generous, Gabe,” said Potpie, and he hurried off with 
his dragon to see Barnum and strike a trade. 

I haven’t seen him since, and don’t much care to, for I guess he’s 
found the rig out by this time. 

Queer fellow, that Potpie. And I’m sleepy; if you will be so 
kind — 


Next day, after his departure, as I was lauding my Yankee to the 
skies, and telling how greatly he had entertained me, and what a 
singular and original character he must be, my wife spoke up: 
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“You shouldn’t put strangers and tramps like that into a bed-room 
without seeing that everything i is secure.’ 

“What!” I faltered, “there’s nothing wrong—nothing missing, 
surely?” 

“No—Oh no! But—what letters were those in the bureau drawer 
in that room?” 

“ Letters — letters — why?” 

“Why, that man read every one of them!” 

“The villain! the —the—the Yankee! Why, wife, those were our 
old love letters —” 

“ Serves you right for being so careless, then!” 


EDWARD SPENCER. 


THE RISE OF A COMMUNE IN THE TWELFTH 
CENTURY. 


N that series of Doré’s drawings which, to our mind, best illus- 
trates his peculiar and remarkable genius —the cuts to Balzac’s 
Contes Drolatigues — there is one sketch which is almost unrivalled 
for its power and epigrammatic suggestiveness. It bears for title, 
Régime féodal. On a rising ground stands a feudal castle of gigantic 
proportions. Its black walls, massive and pitiless as the iron rocks 
on which navies are wrecked, thrown into fierce projections and 
angles, and buttressed with threatening towers half emerging from 
and half incorporated into the mass, no windows for seeing, but only 
loop-holes for murdering (meurtriéres) breaking their black blindness — 
stretch away in monstrous perspective like the cliff-barrier that checks 
the Antarctic Sea. An irregular forest of donjon, towers and turrets 
springs above this formidable pile, their pointed spires piercing the 
very clouds. At the foot of the castle, but kept well off by the out- 
works, moat and barbican, crouches the village. Small, black, scared- 
looking houses, huddled together like frightened children in the dark, 
with warped, crooked roofs, and low walls, leaning and bulging as if 
under some enormous pressure, it seems as if the very shadow of the 
castle which lies black and solid upon them, and stretches far beyond, 
was flattening and crushing them to the earth. At the opposite side 
of the village stands the church, with the huts clinging around its 
walls, lifting out of the shadow into the sunlight its belfry, crowned 
with its cross, the symbol of humility and mercy, while from the black 
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towers of the castle hang sombre pennons, the emblems of pride and 
defiance. 

It is the dark side of the social system of France in the eleventh 
century, compressed into a symbol. 

For the feudal system, if it had the strength, had also the rigidity 
of steel. A machine that is to exercise enormous power must rest 
with crushing weight or its own foundations. Between the noble and 
the plebeian, the seigneur and the roturier, there was a great gulf 
fixed. The seigneur dwelt in his castle in stern grandeur, with his 
dungeon under his feet, and his gallows just without his gate. When 
he looked from his battlements he saw no human habitation — except 
the possessions of the church — which did not belong to a feudatory, 
a vassal, or a slave ; men whose lives were summed up in privileges 
received, dues exacted, justice dispensed by, or protection sought of, 
the seigneur. The shadow of the chateau was never lifted from them, 
It was by the exhaustion of their life that that of their lords grew so 
fierce and full and strong: the walls of their huts were thin and 
crumbling that those of the castle might be massive as the rock; 
their cabins were low that these towers might pierce the clouds ; that 
the lord might, from his turret, discern on the farthest horizon the 
glitter of advancing spears, the peasant submitted to have his own 
prospects bounded by the gallows. 

“Figure to yourself,” says Monteil,* combining the most charac- 
teristic features of these feudal strongholds in his ideal Chateau de 
Montbason, “a scarped hill, bristling with crags, furrowed with ravines 
and precipices: on the slope of it is the chateau. The little houses 
which surround it, by contrast make its vastness more conspicuous: 
the Indre, which makes a semicircular sweep around its base, seems 
respectfully to give it room. 

“You should see this castle in the morning when the rising sun 
flashes from the glittering armor of the guards in the outer galleries. 
You should see these gleaming towers and lofty buildings which fill 
their defenders with courage, and terrify those who are tempted to 
attack them. 

“The gate presents itself, covered with the heads of boars or of 
wolves, flanked with turrets and crowned by a lofty corps-de-garde. 
You enter: there are three enceintes, three moats, three drawbridges 
to pass, and then you find yourself in the great square court. . . 
The copings of the walls are bordered with battlements, parapets, 
chemins de ronde,} sentry-turrets. In the centre is the donjon, con- 
taining the archives and the treasure. It is encircled by a deep moat, 
and can only be entered by a bridge which is almost always raised. 
Though its walls, like those of the castle, are more than six feet thick, 
it is covered, for half its height, with a chemise or second wall, of 
massive hewn stones.” 

But this great castle, if it were built by the toil and at the cost of 
the peasants, was also built for the defence and advantage of the 
peasants. Into its enceintes and great courts they crowded on the 
approach of the enemy; the men to aid in the defence, and the 





* Hist. des Francais des divers Etats. Tom. 1, Ep. xix. 
+ Paths by which the sentries went along the crests of the walls. 
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women and children for protection. In times of peace there was an 
incessant coming and going between the village and farmsteads and 
the castle. There were peasants carrying their feudal dues of wood, 
grain, fruits, fowls or eggs, or coming to receive orders for work upon 
the castle itself, or the highways and bridges. Others sought access 
to the seigneur to demand justice for wrongs, or a decision in their 
disputes ; while the poor thronged to be fed from his abundant table. 

At certain times the seigneur proceeded in state to the open field 
without the castle, and his feudatories, vassals, and serfs of every 
class assembled about him. The great ¢errier, or register of the lands 
belonging to the lordship, with a list of all dwelling upon them, was 
produced. The gentlemen who held the land in fee, then performed 
their homage and renewed their fiefs. The roturiers, vilains, and 
serfs were mustered, and their various dues looked into, with the 
bailiff’s aid ; and if they were derelict, they might excuse themselves 
to their lord in person. 

These dues were many and minute, rather than onerous in them- 
selves. Now, they would be deemed oppressive ; but the peasant of 
those days rather felt them as so many links binding him to his 
natural lord. The vilain was bound to grind his grain at his lord’s 
mill, bake his bread in the lord’s ovens ; not mow, reap, nor gather 
grapes before the seigneur’s dan was published, nor sharpen his 
ploughshare without leave granted. He had also to till and reap his 
lord’s fields, gather his grapes, bear wood, water and provision to the 
castle, furnish forage for the horses, feed the dogs, and keep the roads 
in order. 

The serfs again were the lord’s absolute property ; but there were 
various grades of serfdom. There were serfs bound to the soil 
(adscripti glebe), serfs de corps, serfs coutumters, serfs taillables et corvéables 
@ volonté, and many grades more. To make a serf a freeman, three 
steps of enfranchisement were necessary, lifting him from Jdasse to 
moyenne and to haute justice.* 

On the other hand the king was but a higher seigneur. The imme- 
diate domain of Louis VI. was confined almost entirely to the five 
cities of Paris, Orleans, Estampes, Melun, and Compiégne ; while in 
the others his suzerainty was represented by a wice-dominus, who 
maintained the royal authority as well as he was able. He often 
asserted his sovereignty by force ; but it was rather on the recognised 
feudal right of private war, than as a monarch chastising rebels, that 
he smote the lords of Corbeil, Montlhéry, and Puiset. In 1115, Wil- 
liam of Nangis tells us, “ Louis, king of France, was so hard beset by 
the surrounding barons and knights, that he could scarcely venture in 
safety outside his city of Paris.” 

But rigid as were the distinctions which separated the manant from 
the dourgeois, and the bourgeois from the seigneur, the ties which con- 
nected them were equally stringent ; and this too for good as well as 
for evil. Each man, from the lowest serf who was bought and sold 
with the land, to the great barons holding under the crown, had his 
allotted place, his indisputable station, and his immediate chief, his 
natural lord and protector. The obligation was mutual: whether the 
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vassal owed military service, the products of his labor, or that labor 
itself, the lord was equally bound to see him righted in all wrongs, and 
to protect him in his person, liberty and property, for an injury to the 
vassal was recognised and felt as an injury to his lord. And, in the 
main, we have no reason to doubt that this obligation was as fairly 
fulfilled as was possible in those wild and turbulent times of private 
war, when a favorite mode of injuring a feudal enemy was to harry 
and slay his unlucky liegemen. 

An organisation so compact and thorough, and so efficiently 
providing in many ways for the instincts as well as the necessities of 
the people, could only fall when those instincts were diverted into 
other channels, and those necessities could be provided for in other 
ways at cheaper cost. Where the vassals found that they were 
numerous enough to defend themselves, or rich enough to hire pro- 
fessional defenders ; where they were intelligent enough to organize 
a political system and provide for the administration of justice, it was 
evident that the seigneur, with his men-at-arms and his haute et basse 


justice, Was an Ornamental but expensive superfluity. 


But this new organisation could only be effective in thickly settled 
communities, having wealth, closely connected interests, and walls 
and fortifications to take the place of the baronial castle —in a word, 
in fortified towns ; and hence in an agricultural country, like France, 
the movement was slow and partial as compared with the commercial 
and manufacturing lands of Italy and the Low Countries. 

Still, even in France, the movement progressed ; and about the 
commencement of the twelfth century it received such an impulse as 
to mark a period in history. The causes of this sudden development 
of the municipal idea are numerous, and judicious historians differ in 
estimating their influence. No doubt the Crusade (1096) which 
compelled so many lords to part with rights and privileges to their 
vassals for money, and by the long absence of the seigneurs and the 
re-distribution of allods and fiefs, tended to loosen the allegiance of 
the vassals to their natural lords, had an important influence. The 
contest between the Empire and the Papacy, resulting in the triumph 
of the latter and the humiliation of Henry IV., gave a shock to 
feudalism, to which the Church was antagonistic, though not neces- 
sarily hostile. ‘Then there were the examples of the Tuscan and the 
Lombard cities, not yet plucked down from their pride by the mailed 
hand of Barbarossa; and that of the ancient towns of Southern 
France, which still preserved much of their Roman organisation and 
municipal liberty. 

Be the cause, or combination of causes, what it might, at the com- 
mencement of the reign of Louis VI. (1108) a popular feeling was 
spreading among the feudal towns, and a disposition to shake off or 
restrict the authority of the seigneurs, and to take their own govern- 
ment more or less into their own hands. In the South of France, in 
the regions governed by the old Roman law, these enfranchisements 
were unattended with violence. The bourgeois purchased their 
freedom from the seigneur, lay or cleric, by a sum in hand or a fixed 
tribute, and organized a municipal government corresponding to the 
consuls and senate, upon whom the seigneury devolved. But in the 
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North of France, the regions governed by the ancient customs of the 
Franks, and especially in Picardy, the rise of the communes, as the 
new municipalities were called, was frequently accompanied by scenes 
of atrocious cruelty and ferocity, differing only in scale from those 
events of recent occurrence which have made the word Commune in 
our days the fumestum nomen that it was pronounced to be by a horrified 
eye-witness of the twelfth century. 

This eye-witness is Guibert, Abbot of Nogent, who has left us an 
autobiography in which he describes the scenes which attended the 
rise of the commune of Laon, to which diocese he belonged ; and 
from his vivid and circumstantial narration the following pages are 
drawn. 

At the time when the narrative opens, the ancient city of Laon was 
one of the first cities of France in opulence and dignity, and an 
episcopal fief. In the year 1108, a certain Gaudri, a man of great 
wealth and ambition, by the influence of Henry I. of England 
obtained, though he was not in holy orders at the time, and had led, 
in fact, a military life, the election to the bishopric, which had been 
vacant for two years, and thus became the seigneur of the city and 
fief. He was confirmed, after some hesitation, by Pope Paschal, and 
received due consecration. 

3ut the habits of his old life were still strong upon the new bishop. 
“He took a marvellous pleasure in talking of military affairs, of dogs 
and of birds of prey [hawks ?], as he had learned to love these things 
among the English. So it befel that one day as he was returning 
from the dedication of a church, accompanied by.a worthy young 
clerk and myself, on horseback, we met a peasant armed with a 
lance, whereupon this fine bishop, still wearing his mitre, snatched the 
weapon from the man and gallopped off at full speed, brandishing it as 
if he were about to thrust some one through with the said lance. At 
which sight the clerk and I cried out, he in the vernacular, and I 
using the words of the poet,— 


Non bene conveniunt, nec in una sede morantur 
Cidaris et lancea —” 


— a remarkably neat and apt quotation. 

From this specimen we may form some idea of Gaudri’s habits. 
He hunted, more than a bishop should, did an occasional stroke of 
freebooting, and bore on his vassals with a heavy hand. Despite his 
vivacity, however, there seems to have been no very general discon- 
tent with him for two years, and then the storm began to gather. 
There was among the principal men of the city a certain Gérard, 
small of stature, but of great courage, and a loose and bitter tongue ; 
and this Gérard set his tongue to wagging —with too much cause, 
unfortunately, but we will not go into that — against one Enguerrand, 
a great friend of Bishop Gaudri. Gaudri resenting this, Gérard did 
not hesitate to state his opinion pretty freely of the bishop himself. 
So Gaudri drew his friends, and among them nearly all the grands of 
the city, into a complot to assassinate Gérard, and then set out for 
Rome to be out of the way until the job was done. 

“The sixth day after the octave of the Epiphany,” says our author, 
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“at early day-break, Gérard went forth to visit the principal church of 
the Blessed Mary. One of the chief men of the city, who was also 
one of the conspirators, having come to seek him, Gérard related to 
him a dream which he had had, in which it seemed to him that two 
bears tore out either his liver or his lungs, I do not exactly know 
which. 

“At this time it so happened that this unhappy man was excluded 
from communion, and for this reason: a certain monk living at 
Barisy de St.-Amand had brought to his abode two young children 
who spoke no other than the German tongue, to instruct them in the 
language of the Franks. Now Barisy, with all its domains, was 
under the protection of Gérard, who, judging from the elegant vesture 
of these children that they could not be of ignoble birth, carried them 
off and forced their parents to ransom them. This was done; and 
their mother sent him, over and above the stipulated ransom, a tunic 
made of the skins of foreign rats. 

“Clad in this tunic, and having over it a robe of purple, Gérard 
rode to the church, and commenced his devotions before an image of 
our Lord, while his companions scattered themselves about the church. 
The spies of the conspirators were on the alert, and hastened to the 
Bishop’s house to tell his people that Gérard de Crécy,—a surname 
which he bore as lord of that castle —was praying in the church. 
All thereupon seized their swords, hid them under their mantles, and 
having at their head Rorigon, the Bishop’s brother, entered the 
church wherein Gérard was praying. And he was leaning against a 
pillar, of which there were many. As it was yet very early, the 
church was dark, and the men scattered about in so vast a space 
could scarcely be seen ; so the murderers cast themselves upon this 
unhappy man as he was praying, having the girdle of his cloak 
loosened and thrown back, and his hands joined upon his breast. 
One of the assassins, the steward of the church, pulling the skirt of 
Gérard’s robe strongly, pinioned him so straitly that he could not use 
his hands, saying as he did so, ‘Thou art taken.’ Gérard, who was a 
one-eyed man, turned and looked upon him with his usual ferocity, 
and said, ‘ Depart from hence, thou unclean parasite!’ But the other 
called to Rorigon, saying ‘Smite him now!’ and Rorigon, drawing his 
sword, smote Gérard and wounded him at the junction of the nose and 
forehead. When he felt the blow, the wretched man said, ‘Lead me 
where you will.’ But the murderers cast themselves upon him, and 
pierced him with repeated thrusts, on which he cried, ‘ Blessed Mary, 
help!’ and expired in cruel torments. 

“ The crime accomplished, the two chief assassins returned to the 
episcopal palace, where they were joined by the great men of the city, 
and by the two archdeacons of the church, Gautier and Gui. But 
the royal provost, a man of great ability, named Yves, assembled the 
king’s men, and the bourgeois of the Abbey of St. Jean, of which 
Gérard had been protector, assaulted, broke down, and burned the 
houses of the conspirators, and drove them out of the city.” 

Thus bloodily opens the first act of the tragedy. The reader will 
have noted characteristics of the times in the seizure of the German 
children by the lord of the soil ; his excommunication for violating 
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the safeguard of the church, the commencement of the use of sur- 
names, and the provost’s application to the “king’s men” (bourgeois 
who owned the king as their immediate lord) to aid in punishing 
crime. 

Gaudri succeeded however in persuading the Pope of his innocence, 
and returned to his diocese. The church had, in the meantime, been 
solemnly purified, our good Abbot Guibert preaching a sermon which 
he gives us at length, and the actors and accomplices of the crime had 
been excommunicated. And these excommunicated men _ hurried 
to meet Gaudri upon his return, and were affectionately received by 
him, to the general scandal. But the king had forbidden his entrance 
into Laon, and it was only by means of great presents that he was 
able to make his peace. 

“Having re-entered the city, he held a council in the church of 
St-Nicolas-des-Bois ; and in the midst of the celebration of the mass, 
announced that he was going to excommunicate all those who had 
punished with confiscation and banishment the conspirators to the 
murder of Gérard. Hearing these words, I whispered in the ear of 
an abbot, my colleague, ‘ Hearken, I pray thee, to a thing altogether 
void of good sense. This man should excommunicate those who 
have defiled his church by a horrible crime ; and lo! he is about to 
transfer the penalty to those who punished the homicides.’ The 
bishop, who feared the motions of all good consciences, observing 
that I whispered, suspected that I spake of him, and asked, ‘ Lord 
Abbot, what sayest thou?’ But the archdeacon Gautier, rising before 
I could reply, said, ‘Continue, my lord, that which thou wast saying : 
the lord abbot spake of another matter.’ ” 

To the general scandal, however, Gaudri excommunicated those 
who had punished the murderers, and afterwards the murderers them- 
selves and their accomplices. Nor did he pay the latter the money 
he had promised them, as soon as could be wished, Guibert says, but 
had to seek some from his old master, the king of England. And at 
this point the good Abbot stops to describe for us the general state of 
society and morals in Laon at this time. 

“A great misfortune had been long hanging over this city, which 
feared neither God nor any earthly master, and where every one, 
according to his power or his inclination, filled the community with 
murders and robberies. When the king himself came to the city, 
his horses were seized as they were led to watering, and his servants 
maltreated. No laboring man could enter the town, nor even 
approach it without a safe-conduct, under peril of being flung into a 
dungeon and compelled to ransom himself. 

“ Let us take a single example, which would be reputed impious even 
among Barbarians or Scythians. Every Saturday the country-people 
used to quit their fields and come from all quarters to Laon to supply 
themselves at the market ; and the towns-people went around, carrying 
in baskets samples of grain and other wares to sell. When they had 
struck a bargain with a peasant, they would say to him, ‘Come to my 
house and look at the lot.’ The peasant followed, and was shown a 
great chest, wherein the seller bade him examine to assure himself of 
the quality of the ware. But when he, leaning over, was balanced, 
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having his body on the edge of the chest and his head and arms 
within, the seller would catch him by the feet and throw him into the 
chest, and clapping-to the lid, keep him there until he ransomed 
himself. Moreover, the great men and their servants publicly robbed, 
with the armed hand, on the highway ; and any man who happened 
to be on the street at night was in peril of imprisonment or murder. . . . 

“In truth, in all the rest of France there were no such crimes 
committed asin this city. A priest was stabbed in the back by his own 
servant, as he was sitting by his fireside ; and the assassin hid the 
body in a room of the house as long as he could ; then laying it with 
the face downwards on the embers in the fireplace, threw over it one 
of those utensils called ‘dryers’, to make it appear that the fall of this 
had killed him, after which the miscreant fled, taking with him whatever 
he could lay his hands on. 

“A certain priest of Burgundy, a man of loose and hasty speech, 
brought an accusation in some small matter against another priest 
before the deacons, who condemned the latter to a trifling fine. This 
priest was so much enraged at this, that he lay in wait for the Bur- 
gundian to slay him at night as he entered his house ; and as he was 
going up his steps with a lantern, the other struck him from behind 
so violent a blow with a bludgeon on the head that he died on the spot. 

“A priest caused another priest, against whom he had taken offence, 
to be shot with an arrow while he stood at the altar celebrating mass. 
Happily, the wound was not mortal; but this man, guilty of this 
unheard-of crime and sacrilege, was not even brought to trial.” 

Gaudri being in England, “the clergy, the archdeacons Gautier 
and Gui, and the great men, seeing how things were going, and 
seeking in all ways to extract money from the people, treated with the 
latter, offering, for a sufficient sum, to grant them the privilege of 
forming a Commune. Now this is what is meant by this new and 
execrable name: all the inhabitants liable to pay a certain tax per 
head, should be allowed to pay once in the year to their seigneur the 
ordinary obligations of servitude ; and to ransom themselves with a 
sum legally fixed, if they violated any law. On this condition they 
were entirely exempt from all the other charges and imposts usually 
laid upon serfs. The men of the peuple, seizing this occasion to 
redeem themselves from a multitude of vexations, poured heaps of 
gold into the hands of these insatiable harpies.” 

So when Gaudri came back from England with his pockets full of 
gold, he found, to his great disgust, his seigneury gone and a commune 
in its place. But the thing was done, it seems, a heavy bribe having 
purchased the king’s confirmation, and his wrath was finally pacified 
with large sums of money, so that he swore to respect the rights of the 
commune, and persuaded the king to ratify it by a similar oath. But 
another trouble soon broke out. The Bishop had a mint and the 
right of coining money ; and he commenced debasing the coin to a 
pitch beyond endurance, so that his pastoral staff was seen ornament- 
ing pieces “of no more value that the vilest dross,” which, by an 
edict, he forbade all persons to speak lightly of. 

There was moreover another Gérard, a great friend of Thomas [de 
Marne], son of Enguerrand, which Thomas was “the most atrocious 
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villain then alive.” As Thomas’s friend, this Gérard was especially 
odious to the Bishop, who “succeeded at last in getting hold of him, 
threw him into a dungeon in the episcopal palace itself, where, con- 
trary to the canons of ” Toulouse,* he one night caused his eyes to be 
torn out by a certain negro [Saracen ?] in his service.’ 

Determining to overthrow the commune which he had sworn to 
support, he invited the king to visit Laon during Holy Week, and 
endeavored to bribe him into complicity with his perjury. The bour- 
geois, knowing what was going on, tried counter-bribing. They 
offered four hundred livres; but the Bishop and his party offered 
seven hundred. The argument of the purse was always convincing 
with Louis VI. ; and he declared the oaths void and the commune a 
nullity. 

This treachery “filled the hearts of the bourgeois with stupefaction 
and rage: all the men in office ceased to perform their duties ; the 
cobblers and shoemakers closed their shops; the innkeepers and 
hostelers displayed no wares, and all expected that there would be a 
general pillage.” The Bishop and his party, it seems, calculated on 
reimbursing themselves out of the pockets of the citizens, and making 
them pay for the destruction of their commune a greater sum than 
they were able to raise to preserve it. “It was now not merely wrath, 
but the rage of a furious wild beast that filled all those of the baser 
sort, and they bound themselves bv an oath to compass the death of 
the Bishop and his accomplices. This was on Holy Saturday ; and it 
was thus that they prepared themselves, these by perjury, and those by 
homicide, to receive the body and blood of Our Lord. 

“The fifth day after Easter, in the afternoon, while the Bishop was 
taking counsel with the archdeacon Gautier about the sums which 
were to be exacted of the citizens, on a sudden a great tumult broke 
out in the city, and a multitude rushed together crying Commune! Com- 
mune! Large bands of men, armed with swords, twybills, bows, 
hatchets, clubs and spears, thronged into the basilica of the Blessed 
Virgin, and hurried through it to assault the Bishop’s palace. The 
grands, and the friends of Gaudri, hearing the tumult, hastened thither 
also. The chatelain Guinimar, a noble and virtuous old man, in his 
haste passed through the church running, having no arms but his 
pike and buckler ; but scarcely had he set his foot in the vestibule of 
the palace when a certain Raimbaut, formerly his familiar friend, 
smote him on the head with a two-edged axe, so that he fell dead. 
After him came Raynier, a kinsman of my own, who, as he was trying 
to force his way into the chapel, was pierced in the back by a lance. 
A third, Adon, the vice-seigneur, a man of fiery speech and still more 
fiery heart, was attacked on the way by a crowd of bourgeois, but 
defended himself so valiantly with sword and lance that he smote 
down all who attacked him, then leaping upon the table which stood 
in the court, and not being able to stand for the wounds wherewith 
his whole body was covered, he lay upon it, and in this posture 
defended himself a long time, until he was smitten through the body 
with an arrow by one of the people. 

The Bishop, meanwhile, and his men-at-arms in the + palace, 
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defended themselves as best they could, and showered stones and 
arrows upon the assailants ; Gaudri showing here, as ever, great and 
notable courage in combat. But as he had unlawfully seized another 
sword than that of the Church, it was doomed that he should perish 
by the sword. Being no longer able to beat off the furious assaults 
of the people, he put on the garments of a servant, fled into the cellar 
of the church, and hid himself in a cask, a trusty follower closing up 
the cask after him, so that he held himself well concealed. ‘The 
citizens ran hither and thither searching for him everywhere, with 
loud cries ; and at last they seized a servant, who made them a sign 
with his head, upon which they rushed into the cellar. 

“There was with them a certain Teudegaud, a thorough miscreant, 
a serf of the church of St. Vincent. Now this man had long been 
an officer of Enguerrand de Coucy, having in charge the receipts of 
tolls on the bridge of Sourdes, where he was wont to seize travellers, 
and after stripping them, throw them into the river that they might 
not bear witness against him. Many other wicked things he did — 
thefts and robberies that no man could number, and he bore imprinted 
upon his horrible face the signs of the boundless malice of his heart. 
Having fallen in the disgrace of Enguerrand, he threw himself headlong 
into the party of the Commune, and was head and prime mover in 
their criminal undertaking. He it was who took in hand to kill the 
Bishop. 

“So the citizens went hunting for the Bishop in the casks. Teude- 
gaud went to the one in which Gaudri was, and caused it to be 
opened, upon which he thrust in a staff and demanded who was there. 
Gaudri was so overcome with terror that he could scarcely speak, but 
he answered, ‘An unhappy prisoner.’ Now the Bishop had been 
aforetime wont to mock Teudegaud, calling him /sengrin, on account 
of his wolf’s face, that being the name by which some call the wolf; 
so this villain cried out, ‘Ho, ho! It seems it is my lord Isengrin 
that is hiding in this cask!’ Gaudri who, sinner as he was, had received 
the holy unction, was then dragged from the cask by the hair, over- 
whelmed with blows, and haled into the cul-de-sac of the Clerk’s 
Cloister, in front of the house of Godefroi the chaplain. The unhappy 
man in a lamentable voice implored the pity of these furious wretches, 
offering to swear that he would resign his bishopric, promising them 
great sums of money, and engaging to quit the country; but they 
hardened their hearts and only answered him with insults and _ buffet- 
ings. At last one of them, Bernard (surnamed of the Heaths), raising 
his two-edged axe, cruelly dashed out the Bishop’s brains, and as he 
tottered and fell, another smote him, cleaving open his face, where- 
upon he expired. These murderers then pierced the body with 
innumerable wounds, and broke the bones of the legs ; while Teude- 
gaud, seeing the pastoral ring on the hand, cut off the finger with his 
sword, and thus obtained the ring. The body of Gaudri was then 
stripped and flung on one side, and the passers-by mocked at it and 
pelted it with stones, clods of earth, and mud. 

“While these things were going on, a part of the populace had 
hastened to the house of Raoul, the Bishop’s maitre-d’hotel, who also 
had been one of the familiar friends of Gérard de Crécy. And before 
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the assassination of Gérard, this Raoul had had a strange vision. It 
seemed to him that he was in the basilica of the Blessed Mary, and 
that there was in it an assemblage of sons of Belial with the intent 
to exhibit certain games unknown among us, and to present a 
spectacle never before seen, to certain personages ranged in a circle 
around them ; but at the news of this device divers men came out of 
the house of the treasurer Gui, which adjoined the church, bearing 
with them vessels which they passed round the ranks of the spectators, 
which vessels were filled with a liquid so fetid that the odor thereof 
could scarcely be borne. The signification of this vision was soon 
to be seen. 

“This Raoul was a man of small stature, but of a soul most 
valiant ; and clad in his full armor, he thought at first to make a good 
defence, but finding that they were overpowering him by numbers, and 
fearing morever that they would burn the house over his head, he 
threw down his arms, and advanced toward them, asking mercy. 
But God had withdrawn his protection from him, and these men threw 
him to the ground and massacred him without pity. 

“ About this time it was perceived that the house of the treasurer 
and archdeacon Gui was on fire. This house, as has been before 
related, joined the church, to which the flames soon spread. Now all 
the interior of the basilica was richly decorated with hangings and 
tapestries on account of the holy season, and the fire soon caught 
to these. The golden plates covering the altar, the tombs of the 
saints, as well as the coverings above them which are called ofercuda, 
and everything about them was destroyed and consumed by the fire. 
I was afterwards told by a most worthy clerk that he had hid himself 
under one of these opercula, and feared to come forth, lest he should 
be taken, until he saw the flames flashing around him ; whereupon he 
ran to the bishop’s throne, and dashing his foot through the glazed 
frame that surrounded it, leapt down and so escaped. While the 
palace and the basilica were burning, a brand flew as far as the Nun’s 
Convent, and burnt to the ground the Church of St. John, called 
Profunda, as also that of St. Peter. 

“The wife of the vice-seigneur * Adon, when she saw her husband 
preparing himself to go to the defence of the Bishop, as has been 
already related, felt assured that he was going to his death, and be- 
sought him to give her his pardon if she had ever done aught to 
offend him. And they both held each other long in a close embrace, 
sobbing, and taking a final farewell. Then the wife said to her 
husband, ‘ Wilt thou leave me thus unprotected, to the swords of these 
men?’ and Adon took her right hand and drew it under his left arm, 
holding his lance in his right, and ordered his steward to follow close 
with his buckler. But this man, who was one of the chiefs of the 
revolt, not only refused to follow, but struck Adon in the back and 
overwhelmed him with insults, regarding not the master whose serf he 
was. Adon however succeeded in protecting his wife through the 
bands of revolters, and hid her in the house of the Bishop’s porter. 
But the poor woman, seeing the palace assaulted and in flames, fled, 
not knowing whither, and so fell into the hands of certain of the 








* The vice-dominus was the king’s vicar or representative. 
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citizens’ wives, who seized her, beat her cruelly, and stripped her of 
the rich garments she had on. Having escaped their hands, she 
contrived to disguise herself in a nun’s habit, and so, with great 
difficulty, reached the monastery of St. Vincent. . 

“The wife of Roger, seigneur of Montaigu, whose name was 
Hermangarde, and the wife of Raoul, the Bishop’s major-domo, after 
disguising themselves in the habits of nuns, took flight down the 
valley of Bibrac, and sought refuge in the monastery of St. Vincent. 
But the son of this Raoul, a boy not six years old, was not so fortu- 
nate: a man tried to save him by wrapping him in his cloak, but 
encountered one of the revolters, who made him show what he was 
carrying wrapped up, and killed the poor child in the very arms of 
this faithful servant. .. . 

“After having slain the Bishop and the chief men among the 
grands, as has already been related, the citizens set out to attack the 
houses of all those who were still living. All night long they besieged 
the dwelling of William, the son of Haduin, and did their utmost to 
make a breach in the walls, some trying fire, and others laboring at 
them with picks, axes and crowbars ; while those within offered the 
most determined resistance. At last William was constrained to 
surrender himself; but by the mercy of the Almighty, the citizens 
contented themselves with putting him in irons, though they hated 
him above every other. 

“ Adalbéron, abbot of St. Vincent, learning that the Bishop had 
been slain, wished to betake himself to the place where the body lay ; 
but he was told that if he presented himself before this furious mob, 
he would share the fate of Gaudri. 

“ As scarcely any one passed the corpse of the Bishop, as it still 
lay in the street, without throwing filth upon it, or reviling it with 
maledictions, and no one thought of giving it burial, Master Anselm * 
went the next day to beseech the people to allow at least Christian 
burial to be given to the remains of Gaudri, if only because he had 
borne the title of bishop and received the holy consecration. To this 
they gave an unwilling consent. So Anselm ordered the body, which 
had been treated with no more respect than the carcase of a dog, had 
been left lying naked in the dirt, and was moreover so disfigured that 
but for a wound in the throat it could not have been recognised —to 
be taken up, covered with a cloth, and borne to St. Vincent. And no 
man can tell the threats and insults that were offered those that 
undertook the burial, nor the outrages that were heaped on the dead. 
When his body reached the church, none of the prayers or ceremonies 
prescribed, I will not say for a bishop, but for the meanest of Chris- 
tian men, were observed ; but the body was thrown into a shallow 
ditch, and so short a plank laid over it that the weight of the earth 
crushed in the ribs. Nor did the monks of St. Vincent celebrate any 
rites for the dead bishop on that day ; but in truth for many days they 
were trembling for the fate of those who had taken refuge with them, 
and in terror of death themselves. 

“Soon after this was seen a dolorous sight: the wife and the 








* A celebrated theologian, surnamed Doctor Doctorum, a pupil of St. Anselm of Canterbury, 
who was at the head of the school of Laon for 50 years. His most famous pupil was Abelard. 
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daughters of the chatelain Guinimar, though of a most noble race, 
bearing off his body in a cart which they dragged and pushed along 
with their own hands. Later was found in a corner the remains of 
the body of Raynier, which the flames had consumed down to the 
thighs ; and these woeful relics were placed on a plank between two 
wheels, and so carried off by one of his peasants and a young maiden 
of noble birth, his kinswoman. Much more pity was shown at the 
burial of these than at that of the Bishop; for in truth they were 
innocent of all share in the murder of Gérard, and had led lives 
without reproach. The aged mother of Raoul also brought his body 
and that of his little son ; and the body of the child was laid in the 
father’s arms, and thus they were buried, with small ceremony. But 
a long time passed before the remains of the vice-seigneur Adon were 
discovered, when they found a few half-consumed fragments, which 
they wrapped in a bit of cloth and kept until the archbishop of Rheims 
came, long after, to Laon to purify the church. 

“The citizens now began to reflect on the number and enormity of 
the crimes they had committed, and great terror of the king’s justice 
came upon them; whereupon they sought them a remedy that was 
worse than the disease. They solicited the aid of Thomas de Coucy, 
the lord of the chateau of Marne, to protect them against the king’s 
wrath. Now this Thomas, from his earliest youth, had amassed 
riches by pillaging the poor, and the pilgrims on their way to or from 
Jerusalem ; he had been guilty of several incestuous marriages, and 
had reached a great height of power by the ruin of multitudes of un- 
happy wretches. The ferocity of this man has risen to such an 
unheard-of pitch, that other men, even those considered cruel, are 
more sparing of the blood of cattle and sheep than Thomas is of that 
of men and women. He is not satisfied to kill with the sword and end 
his victims at a blow, as is usually done ; but he delights in subjecting 
them to the most revolting tortures.” [Our author here goes into 
details too horrible for repetition. | 

“Such was the man whom the citizens asked to place himself at 
their head, begging him to aid them against the king, and welcoming 
him with joy when he entered the city. As for Thomas, he took 
counsel with his friends, who all agreed that he had not force enough 
to defend such a city against the king. But even Thomas was afraid 
to announce this decision to the furious citizens so long as he was 
within their walls; so he desired them to come out into the open 
country, where he would reveal to them his plan. When they were 
about a mile from the city, he said to them: ‘ Laon is the head of the 
kingdom ; and it is not possible to prevent the king from possessing 
himself of it. If you fear the king, follow me to my own lands.’ 
Great was their consternation at these words; nevertheless, great 
numbers of them, full of fear for the consequences of their crimes, 
followed him as he said. Even Teudegaud, who murdered the Bishop, 
and who now wore the Bishop’s ring, and called himself chief of the 
city, with his accomplices, followed Thomas. 

“* And now it was bruited abroad among the serfs and peasants in 
the country round that Laon was entirely abandoned of its inhabitants ; 
whereupon they came thronging into the deserted city, and finding the 
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houses unoccupied and undefended, took possession of them ; for the 
richer citizens did not dare to show themselves except in the ragged 
garb of the poor.” 

Enguerrand, with Gui, a young favorite of his, whom he had taken 
to replace his disinherited son Thomas, now visited Laon, where they 
found the houses “empty of inhabitants but full of wealth.” The people 
from all the country round, from Montaigu, Pierrepont, and La Feére, 
swarmed in, and though the most reckless destruction and waste went 
on, the stores seemed inexhaustible. Many of the grands who had 
escaped the massacre also returned and fell to plundering. Quarrels 
were of constant occurrence ; and “whenever two men met a third 
alone, they stripped him of everything he had.” 

Cruel punishments were also inflicted upon many, for their share in 
the revolt, among the rest upon Everard, the unnatural servant of the 
vice-seigneur Adon, who turned against his master, as has been told. 

The thunders of excommunication were also launched against 
Thomas, to a quite extraordinary extent. ‘He was excommunicated 
not only by the archbishops and bishops of all France, assembled in 
councils, royal councils, and synods ; but also specially every Sunday 
in every church in the whole country.” Enguerrand was also 
constantly stirred up against him by his wife ; and the war between 
their partisans ravaged the whole country. The people of Amiens, of 
which city Enguerrand was Count, were infected by the example of 
Laon, bribed the king, and erected themselves into a commune, and 
Enguerrand with his forces swept over there, patching up a peace with 
Thomas, who helped him to assail them, and signalised himself, as 
usual, by atrocities. One curious anecdote, which would form a 
subject for a grotesquely horrible picture, is worth relating. ‘Thomas 
had seized a leper and put him in a dungeon. “When they heard 
this news, all the lepers of the country assembled, besieged the gate 
of the castle, and summoned him with loud cries to release their 
comrade. But he threatened to burn them all alive, upon which, 
seized with terror, they retired. When however they were at a safe 
distance, the lepers assembled from all parts of the country, and 
united in solemnly cursing Thomas, and calling upon him God’s 
vengeance, crying all together in a loud voice to heaven.” 

The king himself took the field, and there was hard fighting on 
both sides; churches were burnt in which numbers had fled for 
sanctuary, and atrocities of every kind committed. Some of the 
partisans of Thomas had taken refuge in a town, to which the king 
laid siege. “Immense machines of war, crowded with soldiers, were 
brought up against the wall ; but the defenders had sheltered themselves 
by curtains, in order not twexpose themselves too much. ‘The bishop 
went barefooted to the tomb of St. Acheul, to pray for the success of 
the attack. 

“ As soon as the engines were brought up against the wall, a certain 
Aleran, skilful in these matters, raised opposite the ramparts two 
wooden towers which he had made, and placed in them about eighty 
women to hurl the stones, of which large provision had been collected. 
The soldiers in the town fought furiously, and the women in these 
towers showed a courage equal to that of Achilles ; but the besieged, 
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by the aid of an engine which hurled great stones, succeeded in 
shattering the towers. <A hail of missiles flew; the eighty women 
were all wounded, and the king himself was struck by a javelin on 
his breast-plate. The soldiers in the engines, seeing themselves ex- 
posed to such a rain of darts and stones, took to flight, and were 
soon followed by the rest. When the people of the town saw this, 
they rushed out and broke up the engines and carried them away. 

“The king, at last convinced that the town was impregnable, 
changed the siege into a blockade and retired. This blockade is still 
kept up ; and no one can count the numbers that perish each day, of 
the part of the citizens, for Adam, encamped without the town, 
desolates the suburbs by incessant hostilities.” 

At this point the curtain which Guibert has held up for us, rushes 








down. He turns aside to speak of other matters, and leaves the rest 
of the tale untold. We may complete it, however, from the less lively 
chronicles of other contemporary writers. 

The king, Suger tells us,* weary of the intolerable outrages com- 
mitted by Thomas de Marne, who “had converted the strong castles 
of Créci and Nogent into veritable robbers’ caves and dragons’ dens, 
whence he cruelly desolated all the country round with fire and 
pillage, summoned an army against him, and marched against the 
chateau of Créci, which he took by assault, and piously massacred 
those impious wretches, slaying without pity the pitiless.” 

In 1115 he took the castle of Nogent, set the prisoners free, “ and 
as for the villainous homicides upon whom he thus laid hold, he hung 
them on gibbets, and gave them as a prey to the kites, the crows, and } 
the vultures.” The town of Amiens, which Guibert left blockaded, 
“he took after a siege of near two years (1116 or 1117), and tore it 
down to the ground. By these means he established a sweet peace 
over all the country.” But Thomas de Marne did not cease from 
troubling for eleven years more. Finally (1128) ¢ Louis, touched by 
the complaints of the Churches, marched against his stronghold of 
Coucy. Thomas had laid an ambuscade, but the royal forces had 
notice of it, and in the combat which ensued, Thomas was wounded, 
made prisoner, and carried to Laon, where, says Suger, “ he exhaled 
his black and atrocious soul.” 

But despite the loss of their truculent and inconsistent champion, 
the slaughter of their leaders, and the plunder, conflagration, and 
depopulation of their city, the Commune of Laon had a vitality that 

could not be extinguished; and peace was finally restored to this 
t tormented and ravaged land by the king’s formal acknowledgment of 
the rights which he had conceded through avarice and revoked by 
perjury. And this vitality was in the germ of justice and of order 
which lay at the heart of all this wrong and lawlessness. The demand 
of the burgesses of Laon to assume their own government was in 
itself just, and sanctioned by example. And the mode in which they 
at first proceeded was both lawful and equitable ; for it was a simple 
purchase, for a sum in hand and an annual payment, of the seignory 
with all its rights, which then devolved upon the whole body of 
burgesses, to be administered by their representatives. The tragic 
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*Suger: Life of Louis le Gros. Ch. xxi. t+ Chron. Guillaume de Nangis, s. d. 
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scenes which we have recounted were, by Guibert’s own showing, an 
accident rather than a necessary concomitant of what might have 
been a peaceful revolution, had good faith been observed by the 
aristocratic party, and had not the previous demoralisation of the 
towns-people of all classes reached a pass from which there was no 
escape but through blood and flame. 

Wn. Hanp Browne. 


AN ADVENTURE IN NORTH CAROLINA, 


N or about the roth January, 1865, Frank Chapman, who was 

employed as a purchasing agent to buy up supplies for the 
Confederate Government, in the territory lying outside the Confeder- 
ate lines, had occasion to cross Potacoza Creek, at a point seven 
miles below Murfreesboro’, North Carolina. Heavy rains had fallen 
a few days before, and the creek was so swollen that it was not safe 
to cross at that point, the waters having washed away many of the 
stakes that had been driven for the purpose of keeping the old flat- 
boat from going down the stream ; and here Frank was brought to a 
halt, the ferryman being unwilling to venture over the rapid stream. 
A man by the name of Griffin lived three miles lower down the creek, 
not far from its junction with the Meherrin river, and thither Frank 
started with the hope of getting Griffin to put him over the creek in 
a boat he kept for his own convenience. Turning to the right, and 
starting off in the direction of Griffin’s, Frank soon found himself in 
a dense forest of pines, with no guidance but that of a small road 
overgrown with bushes. He soon discovered that he had gone too 
far to the right, and had left Griffin’s house to his left — at least so 
he thought. He had now reached the edge of a pocosan filled with 
juniper and cypress trees, with a heavy set of reeds as an undergrowth. 
Here he reined up his horse and began to look around to see how he 
should find his way out of this dreary-looking place, thinking that if 
there was a spot on earth exactly fitted to be the rendezvous of a 
band of robbers, this was that spot. There was no mark of anything 
to show that man or beast had travelled along that way. The wind 
blew powerfully, and several old pine-trees were making a mournful 
sound as the wind blew against them and caused the boughs to rub 
one against another. After waiting a few minutes to determine which 
direction to take, he heard the sound of an axe a few hundred yards 
ahead, in the direction of the junction of Potacoza Creek and the 
Meherrin river. He immediately moved in the direction of the 
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sound, but had not proceeded far before he discerned a flock of wild 
turkeys. This was the first time Chapman had ever seen a wild 
turkey alive. At first he did not know what they were, as they differed 
so materially from the domestic fowl of the same species. He, 
however, drew out his Colt’s navy revolver to fire on them, but before 
he could get aim on them they had flown into the pocosan. Putting 
his revolver again in its case, he spurred his horse and was dashing 
through the wilderness, anxious once more to get in sight of the 
habitation of man. 

After crossing a small stream and going up a considerable hill, he 
came in sight of a mulatto boy chopping up an old pine-log. Here 
Frank again reined up his horse and began to question the boy in 
regard to the way to go to find Griffin’s house. The boy informed 
him that he did not know where Griffin lived. This excited Chapman’s 
suspicions. He began to reason thus: how is it that this boy should 
be within three miles of Griffin’s and yet he does not know such a 
man? how came he to be in this howling wilderness chopping wood ? 
Thoughts of “ Buffaloes” or robbers came immediately into his head. 
The boy told him to go on a few yards further and he would come to 
where some men were, who would show him the road to Griffin’s or 
give him such information as he wished. These men could be no 
other than the cruel robbers that had been so recently committing 
such awful deeds as are disgusting to contemplate. ‘They were com- 
posed of men who had deserted the Confederate and Federal armies, 
and had united and formed a company, and had elected a tall, light- 
haired man by the name of Williams as their captain, who had left 
the Federal army, and hailed from the State of New York. On re- 
ceiving this information Chapman began to think of retracing his 
steps and get as soon as possible from the reach of such desperadoes, 
who only one week before had gone to the house of a Mr. Spivy, who 
was serving at that time in the Confederate army, and demanded of 
his wife such things as they wished in the way of provisions, clothing, 
and bed-covering. After having taken from this lady everything they 
saw that could be made of any use to them, they put some insulting 
question to her; and having received a spirited answer, they flew 
immediately into a passion, and fired the contents of a shot-gun 
through the head of this unfortunate lady. As Chapman was studying 
what course to pursue, he looked ahead and saw about one dozen 
men standing in front of a log-cabin on the edge of the pocosan. 
These men had spied him, and they had their rifles and shot-guns 
in their hands. At this critical moment thoughts flashed through 
Chapman’s mind like lightning ; if he turned around and endeavored 
to escape they would be likely to fire on him, believing him to be only 
a scout of the Confederate cavalry who might be in search of them. 
Under such circumstances to try to escape by retreating would be likely 
to cause these men to fire on him with their rifles, which would bring 
down a much smaller object than a man at twice the distance he was 
from them every fire. 

Something had to be done at once ; so, thinking the matter over, he 
deliberately rode up to the yard where these men were standing and 
inquired of them the way to Griffin’s. They told him to dismount 
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and go into the house, and he would there find a man who would 
show him the way to Griffin’s. “I am now,” thought Chapman, “in 
a close place, and if I can manage to get off with the clothes on my 
back I will be satisfied.” Having tied his horse to the fence, he 
walked deliberately into the yard and passed a group of these men, 
to whom he spoke politely, but was answered only by savage looks 
mingled with expressions of surprise. This doubtless was occasioned 
by his (Chapman’s) apparent indifference in regard to the presence of 
these Buffaloes or robbers, as most men showed fear in their presence. 
It was something novel to them to see a man make his appearance 
in their midst without any show of fear. Chapman walked directly 
up to the door of the cabin. Behind him walked Captain Williams, 
who, when Chapman had stopped a few moments at the door, not 
wishing to go in on the inmates of the house without at first knocking 
at the door, after having rapped against the door-post with a 
switch he held in his hand, this man Williams commanded him to go 
in. As Chapman was in the act of stepping in the house he looked 
to his left, and there stood a table, on which lay old pistols, swords, 
carbines, bayonets, double-barrelled shot-guns, and rifles. A few 
feet from this table stood some half-dozen or more men in 
Federal blue overcoats. They appeared surprised to see one intrude 
himself in their presence ; but Chapman saw in the crowd a man 
whom he had seen, and who was also a man of good standing in the 
community. This man Sears lived just over the creek from Griffin’s, 
and had come over that morning on the south side of Potacoza, for 
what purpose it is impossible to say. If he had been caught there 
by the Confederate cavalry, he would have been likely to share the 
same fate as the rest. In the language of the soldiers, he would 
have “gone up.” But in times of war men are liable to be judged 
wrong. ‘This man in all probability went to see those men at their 
request. He lived on the creek far off from any other house ; he 
was entirely at the mercy of those desperate men, who had murdered 
one of his neighbors ; the Government under which he lived was 
unable to protect him in either his life or property. Being thus 
situated, he had to make out among them as best he could. It is 
likely he had no sympathy with these robbers, yet he seemed greatly 
excited as well as surprised to see me there, not knowing the circum- 
stances under which I came. 

There are some redeeming traits in the character of nearly all men, 
and if a man is sufficiently acquainted with human nature he can manage 
the worst of men. These miserable men had been used to being 
regarded with fear whenever a man was so unfortunate as to fall into 
their hands. On this occasion Chapman’s conduct was so different 
from what they had been accustomed to see that it produced a favor- 
able feeling in their minds, at least after a little while. At first 
Williams walked up to Chapman and demanded him to give up his 
pistol. ‘This he did, remarking that he had just pulled it out to fire 
on a flock of wild turkeys a few hundred yards from the house. 
Williams examined the weapon carefully, then took it out of the 
house. In the meantime Chapman began to talk to the men in the 
room. It was not long, however, before Williams returned to the 
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door and requested him to come out to see him, that he wished to 
have a word with him (Chapman). As the two walked behind the 
house, Williams said to Chapman that he would not force him to sell the 
pistol, but that if he (Chapman) would sell it, that he would give him 
a fair price for it. Chapman replied that it was not for sale, but that 
he could get one perhaps easier than he (Williams) could, and that he 
would sell it to him for anything that was right. Williams then 
offered him forty dollars in North Carolina money, which was about 
equal to twenty in greenbacks. This Chapman said he thought a 
fair price, so Williams paid him the money; but as he was handing 
over the money for the pistol, a man in the crowd stepped up and 
began to examine the pistol, and found one of the tubes to be broken, 
and asked him if he had informed Mr. Williams of the broken tube. 
Chapman answered he had not, and that he was willing to make the 
proper deduction for it. Williams then said that he thought five 
dollars ought to be taken off on account of the broken tube, and this 
Chapman readily agreed to. 

This trade being settled, the two (Chapman and Williams) re- 
turned to the house, where he insisted on Chapman drinking with 
him. Now Chapman was a man who never drank, and so stated 
to the robber; but he at the same time remarked to him that 
as it was a very cool morning he would take a small drink of brandy, 
which was soon produced ; and a young woman made her appearance 
with a spoon, and said to Chapman, “ Why, Mr. Chapman, I did not 
expect to see you here ; how is it you are away off here?” Chapman 
had seen this woman at the house of a widow lady near Winton. She 
had been employed to do some weaving ; and as Chapman had to 
pass in and out of the lines, when in the neighborhood of Elizabeth 
City or South Mills, he could get little articles such as ladies wear ; 
when inside the lines it was almost impossible to get anything of the 
kind. Chapman had promised to buy this woman a sidé-comb, and 
she wished to know of him if he had it. On being informed that he 
had brought her one over, but that as he did not see her at Mrs. 
Moore’s he had sold or given it to another lady, she was much dis- 
pleased, but soon began to insist on his getting her one some other 
time. All things being ready, Chapman and Williams poured out 
their brandy, and after sweetening it with honey, drank it off with 
apparently as much friendship as if they had been fellow-soldiers. 

Now this may all appear strange proceedings for men who were 
placed in such opposite situations —one engaged in obtaining sup- 
plies for his Government, the other at the head of a band of deserters 
from both armies, who were engaged in acts of robbery, murder, and 
house-burning. Had Chapman shown the slightest fear or had acted 
towards them as if he regarded them rogues, they would have stripped 
him of money, boots, overcoat, hat, watch, etc. ; but Chapman, by 
showing that he did not fear them, and acting towards them as he 
would do to gentlemen, touched their vanity. It was pleasing to 
their vanity to find themselves treated by a man as though they were 
honorable men. Not only did they not take his money, but they 
insisted on his going into the house and taking breakfast with them. 
Chapman, on this invitation, said: “I have had my breakfast long 
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ago, but then I never refuse a cup of coffee.” But on going into the 
breakfast-room, and finding the kind of coffee it was, he could hardly 
manage to get down one cup. The coffee, for such it was called, was 
made out of burnt corn-meal, and was sweetened with molasses, and 
was just about the meanest substitute for coffee he had ever seen. 

Breakfast being over, Chapman took leave of the robbers, and got 
the old man Sears to put him across the creek. After attending to 
such business as he had to transact, he returned across Potacoza, 
and found his horse tied to the same juniper tree to which he had 
hitched him before going over the creek. But it occurred to Chap- 
man that it was best not to go back by way of the cabin, as he might 
fall in with these men again, and might not come off as well as he 
had that morning ; so he struck off thfough the forest, and soon came 
to a place through which it was almost impossible to pass on horse- 
back. It was where the pines had been cut down, and the land had 
grown up in dogwood bushes so thick that it was very hard to get 
through them. After rambling for more than one hour he came into 
the public road leading from Murfreesboro’ to Winton, at least two 
miles higher up the road than he had expected. He then went to 
the house of a widow lady where he had remained the night previous 
to meeting the robbers. As Chapman was approaching the house of 
this lady, he began to think over the matter of these robbers ; and 
knowing that this widow, Mrs. Jordan, had a considerable sum in gold 
and silver, he thought it proper for him to inform her of the vicinity 
of these thieves, so that she might have an opportunity of sending 
away her treasure. But on the other hand he reflected that these 
robbers knew that he had to go through the section of country 
through which they also passed, and was likely to fall any day into 
their hands, so he hesitated whether to say anything about having 
seen the Buffaloes unless it was possible to get them caught; which 
indeed was almost an impossibility, as the Confederates had often 
been after them but could not come up with them, as they took to the 
swamps and pocosans, and would there hide among the reeds until 
they were informed by some friendly person that the soldiers had 
gone. Chapman, however, took the old lady into the parlor and shut 
the door, so that none of the servants could hear what was said. He 
then began by saying to her he had some information that he wished 
to tell, on condition that she would speak of it to no living person. 
Also he told her that if she did speak of it it was likely it would cost 
him (Chapman) his life. The old lady readily agreed not to speak of 
it to any one; but alas! how foolish to suppose that a lady could 
keep a secret, as Chapman found out afterwards to his sorrow. 

* All is well that ends well.” At least so thought Frank Chapman 
after the interview he had with Mrs. Jordan, she having promised to 
say nothing about the information he had given her in regard to the 
proximity of the Buffaloes. He then left her house, mounted his 
horse, and went to see Captain J. B. Heard, who was then in command 
of that section of the country, and was also one of the assistant com- 
missaries who had been stationed on the Chowan and Black Water 
rivers. Chapman, after having given Captain Heard all the informa- 
tion in regard to the Buffaloes, said, “ Now, Captain, you see my 
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situation. I have to travel both night and day through a section of 
country where these creatures (Buffaloes) roam. If you feel it your 
duty to send men in search of them, then I must operate from some 
other point, as it will be likely to cost me my life if they think I 
have been instrumental in sending the Confederate soldiers after 
them.” In reply to which Captain Heard remarked: “ Mr. Chapman, 
it is absolutely impossible to send any soldiers in search of those 
men. I am aware that these thieves have been plundering in this 
section of country, across the river, for more than six months ; but the 
truth is, we have not men enough to guard our commissary supplies, 
much less men to send in search of them, as they number twice as 
many men as our entire picket force. Besides, supplying General 
Lee’s army is at this time of ‘the greatest importance ; we cannot 
afford to do without you in this department, and as we cannot send 
men in search of those thieves, you had better keep quiet about your 
having met them.” 

This conversation occurred on the evening after Chapman had met 
with the Buffaloes. Just one week from that day Chapman was 
returning from Murfreesboro’, and on reaching Potacoza Creek, saw 
Mr. Griffin, when the following conversation occurred :—“ You met 
with the Buffaloes, Mr. Chapman, I understand, at the house of John 
Lang last week,” said Griffin. This took Chapman a little by surprise, 
as he had supposed that no one had heard of it ; but he soon composed 
his mind and replied to this question by saying: “ Mr. Griffin, I met 
a number of men armed principally with rifles not far from Mr. Lang’s, 
who told me they were hunting for wild turkeys. I did not inquire 
of them who they were. If those men were Buffaloes, then I have 
met them; if not, I have not seen them.” “Yes,” replied Griffin, 
“those men were Buffaloes ; and I understand that they took from 
you your knife and pistol, and only agreed to let you off on condition 
that you would not speak of it to any one.” “Such was not the case, 
Mr. Griffin,” replied Chapman. “I sold them my pistol, also my 
knife ; but I did not promise them to say nothing of having met them, 
neither did they request it of me.” “Well,” replied Griffin, “this is 
what Miss Lang told me ; and more than that, she says you went over 
to old Sukey Jordan’s and told her the first thing you did on reach- 
ing her house, and that Captain Williams and his men say that when 
you fall into their hands again they mean to teach you a lesson that 
you will not be likely to forget.” Just then the wagons from Mur- 
freesboro’ arrived at the ferry, containing ten or more bales of cotton 
that Chapman had received from the Commissary Department, and 
was having hauled to Winton, from which point they were to be sent 
across the Chowan river, to be sold in the market of Elizabeth City 
or South Mills. 

It may be necessary here to state a few facts in regard to this 
cotton. During the latter part of the war, the Confederate Govern- 
ment placed post-commissaries along the Chowan and Black Water 
rivers, whose business it was to obtain what supplies they could from 
the inhabitants living beyond the above-named rivers, or rather to the 
east of those rivers. This section of country had been given up on 
the fall of Roanoke Island, and had not been permanently held by 
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either party, but was raided through by the cavalry of both armies. 
This section embraced some of the finest lands of North Carolina. 
Some of it was poor, but much of the land was very rich, and the 
farmers before the war had been among the largest and wealthiest 
planters in that State. But now these lands were, for the most part, 
left idle for want of labor to cultivate them, so they grew up with 
weeds, and afforded fine pasture for cattle. These cattle were sold 
to the Confederate Government, and the owners took cotton in 
pay for their stock, bacon, corn, wheat, wool, &c. Confederate 
money was of but little use to them, as they were not allowed without 
a pass to come inside the Confederate lines ; and they could not go 
inside the Federal lines without a pass, and then only by stating that 
they wished to go into Norfolk to obtain necessaries of life. The 
reader will see the great disadvantage the Southern Government 
labored under to obtain supplies for its armies. 

But to return to our history of Chapman and the Buffaloes. 
Chapman, after hearing what Griffin had to say about the threats the 
Buffaloes had made against him, concluded it was proper that he 
should be more cautious in the future. Opposite to Winton, near the 
river, the lands were filled with water during the winter and spring 
months, and were overgrown with cypress and juniper trees, with a 
heavy undergrowth of reeds. About one or twg miles of this kind of 
land lay on the east side of the Chowan. After passing this swamp, or 
pocosan as it is called, you then come to sandy lands covered with 
large pines, a country famous before the war as a tar-making region. 
In these swamps and pine-forests lived a number of very ignorant and 
miserably poor people. The country lying east of the river at Winton, 
and in the direction of Gatesville for the distance of seven miles, was 
known by the name of Scratch Hall. As the civil courts had been 
suspended for three or four years in that section, the people drifted 
into a state of anarchy. Good men had no redress at law, conse- 
quently they soon became the prey of desperate characters, and 
murders and robberies were the order of the day. Through this 
section of country Chapman had to pass several times a week, 
frequently at night ; and at no time did he carry arms after having 
sold his pistol to the Buffaloes. Arms are of but little use to a man 
when he is overpowered by numbers ; and it was not likely he would 
be openly attacked by one or two men. 

Chapman, having succeeded in getting his cotton through this 
Scratch Hall, and delivered safely at South Mills, returned on the 
following week to Winton. When he was in that section he usually 
stopped at Mrs. Jordan’s, who took in travellers. She owned a large 
quantity of land, and not less than fifty negroes ; her table was more 
generously supplied than that of any hotel in that section of the 
State. It was, however, more from necessity than choice that she 
entertained travellers : the hotels in Winton had been burned, and such 
numbers of persons constantly applied to her for a night’s lodging 
that she was almost forced to keep a house of entertainment. It was 
at this lady’s house, about the last of January, 1864, that Chapman 
was staying for the night, in company with a Mr. Joseph Pritchard. It 
was a clear cold night ; the family was seated after supper by a bright 
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wood-fire, all in a jovial mood, and everything passed off pleasantly 
until the hour for retiring. As Pritchard and Chapman had ridden a 
long distance that day, they were glad when the hour for rest had 
arrived. ‘They were put to sleep in a room with two beds ; Chapman 
occupied one of these beds, the other was occupied by Pritchard and 
Joseph Jordan, the eldest son of Mrs. Jordan, a bachelor about thirty- 
nine years of age. They had scarcely got to sleep when Miss Pattie 
Jordan rapped at the door of their room, exclaiming with an excited 
and tremulous voice, “Get up, gentlemen, the yard is filled with 
robbers!” In a few seconds they beat against the front door, and 
before it could be opened they broke the door down, and entered the 
house with triumphant shouts, and called for Joseph Jordan, who 
soon made his appearance. ‘These robbers immediately presented 
the muzzles of several double-barrelled shot-guns to his breast, and 
demanded that he should give up instantly all the gold and silver in 
the house. ‘This Jordan could not do, as he had sent off a few days or 
weeks before what gold and silver his mother had, also their gold 
watches and other valuable articles, as they were daily expecting these 
robbers to make their appearance. When the ruffians were informed 
that there was no gold or silver in the house, they became desperately 
enraged, and threatened that unless the money was produced imme- 
diately they would blow out his brains on the spot. <A young lady, a 
Miss Katie Brinkley, who was a housekeeper for Mrs. Jordan, entered 
the room just then, and displayed as much bravery as did Pocohontas 
in the case of Captain Smith. A man who led the band of thieves 
that night was named Johnson. This man’s face and features bespoke 
his bloodthirsty character. He had long sandy hair, skin a fiery red, 
and his face was covered with large freckles or spots the size of a 
three-cent piece of silver. He presented an indescribably savage 
appearance when sober ; but now when inflamed by both whiskey and 
evil passions, he looked more like a fiery demon than a human being. 
When Jordan informed him that he did not have any gold or silver in 
the house, the dreadful passions of this man appeared to be set on 
fire. The jugular veins of his neck appeared, to use Miss Brinkley’s 
language, as large as a man’s thumb. He began to pour out such 
horrible oaths and blasphemies as were enough to make the very 
hairs stand up on a man’s head. Just as he had placed his finger on 
the trigger of his gun to fire, Miss Brinkley ran to Jordan and placed 
her body between the muzzle of the gun and Jordan’s person; then 
his sister and his mother got hold of him, and by this means entirely 
sheltered the body of Jordan. Then Johnson cried out with a 
furious voice: “Stand aside, d— you, or I will shoot you all in a 
pile!” And as he walked around to find a chance to shoot Jordan 
without killing either of the ladies, Miss Brinkley constantly kept her 
body directly before the gun of Johnson so that he could not kill 
Jordan without first killing her. Many a man has rendered his name 
immortal for courage who did not show half as much as did this 
generous though unlettered woman. Jordan was not a relation of 
hers ; she had no reason to think Johnson would not fire upon her, 
and she knew that he had both shot and bayoneted Mrs. Spivy only 
a few weeks before. When Johnson found he could not shoot Jordan 
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without killing the women also, he ordered his men to bring in a 
rope and hang the d—d rascal to a limb of the oak-tree in the yard. 
Soon a tall man came in and threw down a large rope on the floor 
of the passage where this scene occurred. There is a melancholy 
sound in the noise of the cords as they fall from the hands of the 
pall-bearers on the coffin of a departed friend, but never did they 
send the cold chills through the system as the sound of this rope did 
through the veins of his mother and sister. These desperadoes then 
pulled the ladies away from Jordan, and led him out at the front 
porch, and dragged him to the foot of the large oak-tree that stood 
near the house. Miss Pattie Jordan then fell on her knees, and 
with her hands clasped and the tears streaming down her face, begged 
the tall man who had brought in the rope to spare her brother’s life, 
that she would give them all the money in the house. This ruffian was 
moved with compassion at the situation of Miss Jordan, and promised 
to save her brother’s life. Nothing but the hope of obtaining money 
could check the rage of Johnson; but when he was informed by one 
of his gang that Jordan’s sister had agreed and had then gone to get 
all the money in the house on condition that they would spare her 
brother’s life, his dreadful passions somewhat subsided. 

Miss Jordan, as soon as the Buffaloes entered the yard, requested 
the men to give their money to her, that she would endeavor to save 
it for them. When Chapman gave her his money he took the pre- 
caution to hold on to one pocket-book, so that when called on to give 
up his money he might be able to do so, otherwise they would be 
likely to kill him or serve him as they did Jordan. Miss Jordan ran 
for the money, and the first book she laid hands on was that of 
Chapman’s. She opened it and took out one roll of money, and left 
the rest in the book ; she then gathered up other money she had in 
her possession, and ran to the men and handed it to them ; they then 
dismissed Jordan. When the robbers first broke open the door 
Pritchard remarked to Chapman that he meant to get out of the 
house, and signified that he thought of getting out of the window, 
which was at least twelve feet high. Chapman, who had once fallen 
into their hands and escaped, as we have seen, by acting coolly and 
working on the better qualities of the human heart, advised Pritchard 
not to get out of the window, and gave these as his reasons for thus 
advising him: that the entire band of these robbers numbered twenty- 
five to thirty men, and that it was likely enough all were present to 
overpower any effort on their part at defence ; besides, neither of them 
had any kind of weapon, so that his only chance in getting out of the 
window was to escape their notice, a thing it was almost impossible 
to do, as they had stationed men on both sides of the house, not 
only to keep any one from escaping, but as guards, for it was only one 
mile from Mrs. Jordan’s to the picket-post at Winton. He also told 
him that it was entirely useless for him to go down stairs, as the 
presence of men in the house would exasperate these desperate 
wretches to deeds of murder; and that for his part he meant to 
remain in bed, and thought it likely they might not come into their 
room. ‘This caused Pritchard to change his mind, so he lay down on 
the bed with his boots and clothes on. 
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As soon as these robbers had released Jordan, they seized a cart 
and took one of Mrs. Jordan’s negroes to carry off their plunder. 
They broke open her grocery, filled the cart nearly full of bacon, took 
the covering from two or three beds, went to the side-board and took 
from it all the spoons, knives and forks, plates, dishes, &c., which 
they laid on a sheet they had spread on the floor for the purpose ; 
they then gathered up the corners of the sheet and tied them securely, 
and carried it to the cart and laid it onthe bacon. They then de- 
manded to know if there were any men in the house, and who they 
were. On being informed that there were two, Pritchard and Chapman, 
they then directed Miss Brinkley to inform them to appear immediately. 
Chapman heard the man when he gave the order ; he got up immedi- 
ately and dressed. Pritchard was already dressed, as he did not take 
off his clothes after being aroused on the first announcement of their 
presence. Chapman then said to Pritchard, “ Mr. Pritchard, you had 
better go down immediately. They have nothing against you: it is 
likely they will take your money and be satisfied to let you off; but 
they have threatened my life and may shoot me at sight, and then 
they may kill every man, woman and child in the house: try if pos- 
sible to make your escape.” Pritchard went down stairs immediately. 
He was a man of cool courage. On reaching the foot of the stairs, 
he faced the door that led out to the porch. In this door stood three 
men who immediately drew sight on him with their guns and ordered 
him to come to them, which he did; they then took hold of him, ex- 
amined his pockets, and took from him his money. Chapman at first 
took one pocket-book and hid it under the bed; but as he started 
down stairs it occurred to him it was best to give up all. Miss 
Jordan, when she heard them order Miss Brinkley to tell the men up 
stairs to appear at once, ran out at a side door and slipped up stairs, 
and gave both Pritchard and Chapman their pocket-books, fearing if 
they could not produce them they might lose their lives. As Chapman 
went back to get his pocket-book from under the bed, he reasoned 
thus to himself:— Between this and death perhaps there are five 
minutes ; it may be less than that. A man when he speaks the truth 
can always make an impression on the minds of his hearers. I will 
go and answer truthfully any question that they may put to me, 
provided it will not injure any one besides myself. I will give up my 
money ; and if that does not satisfy them, then I will die like a brave 
man. So thinking, he nerved himself for the worst, and went de- 
liberately down stairs. Johnson had gone in the dining-room to the 
left of the foot of the stairway, and was standing in the lower corner 
of the room, Chapman being then just opposite the door of the 
dining-room in which Johnson was standing with a double-barrelled 
shot-gun. He immediately raised his gun to his shoulder and ordered 
Chapman to come to him. Just then nothing but perfect coolness 
could have saved his life. As Chapman then stood, his side was 
towards Johnson, who, as has been already stated, was in the dining- 
room, and could not see his men who stood in the porch and in the 
entrance of the front door. They did not know that Johnson had 
ordered Chapman to come to him ; so they did just as they had done 
with Pritchard — levelled their guns at his head and ordered him to 
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come to them. Had Chapman obeyed either of the orders he would 
have been instantly killed ; for had he gone in the door of the dining- 
room the men in front of him would have thought that he was trying 
to make his escape out of the house, and if on the other hand he had 
gone to the men standing with guns levelled against his head, Johnson 
would have thought he was endeavoring to make his escape through 
the front door, and would moreover have shot him for not obeying 
his orders. When Chapman found that he was ordered from two 
directions he stood perfectly still, and said in a loud voice that he 
vas ordered from two directions, and that he wished to know if he 
should go to Johnson who was then in the room, or to the men in front 
of him. On saying this, immediately the men in front of him under- 
stood Chapman’s s situation, and knew that Johnson had ordered him 
to come into the dining-room. So one of their party, a tall man, 
stepped forward and said to Chapman, “Go to the man in the room.” 
Chapman then went in the room, moving in the direction of Johnson, 
and was soon alongside of a small table on which was a tub of water. 
Johnson then put these questions to him: “ Who are you? When 
did you get here? How much money have you?” On being informed 
how much money Chapman had about him, he ordered him to lay 
down his pocket-book on the floor, which Chapman did immediately. 
Just then Pritchard came in, and Johnson put much the same questions 
to him that he had put to Chapman. Johnson then ordered both of 
them to go up stairs ; this they did, but as Chapman was leaving the 
room he turned round and remarked that he still had another pocket- 
book which he had not given up, and laid this one also on the floor. 
As he was in the act of putting the last pocket-book on the floor, he 
happened to look on the left side of the fire-place, and saw Miss Pattie 
Jordan manifesting by her looks much surprise at his giving up the 
last book, and that without being ordered to do so. But Chapman 
had an object in view ; he felt that danger was not yet over, and 
giving up the last book without being ordered to do so convinced 
those thieves that he had acted honestly towards them, and they would 
not be likely to search him afterwards, as he saw Johnson was very 
drunk. This had just the effect Chapman wished; they did not 
say an insulting word to him afterwards. He then went up stairs, 
undressed and went to bed. Pritchard lay down ‘as before with his 
coat on. 

Before leaving the house Johnson said to Miss Brinkley, “ Now go 
up stairs with me, and I want you to get all the shoes, pants, coats, 
hats, &c., belonging to the men, and every lady’s dress, every shawl 
and bonnet in the house.” Miss Brinkley, instead of leading them 
into the room where the ladies were, as there were several female 
friends on a visit to them at that time, brought Johnson into the room 
where Pritchard and Chapman were. There was a wardrobe that con- 
tained the clothes of Mrs. Jordan’s sons who were at that time on 
picket-duty at Winton, as well as nineteen dresses, some of which 
were costly silks and poplins. All these, together with bonnets and 
shawls, Miss Brinkley gathered up and carried down stairs, Johnson 
walking behind her all the time with a double-barrelled shot-gun 
cocked, and his fingers on the triggers, drunk as he was. 
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When Miss Brinkley was taking down the clothes from the ward- 
robe, Johnson stood within three feet of Chapman’s head; and as 
Chapman had left his clothes on a chair close to the head of his bed, 
his long cavalry boots stood near the same chair. Chapman began 
to think as Johnson stood near him that Pritchard had acted more 
wisely than he in keeping on his clothes ; but it so happened that 
Johnson did not interfere with them. Indeed, Johnson’s whole course 
towards Chapman was entirely different from his conduct towards 
Jordan and his family. This was very singular, especially as those 
very thieves had threatened to kill him, or to teach him a lesson, to 
use their language, that he would not be likely to forget. The 
robbers then left the house, laden with plunder. Jordan, Pritchard, 
Chapman, and all the ladies then took seats near the fire in the 
dining-room. Miss Katie Brinkley went out to the sweet-potatoe 
house and brought in a nice lot of yam potatoes, which were laid 
before the fire and roasted. It may appear strange, but nevertheless 
it was true, they laughed, joked, and enjoyed themselves extremely 
for several hours. ‘The truth is that their unexpected good fortune 
in escaping with their lives produced a violent reaction of their spirits. 
In this they were more lucky than Mrs. Spivy and others, whom 
these men had murdered. 

C. F. TURNER. 


INCLUDED IN OUR NEXT.) 


ANGELUS SILESIUS. 





HE extraordinary bloom of German poetry in we wsiuuesinger 
period lasted not much more than a century, from about 1150- 

1250. ‘The signs of its decay showed themselves on the one side in a 
coarse, vulgar, and often very indecent subject-matter, contrasting sadly 
vith the tender and lofty tone of the by-gone chivalry, and on the other 
side jn a constrained metrical form, in whose artificiality the dancing 
rhythmical ease of the past was no longer to be felt stirring up every 
musical fibre of the heart. The former tendency, of which Nithart 
was the still glorious forerunner, soon lost from sheer coarseness all 
caste and rank as poesy, and died out in a prose which, during the 
subsequent religious polemical pamphleteering, sounded, probably, the 
bottom of scurrility and nastiness. Of the latter tendency, a con- 
strained artificialness of form, Frauenlob, Regenbogen, Marner, and 
Muegglein were the chief founders. It had been with all the Min- 
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nesingers a peculiar pride to invent as many new rhythmical combina- 
tions— metres and stanzas—as possible; and indeed made it a 
point of honor that no poet should use the stanza invented by 
another. The later poets of that period, having no longer the fresh 
flow of invention of their predecessors, substituted calculation, and 
endeavored to create new forms of metre and stanza by labored art, 
and such trickery as extraordinary length or shortness of metres and 
stanzas, or the combination of both. This trickery, requiring hard 
work, came to be admired, all the more as it could be learned and 
imitated, requiring only application. To learn in this cold steady 
manner was not pleasing to the knightly caste ; and thus the art of 
poetry fell into the hands of the up-growing burghers or citizens, and 
the grace and passion of the Minnesong were supplanted by the un- 
couthness and reflective calm of the Meistersong. 

The German language took the same steps downward as poetry. 
Its incomparable ease and sweetness became lost forever, and was 
followed by an unwieldy harshness. This sad state, growing worse 
and worse, lasted until Luther spontaneously created, one may say, 
a new language: the German of the present day. 

This new German language was at first, so far as poetry was con- 
cerned, used almost exclusively in the production of those magnificent 
church songs and chorals which constitute a national peculiarity of 
German literature, and a few of the finest whereof came from the 
fiery pen of Martin Luther himself. Secular poetical literature, 
influenced moreover adversely by French poetry, then paramount in 
Europe, languished in its wretched condition, until, in the seventeenth 
century, under the leadership of Opitz, the so-called Silesian school 
commenced its labors of reform. 

This school, of which Weckherlin, Fleming, Dach, Gehrhardt, Von 
Logan, Gryphius, and Von Grimmelshausen were prominent members, 
and which also excels particularly in its church songs, counts no 
greater poet among its ranks — unless Gehrhardt be excepted —than 
the subject of this sketch and the author of the few following poems : 
Johann Scheffler, more generally known by the name which he 
assumed on entering the Catholic church: ANGELUS SILEsIus. Not 
only does he excel in philosophical profundity and poetical grandeur 
of conception, but also in the mechanical excellences of the poetical 
art. His rhymes are quite pure, his rhythm faultless, his alliterations 
always subservient to the matter of the poem, and his metres and 
stanzas more than usually varied, musical and interesting. His life 
had few adventures and is soon told. 

John Scheffler was born at Breslau, Germany, in the year 1624. 
His father, a refugee noble from. Poland, was a Protestant, and 
brought up his son in the Lutheran faith. At an early age the boy 
gave proofs of decided poetical talents. When nineteen years old he 
was sent to the Strassburg University, there to study medicine. 
From Strassburg he went to Leyden, where he became acquainted 
with his countryman, the celebrated mystic Abraham von Franken- 
berg, an acquaintance that soon ripened into friendship and influenced 
Scheffler’s whole after-life. 

He left Leyden in 1647 to complete his studies at Padua, where in 
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1648 he was promoted to the Doctorate of philosophy and medicine. 
Returning to his native place, he in 1649 was appointed family physician 
to the Duke Sylvius Nimrod von Oels, a man of orthodox Lutheran 
faith, with whom he remained three years. During the whole of that 
time Scheffler was the close neighbor of and enjoyed continual inter- 
course with his university friend Frankenberg, whose death, occur- 
ring shortly before Scheffler left the Duke’s service, probably induced 
that change in Scheffler’s life. He returned to his native city Breslau, 
where on the 12th of June, 1653, he entered the Roman Church, 
under the name of Angelus Silesius. 

This step of Scheffler’s had a great effect upon his contemporaries ; 
for he not only enjoyed widespread esteem, but was also generally 
known as a man thoroughly conversant with the many perplexing 
disputes then raging between the two great churches and their various 
theological faculties. In justification of his act Scheffler published the 
same year a pamphlet on the causes and motives that had led him to it. 
That those motives were of the purest character is not questioned ; for 
although he was soon after appointed court-physician by the Emperor 
Ferdinand III., this appointment brought him no revenue; and, 
besides, Scheffler had a sufficient income of his own to make him 
pecuniarily independent. 

It was natural that he should become a zealous convert. He 
published a number of tracts in defence of the Catholic faith, and, 
partly in self-defence, several somewhat bitter polemical writings. 
In the controversies which these pamphlets excited he continued 
engaged more or less till his death, which occurred on the gth of July, 
1677, in the fifty-fourth year of his age. He had meanwhile, in 1664, 
been appointed court-marshal and councillor by his admirer and 
patron, the Bishop Sebastian of Rostock ; and after that friend’s death, 
which occurred in 1671, had retired to a convent, having ten years 
before joined and received ordination in the order of the Franciscans. 

During these twenty-four years of his life as a Catholic, Scheffler 
had engaged in the cause of his church not only his eminent talents 
as a learned theologian and disputant, but also his still greater talents 
as a skilful and profound poet; and it must be acknowledged that 
in the employment of the latter he never forgot the sainted character 
of a poet, never descended into the ugly region of polemical con- 
troversey. His poems are withont exception of a purely religious 
character ; mostly songs that are still sung in all German Protestant 
churches, as well as they are read in devotion by both Catholics and 
Protestants. 

The first collection of poems published by him after his entrance 
into the Catholic Church appeared in 1657, under the title: Ho’ 
Foy of the Soul; or Spiritual Shepherd-songs of the Fesus-enamoured 
Psyche. It contains two hundred and five religious poems, many of 
which rank among the best of the kind in German literature. In 
the same year he published his most famous work, Zhe Cherubic 
Wanderer, a collection of 1615 rhymed sayings or epigrams, most of 
them composed of two Alexandrine lines, some, however, of four such 
lines, and a very few of six and more. Each of these little poems or 
sayings has a short superscription stating the subject-matter, and the 
whole collection is divided into six books. 
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The only other poetical work published by him appeared in 1675, 
under the title: Zhe Suggestive Description of the Four Last Things, 
namely, of Death, the Last Judgment, the Tortures of Hell, and the 
Everlasting Joys of the Blessed. 

Admired as so many of Scheffler’s chorals that run through the 
first and last mentioned of these three works, have been and are, 
they have been eclipsed by the splendor of that wonderful work, Zhe 
Cherubic Wanderer, upon which the fame of Angelus Silesius has 
chiefly gone forth into the world. It attracted great attention at the 
time of its first appearance, and its reputation increased with its 
successive republications. Even Leibnitz seems to have been deeply 
interested in it, though, like many others, he found in it a mystic 
pantheism bordering on godlessness. Concerning this charge it may 
be well to quote Scheffler’s own refutation. He says: “ These rhymes, 
which have been written down by the author as they were inspired in 
him solely and alone by the origin of all that is good, in such a 
manner that he wrote the first book in four days, are to remain just 
as they are, and to be an incentive to the reader to hunt up himself 
the self-concealed God and His holy wisdom, and to look into His 
face with his own eyes. . . . But since these rhymes contain many 
curious paradoxa or paradoxical sayings, and also very lofty and not 
to every one apparent views concerning the secret Godhood, ztem of 
a union with God and with the Divine essence, as also of Godly 
equality and deification or becoming like God, and similar matter, 
wherefore it might be easy to ascribe to them — particularly on account 
of their condensed form—a condemnable or evil meaning, I hold 
it necessary to remark, and it is here once for all made known to 
every one, that the author’s meaning is never that the human soul 
can lose its createdness or can lose itself, or be changed by deification 
into God or God’s uncreated Being ; since this cannot be done in all 
eternity. For although God is almighty, He yet cannot effect this — 
and if He could, He were not God —that a created being can become 
naturally and essentially God.” 

The philosophical and religious views concerning the relation 
between God and man which are so boldly expressed in the most 
varied poetical imagery in this Cherubic Wanderer, Scheffler had 
derived chiefly from his friend Frankenberg ; and the writings of the 
famous Tauler and Jacob Boehme had still further confirmed him in 
them. Of Boehme’s writings, Scheffler says himself that they “were 
the great cause that I came to the knowledge of truth and joined the 
Catholic Church.” 

Hegel in his 4sthetic alludes to Scheffler in these terms: “The 
pantheistic unity, when the stress is laid upon the subject, which feels 
itself in this unity with God, and which feels God as this presence in 
subjective consciousness, results in mysticism. Mysticism in this form 
has developed itself also in Christianity. As an illustration, let me 
cite Angelus Silesius, who has expressed with the greatest profundity 
and boldness of contemplation and feeling, and with a wonderful 
mystic power of presentation, the substantial existence of God in 
things, and the union of our selfhood with God, and of God with 
human subjectivity.” 
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Of Scheffler’s chorals, so many have been translated and published 
in the Lyrica Germanica that none are given here. The following 
poems are all, except the last one, from his Cherubic Wanderer, 
of which only two selections have heretofore been published in 
English ; one in the AZlassachusetts Quarterly many years ago, and 
one in the St. Louis Fournal of Speculative Philosophy.* The last 
poem is from Schefiler’s work: Holy Foy of the Soul, ete. 


God is in me and I am in Him. 
God is in me the fire, I am in Him the glow: 
Are we not then most closely joined even here below? 
There is no death. 
No, I believe no death; though every hour I die, 
Yet every hour again a better life draws nigh. 
The perennial dying. 

I die and live in God; to live in Him alway, 
I must expire in Him body and soul for aye. 

Death is the best thing. 
I hold, that since I’m here made free by death alone, 
Death of all things to me is the most blessed one. 

Nought lives without dying. 

E’en God Himself, if He for thee will live, must die; 
How then think’st thou His life without thy death to buy? 

God dies and lives in us. 
I die and live, and yet do not: God lives in me, 
And what I ought to live He lives perennially. 

I do the same as God. 
God o’er Himself loves me, I o’er myself love Him: 
Hence I give Him as much as He gives me, ’twould seem. 

I must be what God is. 


If I my first beginning and my last end would see, 
I must myself in God and God must in me be. 

I must grow what He is: a glow within the glow, 
A word within the word, a God within God show. 


Imperfect calm. 
He who can not in hell live without any hell, 
Has never of the Highest grasped yet the conquering spell. 
God is what He wills. 
God is a wondrous thing: that what He wills He is, 
And what He is He wills: all measureless in this. 
The throne of God. 


Thou askest, Christian friend, where God has reared His throne ? 
E’en there where He in thee gives birth unto His Son. 
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The external availeth not. 
The cross of Golgotha saves thee not in the end, 
Unless it is set up in thine own soul, my friend. 
Milk and wine strengthen well. 
List: mankind is the milk, the Godhead is the wine: 
Drink milk with wine well mixed, wouldst thou thy strength combine. 
Man was the life of God. 
Before I aught became I was God’s life, and this 
Explaineth why for me He wholly gave up His. 
Ged can do nought without me. 
Without me God cannot a single worm create ; 
If I with Him preserve it not, death is its fate. 
The pearl is made of dew. 
The oyster sucks the dew, and I, Christ, drink thy blood ; 
Mysteriously in both is born a wondrous good. 
Only His Son is with God. 
3e born of God, O man, for at His heavenly throne 
No one shall find a place but His begotten son. 
Imperfect death. 
If thou by this or that art troubled yet and worried, 
Thou hast not in the grave with God as yet been buried. 
The more thou goest out God goes in. 
The more out of thyself thou canst thyself make go, 
The more God into thee must with His Godhead flow. 
Man is everything. 
Yea, man is everything; if he lacks one thing, lo! 
It is that he himself his own wealth does not know. 
Love is better than fear. 
To fear the Lord is good; yet better love, I think, 
And best through boundless love our souls in Him to sink. 
’Tis the selfhood that damns. 
If but his cursed selfhood the devil could disown, 
You’d see him straightway rise and stand before God’s throne. 
Man is God’s child-bed. 


When God for the first time unto His Son gave birth, 
He for His child-bed chose me, thee and all on earth. 


We must love mankind. 
In that thou lov’st not men thou dost most surely right ; 
’Tis on mankind in men that thy love should alight. 
Tis thy own fault. 


That gazing at the sun thou shouldest hurt thy sight, 
Is fault of thy own eyes and not that of the light. 
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Time and eternity. 
Thou sayest: oh take my soul from time t’ eternity! 
Is then a difference between the two to thee? 
What God is to me I am to Him. 
To me God’s God and man; to Him I’m man and God; 
I quench His thirst and He gives me a calm abode. 
God loves Himself alone. 


It is most surely true, God loves Himself alone ; 


> 


And who His other He becomes in His loved Son. 


God in thee as much as thou in Him. 


E’en as thy soul in God, so much God stays in thee ; 
Nor more nor less will He ever to thee, man, be. 
The Unknown God. 
What God is, is not known; He is not spirit all, 
Not light, not joy, not one, not what we Godhead call ; 
Not wisdom, understanding, not goodness, love or grace, 
No thing, no no-thing, soul, will, mind or being’s phase : 
He is what thou nor I nor other man shall know 
Until we have become the same that He is now. 
You find God by not seeking. 

God is nor here nor there; if you mean Him to find 
You must your hands and feet, your soul and body bind. 

To need nothing is bliss. 
The saints unto God’s rest and blessedness are brought, 
Because they neither ask nor have desire for ought. 

With God tis all the same. 
God pays the same attention to frogs’ croaks from the pond 
As to the warbled tunes the lark sends up beyond. 

The brook becomes a sea. 
Here, I still flow in God as but a simple brook ; 
There, on myself as a full sea of bliss shall look. 

’Tis well to be in both places. 

I wish to be in heaven, yet also live on earth; 
For here I can draw nearer to God and give Him birth. 

What God did in eternity. 
What God upon His throne before all time has done? 
He even loved Himself and He begat His son. 

Man ts the other God. 
The sole distinction ’tween myself and God? Ah yes, 
I’ll tell thee ’t in a word: ’Tis simply otherness. 
The philosopher’s stone is in thee. 
Travel into thy self; to find the sages’ stone 
It is not need that thou to foreign lands be gone. 
Self-annthilation. 

Annihilation raises thy self most over thee: 


The more annihilation the more divinity. 
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Thou art thyself ail things. 
What more canst thou desire? Thou art thyself alone 
Heaven and earth and thousands of angels —all in one. 
In God all is God. 
In God all things are God; the worm that crawls on earth 
In God as much as thousands of soaring gods is worth. 
The Son bears the Father’s name. 
Tell me, what name dost think that God to us will give 
When He in His own Son shall us as sons receive? 
Thou ask’st and nam’st Him God? Why, then, thou dost confess 
He cannot cali us else than gods, no more nor less. 
What poverty of spirit is. 
The poverty of spirit lies in intensity ; , 
Wherein from outside things, and e’en self, we get free. 
Whoever serves God is highly noble. 
One serves the world, and I serve but the majesty 
Of the Lord God in heaven: how noble must I be! 
God’s only happiness. 
’Tis blessed to be born; God’s happiness alone 
Is to perennially give birth unto His son. 
Calm. 
Go out, and God goes in; die, in thy soul God lives: 
Be not, and lo! He is; do nought, and He life gives. 
Man should be like a phanix. 
Yes, I will be a phceenix, and in God burn my heart, 
Then nothing ever henceforth my soul from Him can part. 
All is in the I and Thou; Creator and Created, 
Nought is but I and Thou; and if we two are not, 
God is no longer God, and heaven no longer ought. 
A cherubim beholds God only. 
Who here beholdeth none but God Himself alone, 
Will there a cherubim become before His throne. 
The words Out and In. 
Two little words I love; they are called Out and In: 
Out Babylon, out self! Lord God and Jesus in! 
The eight times blessed. 
Be hungry, poor and gentle, merciful, peaceful, pure, 
Saddened and perseeuted: thy happiness is sure. 
God is a child; Why? 


Th’ eternal Son of God to-day first child is named, 

And yet for thousand years His Father he has claimed. 
Why? He was ne’er a child. The mother ’twas alone 
To whom ’twas due that He to us as child came known. 


The greatest miracle. 


O miracle! God’s Son eternally has been, 
And yet to-day he first was by his mother seen. 
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The spiritual mother of God 


Mary’s humility by God was held so high, 

That He to be her child conceived supremest joy. 
Hence if thou as a maid keep’st pure humility, 

God soon will be thy child and thou’lt His mother be. 


Psyche questions all creatures whether they know the dwelling-place of he 
best beloved. 


Where is the fairest whom I cherish? 
Where is the bridegroom whom I claim? 
Where is my shepherd and my lamb, 

For whom I now in sorrow perish? 

Oh tell me, pasture, tell me, meadow, 
Whether he still doth dwell with you, 

And under his protecting shadow 
My soul its strength may soon renew. 


Tell me, ye lilies and ye pansies, 
Where is my tender lily-child ? 
Tell me, ye roses, where, beguiled 
By your sweet scent, led him his fancies ? 
Ye hyacinths, violets, all ye tender, 
Sweet flowers, that grow so manifold, 
Where shall I find him and surrender 
Myself again into his hold? 


Where is my spring? O cool springs, tell me! 
Oh tell me, brooks, where is my brook ? 
My origin, for whom I look, 

My source, that keeps in searching spell me? 

Where is my arbor? forests, show it! 

Ye outstretched heaths, where is my plain? 
Where is my green field? fields explain! 
Show me the path that leads unto it. 


Where is my dovelet, birdlet feathered ? 
Where is my faithful pelican, 
That can restore my life again? 

Ah, were he in my arms soon gathered! 

Where is my hill? Oh speak, ye mountains! 
Yea, valleys say: where is my vale ? 

Lo! I have searched heights, vales and fountains, 
To find him in the calm or gale. 


Where is my guiding-star, my treasure, 
My sun, my moon, my firmament ? 
Where my beginning and my end? 

Where is my joy, my smile, my pleasure ? 

Where is my death, my life forever, 

My heaven and my paradise? 

My heart? so loved by me that never 

With others I can sympathise. 


O God, why keep with questions straining ? 
He with no creature has his stay. 
Who leads me now from nature’s sway? 
Who puts a stop to my complaining? 
I must soar over all that binds me, 
Must elevate myself o’er me: 
Then breaks the spell that now entwines me, 
And I shall find, O Jesus, thee! 


E. KROEGER 
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UNDER THE SETTING SUN. 


IS feet are in the shadows of the night — 
Night, where the bright and morning-star is lost 

’Mid clouds of error and religious gloom ; 
The primal radiance of the faith divine 
By mists of gross credulity obscured ; 
The light of knowledge sullied and usurped 
By the phantasmagoria of truths 
Bemonstered into phantoms of the brain. 
But far above, in the clear sheen of heaven, 
E’en in the God-illumined solitude 
Of his own mind, his Titan front he rears ; 
And o’er the world-wide darkness looks abroad, 
To see whence the far-gleaming vision comes 
Which, years ago, gloomed out before his soul ; 
And now, an adumbrated destiny, 
Begins to tinge the shadowings of his life. 

Around him, drowsily moving to and fro, 
And jostling as they blunder through the dark, 
The sluggard nations go, with mist-blind eyes, 
Exploring their own phantasies for truth 
And knowledge, which in vaporing they have lost, 
And through the clouds themselves have conjured up 
Seek wide and wild the bright and morning star ; 
And finding not, through fog, o’er moor and fen, 
By friar’s-lantern led, still on they grope. 
Not in their dreams can he his vision trace. 
Beyond him rise the shades of ages hoar, 
And their vast palimpsest to him unroll ; 
Where, through the fables and traditions writ 
By ruder ages erst, he reads a lore, 
Rased and expunged to every eye but his, 
Which syllables in words oracular 
A sphery theory of the earth, and hence 
Of unknown worlds under the setting sun. 

Westward, and westward yet, and westward ever, 
His solemn and prophetic eyes he turns. 
Stupendous in extent, in height sublime, 
Awful in mystery and majesty, 
In beauty like the Eden lost, it looms 
Above the unvoyaged and mysterious deep, 
The vision of his life: a hemisphere 
Of undiscovered continents and seas ; 
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The realms of Oriental potentates ; 
The world of Eastern fable and romance,— 
Magnificent all, beneath the setting sun. 


His destiny is in it; to go, to find; 
The mystery pierce, which, since creation’s morn, 
With chaos-gloom has walled the world around. 
The world of Holy Writ is on the event: 
Him it declares the chosen one of Heaven 
To bring together the ends o’ the earth, and lead 
All nations, kindreds, tongues —a blessed host — 
Under the banner of the world’s Redeemer.* 

To the great monarchs of his twilight age, 
One after one his vision he reveals ; 
The manner of its realisation shows, 
The glory of its realisation paints ; 
Implores their sovereign countenance and aid. 
One after one they look forth from the mist: 
The setting sun they see, the vasty deep 
Beneath, the chaos-gloom beyond; nor more. 
Then summon they the wisdom of their realms 
To councils solemn and august, the versed 
In facts, the skilled in arts of their own age, 
The wise in mysteries of ages gone, 
With more illumined eyes to read his dream. 
Those, to the achievements of the present bound, 
See not what more the future can bring forth, 
And that pronounce impossible which stands 
At variance with their own experiences ; 
These, wedded to the fancies of the past, 
Dream not what more the present can conceive, 
And that pronounce irrational which stands 
In contradiction to their own conceits. 
Those bid him go and tempt not God with aims 
Beyond the scope of human powers to reach; 
These bid him go, nor blaspheme God with dreams 
Beyond all knowledge, human and revealed. 

He gods; again he goes; again—and ever 
In heart more sad, though more assured in faith. 
From land to land the vision of his life 
He carries, and the burden of his soul. 
In courts of kings a friendless suitor now ; 
A warrior now in crusades of the faith. 
Then, like a soul this side the outer deep 
Left homeless and forgotten, up and down 
The twilight borders of the world that fronts 
The setting sun— nearest his dreams —he roams ; 





* Columbus believed that he and his great achievement were thus foreshadowed in the 
Hebrew prophets. 
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E’en from the fire-walled mysteries of the South 
To the ice-gated mysteries of the North; 
And everywhere he hears a voice that speaks, 
Beholds a sign that points, in confirmation. 

The isles of ocean westward nod their heads, 
And tell of beauteous sisters o’er the sea; 
The winds of ocean odorless westward blow, 
And thence returning, fill the air with sweets, 
“And whisper whence they stole those balmy spoils.” 
The waves of ocean shout it in his ear, 
And from the shores of that mysterious world 
Bring him the dead to witness their report ; 
While from the Delphic caverns of the past, 
Still ever that oracular voice he hears: 
“Follow the setting sun! Thine is the mission! 
Follow the setting sun! Thine is the glory!” 


So, from sad prime to melancholy age — 
A score of years—he dreams and struggles on ; 
Now chased by storms nigh to the shores of death, 
Now pinned by calms to shores as dead of life, 
And never a star to turn the potent glance 
Propitious towards the haven of his hopes. 
His head is hoary as the hoary main, 
The depths as troubled of his spirit’s deep. 
Clouds not a doubt, but of the waning years 
The winter-evening shadows now begin 
To gather o’er the vision of his life. 

And after all his hopings in despair, 
His splendid plannings in obscurity, 
Heroic strugglings in adversity — 
What if in death his vision should go down, 
And others, who have not so hoped and planned 
And struggled, realise what he has dreamed, 
The way explore which he in darkness traced, 
Reap the rich harvest he in poverty sowed, 
The honors bear he in obscurity earned : 
What then shall be his meed, his portion? This? 
And the oblivion of the nameless? No! 
Never the purpose fails which springs from truth, 
And rests on faith and lives in hope, and seeks 
The good of man, the glory of Jehovah. 
For, springing, resting, living, seeking thus, 
’Twill stand forever, written in the heavens ; 
The passport thither, signed by God; and there 
The valid more if here ’twas not endorsed ; 
The brighter there if here it wanted light ; 
The more triumphant there if here it failed. 
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At last he finds her—the angel of his life, 
The partner of his mission and renown. 
The royal diadem is on her head, 
And majesty imperial in her port ; 
But womanly are her eyes—pure and serene, 
And bright with sympathy and hope for all, 
Where she the truth and noble purpose finds. 
Luminous are the shadows of the age 
Where she is throned, as if the scattered rays 
Of light and beauty, wandering through the night, 
In her had their magnetic centre found. 

She comes forth from the shadows, like the morn, 
And meets him in the day, where he, sublime 
In solitude, abides. She hears, she looks ; 
Looks with illumined eyes that scanned the deep 
And pierced the chaos-gloom; and there is light 
In them—the reflex of his glorious dream: 
A smile of royal brightness there, which spreads 
A morning o’er the vision of his life, 
And hides the evening shadows on its face. 

This is the light which henceforth in his sky 
Shall shine, his cynosure of destiny ; 
Shine through the noontide splendors of his fame, 
Shine through the clouds of his tempestuous eve ; 
Nor on him set until it sets forever. 


His star behind, the setting sun before — 
The hero hoar, the Ancient Mariner, 
lo his great vision sets at last his face, 
Bright with the morning dawning in the West. 
With joy the white wings of his ship he spreads, 
And mounts the vast rotundity of earth ; 
The boundless concave of the sky above, 
The boundless convex of the sea beneath — 
\ sphere insphered, as imaged in his dreams. 

So there in memory bright be he insphered — 
The voice between the times of Now and Then; 
The light between the worlds of Here and There; 
The hoary genius of the hoary sea, 

Glooming colossal from its sombre depths, 
Aloft into the sunlit depths of heaven. 

The sole voice sounding through that primal hush, 
The sole light shining through that primal dusk — 
Fearlessly on his God-illumined way, 

Right on, against the chaos-gloom, he steers. 
Farther and farther it recedes, and leaves 
View after view of that unvoyaged deep 
Unshadowed and serene before his barque : 
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View after view, till gathering up its shrouds 

From off the sea, it rolls upon the land, 

The unknown world under the setting sun — 

The vision of his life; there to dissolve 

In light —light so resplendent it would seem 

A new creation. Morn had dawned indeed! 
Glory to God in the highest! It is done! 

Honor to him, the chosen, by whom ’tis done! 

Angels record it in the Book of Life! 

Men shall record it on the scroll of fame! 

The scroll in thanks and praise; in love the Book 
There on the shores of that mysterious world, 

Where in the spirit he has been before, 

He stands; and far and wide, o’er land and sea 

The confines of a brighter future, he 

Unfurls, and in the van of ages plants 

His standard, blazoned with his cynosure 

Of destiny and symbol of the Cross ; 

The witness of his suffering and his faith — 

His triumph! There he leaves it high advanced, 

And gleaming in th’ anticipated light 

Of yet some other promised day for man ; 

Till the hoar ages having gathered round 

It, and the nations in their westward march, 

It shall before his standard bow, who’ll shine 

The sun of freedom to his native land, 

Its morning-star to all the earth; and live 

In grateful memory — Father of his Country. 


The setting sun behind, his star before — 
The hero hoar, the Ancient Mariner, 
In sublime triumph homeward turns his face, 
Bright with the visions of the vision, found 
In waking where he saw it in his dreams, 
And from the glories seen solemn as bright. 
The sunbeams, following in his foaming track — 
The vista he has cloven through the dark — 
Make of the foam a clue of golden light 
To the vast labyrinth of seas and lands, 
Which, broidering all the West with blue and green, 
And still in mystery wrapped, he has traced out 
And opened to the world. Now hemisphere 
To hemisphere by that bright cord is joined, 
And brought together are the ends o’ the earth. 
Like one, who, through the chaos of the past, 
Has found his way into the future; like 
A soul that, passing from the shores of time, 
Comes back from shores beyond the outer deep, 
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With visions of their wonders —he returns. 
A man has risen; and with the man a world! 

From the dull sleep of ages up they spring, 
The drowsy nations; wakened by the light 
Which, through the curtained windows of the West, 
Comes streaming in, as unanticipated 
As ’twere a morning from the setting sun. 
Eastward the clouds of that long night roll back ; 
Land after land, year after year, till o’er 
The regions of the rising sun they bide. 

The wall of chaos-gloom which prisoned earfh 
And man—yea, time itself—is broken down; 
Rased to the face of things that are, that were, 
And are to be; and now the world ig free, 
Environed only by the walls of heaven. 

The speculations of the present take 

A bolder, wider, higher, happier range ; 

The visions of the future gather strength 

And brightness from the morning shining round ; 
And the colossal spectres of the past 

Dissolve in light; or not dissolving, stand 

In shadows less obscure. Surely, thus freed, 
Illumined thus, thus richly dowered, the world 
At last its certain happiness shall find! 


Still with the mist of dreaming in their eyes, 
Westward the new-awakened nations gaze. 
Stupendous in extent, in height sublime, 

Awful in mystery and majesty, 

In beauty like the Eden lost and found, 

It looms above the deep: the hemisphere 

Of new-discovered continents and seas, 

The mirage of a world rescued from night. 
Visions of unimagined splendors rise 

From ’mid the shadows, gleam along the heights ; 
Rumors of unimagined riches run 

Along the shores, resound from isle to isle. 
These gather noise and volume as they run ; 
Those, shape and color, as they rise; and o’er 
The sea tumultuously come floating on 

The mingled phantasies of light and sound. 

Thither they haste, the half-awakened nations ; 
Their hands outstretched, their hopes and dreams on fire 
They scour the main; isle, continent explore ; 
And o’er them, in the name of God and king, 
And with magnificent solemnities, 

Their banners wave, and to each other shout 
Across the glimmering seas, “ Behold, ’tis ours!” 
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But other hopes and visions there have home; 
The hopes and visions of a race unknown ; 
Simpler, perchance, and fewer, but as strong 
And cherished, and as earnestly pursued — 
Too strong and cherished passively to die. 
And others still come following o’er the sea, 
As brightly gilded, or of heavenlier hue ; 

And all as firmly set on realisation. 

So, between the visions there is war; 

When fades at once and from the earth forever 
The joy, the glory of that sunset dream. 


But o’er the shores, by him from darkness won 
(Though bearing not their great discoverer’s name), 
Still in the van of ages high advanced, 

Still gleaming in the anticipated light 

Of yet some other promised day, it waves — 
The standard that he planted in the day, 

When, ’neath the setting sun, he found and oped 
The morning portals of another world — 

The brighter future, in whose sky should shine 
The sun of freedom and its morning-star,— 
The standard, bright with visions of his soul, 
And planted in the fond yet sublime hope 

That ne’er might its beneficent folds be furled 
Till it had brought all nations, kindreds, tongues 
Under the banner of the world’s Redeemer. 

Yet passed the nations to and fro beneath 
The glorious shadow, and behold it not. 

“Where,” cry they one t’ another o’er the seas, 
“‘Where is the promised land which he found here, 
Under the setting sun? We find it not.” 

Nor shall ye, O ye blind, groping in light, 
Because ye will not walk where God would lead! 
Ye ingrates, hungering in a bounteous world, 
Because ye will not reap where God has sown! 
Ye skeptics, questioning in a world of truth, 
Because ye will not read what God has written ! — 
Written in signs of beauty, love and light, 

On land and sea, on the blue scroll of heaven, 
On the white tables of His Word divine! 

This is the land whereof the Voice, in clouds 

And fiery pillars hid, has ever sung — 

The Promised Land, th’ inheritance of old ; 

The land that’s here, that’s everywhere —and yours! 
And that ye find it not, ye have o’erlaid 

And shrouded it with your unhallowed visions ; 
Your gilding, crimson, and vainglorious dreams ; 
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Your hopes for self, which raised unrighteous hands 
Against the hopes —the simple, childlike hopes, 
Smiling for ages here, before ye came; 

Against the simple, patient, piteous hopes 
Which followed trembling in your mighty march, 
Still with the mournful shadows of the past 
Upon them, nor with more of future light 

Than sent through clouds a melancholy day. 

So far as ye shall find, have and enjoy, 

Ye have destroyed what God created; what 

He wrote, erased; annulled what He decreed. 
Then, vain your seeking, O ye blind in light! 

Look up! Read! Read his testament who stands 
The voice, the light, between the times, the worlds! 
Behold where, with the symbols of his faith, 

The visions of his soul emblazoned round, 

’Tis written on yon standard high enskied, 
Which, o’er the sunset land of Then, with hymns 
Of thanks he reared; and left unfurled in heaven 
The shadow of a sainted fatherhood 

To bless th’ inheritance God to him had given 

In recompense — by him bequeathed in hope. 
Look up! O ye, his heirs, that hope fulfill! 


MORRISON HEADY 


A TRAIT OF CHINESE CHARACTER 


URING the construction of the railroad from Havana 

Mazatlan, in the island of Cuba, the parties contracting to 

build the road, with the consent of the Cuban authorities, employed 
for filling and grading purposes a large number of Chinese. hes. 
Chinese, in gangs of fifty, were set to work at some distance from 
Havana, and were superintended by experienced American, Spanish, 
and English railway men. They were quiet, industrious workers, and 
never complained of oppression or bad treatment. The interpreters 
whose duty it was to communicate their wants and explain what was 
expected of them, made no report, either from observation or from 
ymplaint of the Chinese, of cruelty practised by the overseers ; nor 
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. was there intimation even of wrong suffered by these men. It is true, 
the overseer with whom we have especially to deal was reckoned 
among the employees a hard man. He was hard in the sense of 
adhering strictly to discipline, and demanding a literal fulfilment of 
all contracts with which he had todo. He spared neither himself 
nor his employees. The Government held this gentleman in high 
esteem, and he was regarded by all participants in this enterprise as 
a man of sterling worth and integrity. 

For some reason no one can yet tell, the Chinese had contracted 
the bitterest antipathy for this overseer. The feeling of dislike seems 
to have rapidly grown into mortal hatred ; but neither by gesture nor 
word did they in his presence manifest a spirit of hostility. Others 
noticed signs of antipathy, but the overseer was not conscious of it 
as far as any one living knows. Hence he was not warned. He 
always carried arms when among the turbulent and desperate men on 
the works; but he knew no fear. He had been tried on many 
occasions, in revolts and rebellions in Cuba and elsewhere, and always 
faced danger as he did a banquet. He put faith in none of these 
men, he trusted none of them ; but he never intimated a suspicion as 
to the intentions of the undemonstrative Chinese. The house in 
which he resided was distant two miles from the section he super- 
intended. He had a most beautiful and accomplished wife, and two 
small children. His servants were Cubans—they speaking no 
English, the wife no Spanish. The overseer was in the habit of 
smoking after dinner, and taking a short siesta before going to the 
works. The little cottage in which he lived was in the midst of orange 
trees, and back of the place stretched an immense plantain-field. 

On Saturday he ate his dinner, lit his cigar, and stepped out as 
usual to the hammock swung under a thick clump of orange trees. 
It was one of those quiet, hazy days, warm and close, and a day 
peculiar to that region. He must have finished smoking (for the 
stump of the cigar lay upon the grass) and then dropped to sleep. 
The Chinese frequently passing his house to the depot of supplies, 
had carefully marked his habits. He had been out nearly an hour 
when the servants came running into the house in affright. They 
talked loudly and incoherently ; and while the wife knew nothing of 
their words, her keen sense of sight and hearing told her that the 
dismayed natives knew of some calamity, and their gestures indicated 
that she and hers were connected with the calamity. She at once 
thought of her husband, and flew to the hammock. She saw there 
the Chinese brandishing their bloody knives. They had finished 
their horrid work of death, and were dancing like fiends around the 
fragments of the butchered overseer. The wife dashed fearlessly 
into the circle of forty fiends, and saw only bones, pieces of dress 
and flesh, lying scattered on the grass. She saw this at a glance, and 
then fell swooning upon the bloody greensward. The assassins 
made no attempt at violence toward her, nor manifested sympathy by 
sign or word. Then they dispersed. 

The husband had been set upon in his sleep, and before he had 
time to make resistance was possibly helpless and powerless. The 
whole matter was dispatched in a few minutes. The body was 
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separated by their knives piecemeal, until each butcher held in Iris 
hand a joint or limb of the murdered man. It was without doubf 
the most atrocious and deliberately cold-blooded murder ever heard 
of in the tropics. Even Cubans were horrified at the cowardly, 
brutal @eed ; and before nightfall a thousand armed men were ready 
to hunt down and slaughter the fiends, at least to prevent their 
escape. But there was no attempt made to evade the consequences 
and the law. The Chinese went quietly to their quarters, and pro- 
ceeded coolly to do what was usual for them to do on any day. 

That same night word went up to Havana, and in less than 
twenty hours a company of Spanish grenadiers was upon the ground, 
when the Chinese cabins were surrounded and the occupants marched 
off to prison. No resistance was made; and it was well that such 
was the case, for the slaughter would have been swift and merciless. 
A Spanish soldier would shoot with as much pleasure a Chinese as 
he would a buffalo. The Government was greatly incensed at this ) 
outrage ; and while determining to make an example of these men, the 
scarcity of laborers in Cuba at that period induced it to save all that 
it was possible and consistent to save. Justice would be sufficiently 
vindicated if a half-dozen Orientals should be sacrificed upon the 
grave of the esteemed overseer. With this principle uppermost, an 
interpreter was sent to the prison with instructions to question each 
one, and ascertain, if possible, who struck the fatal blow. He was 
empowered to guaranty pardon to all the innocent, in fact to all who 
denied the commission of the deed. * 

He had the proposed interview. He asked them separately to 
point out the murderer or murderers, making an offer of immediate 
freedom and pardon to all the rest. The question was put to each 
one apart from the others: “Who did it?” To this interrogatory 
there was but one answer, and that was invariably the same, “I did 
it.” It was a spectacle seldom seen in this age: these disciples of 
Confucius, murderers as they were, clinging to each other in this 
matter of life and death. Their faces wore the same stolid expres- 
sion as when carrying earth from the deep cut or standing knee-deep 
in the black mud of the cafion. They entered into a compact to do 
this deed, each one sharing in the act, and each one ready to take the 
consequences. They refused to explain in any way. 

Then the trial came, a trial in which all forms were ignored. It was 
brief, for all confessed to have killed the overseer. Each one was 
interrogated by the court, and each one responded as before, “I did 
it.” That settled all formal quibbles. There was but one remedy 
left the court, and that was to order immediate execution by the 
garrote. The sentence was heard without outward evidence of fear 
or disappointment. No lip quivered or cheek paled in all that 
group of condemned men, as the interpreter with steady voice 
detailed the time and mode of the execution. So they went out to 
the garrotting ground coolly, as if going to their work. 

This affair occurred at a period when a contagious disease was 
sweeping over the island, and when laborers were not to be had at 
any price. 

Allen’s home was desolate. The remains were gathered up, and 
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followed by the stricken little family to the Campo Santo. Work on 
the railway was stopped for a day in honor of the dead, and 5000 
persons assembled to witness the sepulture. The people were sympa- 
thetic and indignant; the Government indignant and politic. It 
seemed, indeed, a useless sacrifice of life to measure one man with 
forty strong muscular fellows, and at a time too when the general 
voice demanded the early completion of the road.. The matter of 
money was also one of no mean significance. So reasoning, the 
Captain-General made another effort on the day of trial and imme- 
diately after the conviction of the men. Every inducement was held 
out to them in order to provoke or effect 2 confession, fixing the guilt 
upon one or more leaders. The effort was futile, for the same reply 
was made to the interpreter, and the same unbending resolution mani- 
fested as before. In this one thing their conduct was noble and 
honorable. On the same morning the forty prisoners were marched 
to the plazuela of the little village for execution. The Government 
did not yet abandon the hope of saving some of these diggers and 
carriers. The most ferocious one of the men was garrotted before 
the eyes of the others, and then the same terms they had so often 
refused were offered them. “I did it,” came separately from every 
one, and with the most imperturbable gravity. So the last offer was 
rejected ; and the rest, one by one, were led up and strangled. 


ENRIQUE PARMKIGHE. 


THE FALLS OF THE YELLOWSTONE. 


HE long hot days and remarkably cool nights of a Montana 

summer were quieting down upon mountain and plain, when, 
travelling three miles east of the town of Bozeman, county-seat of 
the Gallatin, we turn to the right, and at once enter the wilderness by 
following a trail which merges into the Emigrant Gulch route a few 
miles further on. Along this route we now journey for thirty-six 
miles over a rolling country, and reach the northwest bank of the 
Yellowstone, without having met with anything of especial interest 
beyond the ordinary display of Rocky Mountain scenery. 

Now, a stream larger than the Missouri at Fort Benton, above St. 
Louis, rolls before us. Beneath the green hills in the distance stands 
the one solitary dwelling-house or ranche of the Butler brothers. A 
creek divides the opposite bank of the river, where the ascent 
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of Emigrant Gulch begins, to disappear far away among the blue 
mountains. For an immediate trip to the falls of the Yellowstone 
we may take either side of the river — well assured, however, that the 
streams, so easily crossed for the most part at this season, become 
frantic monsters from late spring until the middle of June. 

Having elected for the southeast bank, and made good our landing, 
one hour’s brisk ride will take us to Six-Mile Creek. Pushing on, we 
pass the mouth of Elk Creek, coming down from the other side, and 
in one hour more can see the river pouring through a cajion, whose 
stately stairs of rock ascend a thousand feet, towering and stretching 
away to a distance of three miles. Going beyond the cajion, we 
arrive at Cedar Creek in the evening ; and following a good trail along 
its right-hand bank for a mile or more, prepare to camp for the night, 
well knowing that we are now indeed on the threshold of “the land 
of faérie.” 

Arising with the pink of dawn in the east, we find the mountains 
wearing a sad, forsaken look. Around hangs the gray arch of the 
earth’s shadow, receding slowly, until one by one the sunlight flashes 
from peak to peak, as each in its turn awakes and springs into joyous 
life. Now scrambling through sage-brush and over broken rocks, we 
“encounter the day” by leaving the great valley for the greater hills 
on either side of the Cedar, here washed into numerous caves by the 
storms and torrents which have been fed by the melting snows of 
centuries. We enter a dozen rocky dens, and cast sly looks into a 
hundred more, generally shallow in depth, but occasionally pene- 
trating, with high roofs of gray conglomerate, to a distance of fifty 
feet into the mountain side. Coming to a series of cells similarly 
placed about the cone of a well-worn hill, we are startled to encounter 
a petrified tree, which shoots through the flinty roof of one of these 
hollows into the clear blue sky, toa height of eighty feet or more, 
and stretches out its stony arms from half a foot to twenty feet in all 
directions. The trunk of this giant is eighteen feet in diameter at 
the base, and the bark in places is entire —all petrified from bottom 
to top. Acres of ground in this vicinity are strewn with fallen trees 
and débris of limbs and stumps, sections of snakes, bones and flesh 
of various wild animals, all changed to solid rock, and as varied in 
color as light itself. Cultivating familiar intercourse with such 
mockeries of life, still so like the things and creatures they once had 
been, we might here spend weeks — for so geology was born. To 
fill the present purpose, however, of this paper, will hurry us past 
Trail Creek, Bear Gulch, and Crevice Creek ; and on the opposite 
side of the river, the creeks of Cafion and Spring Run. We shall 
also have passed the mouth of the celebrated Eighteen-Mile Cajion, 
so often alluded to as a landmark by gold-hunters. By peering from 
rare accessible points, where a mis-step would end in death, we have 
a fine prospect along the cafion through which the river foams and 
dashes ; interrupted here and there by grotesque buttresses of rock 
and pillared columns, standing like dreadful sentinels in the midst of 
the tremendous gateway, cloven through solid rock by this mountain 
artery. And now, taking the west-by-north bank of the river, we 
seek the hills beyond Hot Spring Run, going by Sulphur Mountain 
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on this side, and the mouth of Hen Run and the principal fork of the 
Yellowstone, coming in from a southeast direction, on the opposite. 

Directing our course to the south, we come upon a forest region of 
pine and cedar, and, cutting along the slopes, occasionally catch views 
of a very paradise of wild pasturage, fringed with league-long beds 
of hardy flowers — white, blue, green, golden, and crimson — where 
the botanist would realise his most sanguine hopes. We shall also 
see rising and looming away in sublime succession, without rock or 
tree, vast dark-red mountain sides and cones ; ever and anon getting 
glimpses of laughing cascades as they leap from crag to crag; and 
still beyond this corroded outline, behold fruitful valleys, which close 
in the distance with gentle lines of wavy hills. 

Everything along the Yellowstone indicates volcanic influence and 
tremendous convulsion. Anon, as we advance by ledge or precipice, 
all our senses are surprised and bewildered by huge masses of gray 
limestone, sandstone, and burnt quartz promiscuously intermingled. 
Awful openings exhibit singularly arranged strata of the lower, upper, 
and intermediate sections of geologic creation. We pass many burnt 
districts, whose still active internal fires send forth sulphurous fumes 
and steam. The shrill sound of escaping steam, through tube-like 
openings in the level plain, is often heard to a distance of eight miles — 
the most remarkable being that above the falls, called the “ Saw-Mill.” 
In the vicinity of Hen Run, before mentioned, and on both sides of 
the main fork of the Yellowstone, these blowing-pipes—the most 
appropriate name I can give them—most abound ; while fountains 
or geysers of boiling water, clear and limpid, or black and thick as 
tar, are in plentiful supply. Geysers of yellow clay mortar raise 
themselves from the ground by a process of welling over, and harden 
and taper as they rise, but with walls so thin and fragile that 
one stroke of a moccasined foot would demolish them. All around 
large springs of boiling water flow away, densely enveloped in steam. 
One remarkable geyser, southeast of the fork, by overflowings and 
drippings, has built for itself a small hill of gray stone, with knobby 
sides. It possesses on the top a bowl or crater, into which, by 
climbing, we can enter. This inside is beautifully white and porous, 
and, being easily broken, exhibits most delicate tracery of fret-work 
produced by the action of the water. A circular passage in the 
centre, one foot in diameter, gives periodic vent to its internal 
troubles. These vents occur at regular intervals of about five 

minutes each, with loud reports, always preceded by low mutterings, 
which increase in violence until the rim wells over, when a jet of 
several hogsheads of water is ejected to an immense height and falls 
around in warm drops. A bank of pale-rose alum is near, whose 
astringent spring, flowing out twenty feet beneath, still slowly adds to 
the hardened rock-like delta it has been forming since the world 
became inhabitable. The water of this spring is warm, and it is the 
origin of a creek which empties into the Yellowstone from the east, 
beyond the falls. Heaps of sulphur, half-petrified trees and pillars 
of purple rock, frequently meet the gaze, through deep openings or 


within dripping caverns. 
On this the northwest side of the falls, an immense due towers 
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up from the billowy masses of the forest like a castle in the sea. It 
is situated between the falls, and to obtain a commanding view from 
the top will occupy a full half day of violent exercise. But once 
reached, what a view itis! No better spot could be selected for a 
survey of that imposing and opposing exhibition of plain, mountain 
and forest which lends such fascination to the outlying ranges of the 
Rocky Mountains. And here, within sight and sound of these 
stupendous falls, we command the rarest sight to be found through- 
out the whole extent of American landscape scenery. In wealth of 
light and shadow, suggestion, sublimity, picturesqueness and extent of 
view, its superiority can never be successfully denied. 

Descending from our eyrie, we advance upon the roar of the Upper 
Falls, where tower upon tower has drawn itself up on either side, 
colored by pyrites into shining orange, sea-green, or pale red, until 
the last rock dies into the water beneath, and we come at last upon 
the vast promontory or beneh which, thrown across the flood, forms 
the porch of the falls. The burst of life and light and noise caused 
by the waters rushing to the abyss below with a sudden descent of 
one hundred and fifty feet of visible depth, forms a supreme moment. 
As it can be approached beneath by a hazardous descent, we will 
make the effort along the sullen rocks, which reflect the colors of 
fluor spar, and behind the mist of raging waters shall find meet 
hermitage for severest anchorite. 

Half way between the Upper and so-called “ Lower” Falls there 
is practicable crossing at certain seasons of the year. These falls 
are about three-quarters of a mile apart, though there are still deeper 
falls below, and they are situated but ninety miles from Bozeman, 
Montana, in a direction as the crow flies three-fourths of a degree 
east of south. The Yellowstone is full as wide above these falls as 
at Emigrant Gulch, possessing as great breadth and as large a 
volume of water, notwithstanding the lower tributaries. The burnt 
and burning districts through which it flows undoubtedly absorb vast 
quantities of its elements, only preventing it becoming as large a 
river as the Missouri at St. Joseph. 

Arrived at the second or “ Lower” Falls, Bald Peak stands upon 
the right-hand side, and we find the river again suddenly stopped by 
a platform or shelf of rock, which stretches with straight edge 
direetly across, from land to land, for a distance of three-eighths of a 
mile. The trail and worn tracks, made by countless generations of 
moose, elk, deer, and other wild animals coming down the mountains 
in the fall and returning in the spring, are imprinted into the solid 
shelf, where, having left their routes, they came to gaze over at the 
wonderful waterfall. 

Clinging to a solitary pine which springs through a niche at a 
distance of several yards from the sharp brink of the precipice, I 
instinctively shrank awhile, ere, prone upon the swimming porch, I 
could venture a frightened look into the terrible abyss ; and it was 
not until my poor head was able to make all firm again, and I was 
capable of bearing this suspension in mid-heaven, that I could look 
straight down from my mountain buttress, and drink in the wonders 
of the spot which God has made so grand, so fair and fearfully 
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sublime. What bewildering admiration filled my soul as I gazed 
down upon this horribly beautiful cataract! Here the entire Yellow- 
stone, with a contracted breadth of from fifty to seventy yards, falls 
through “the wings of the winds,” in a clear perpendicular pitch of 
at least one thousand feet! But the depth from this western side of 
the falls appears immeasurable. A thousand fleeting shapes of 
spray and mist arise and glitter in the sunlight, giving birth to 
rainbow hues, which, in their tremulous changes, and aided but 
slightly by. fancy, disclose arches of triumph, butterflies, birds, 
flowers, fairy figures, fireworks—in fact, every form and figure of 
beauty is embraced in this sublime natural panorama, which through 
all the bygone centuries has lavished its dazzling maze of beauty 
unseen and undreamt-of by eivilised man. 

Recovering from its fall, the river rushes furious and foaming 
along in an almost direct line of inclination for at least four miles, 
where it may be seen taking another dive into the bowels of the 
earth —a mere thread in the profound depths, a miniature cataract 
without sound or motion plunging into the “ darkness visible ” of this 
ghastly cavern, where the eddying silence circles from wall to wall, 
and settles in appalling stillness forever above these waters of the 
Yellowstone. The river then turns to the left, and pursues its way to 
latitude 48° and longitude 104°, where it empties into the Missouri 
near forts Union and Berthold. 

The Yellowstone Lake begins some twenty miles beyond the Upper 
Falls; and with an average breadth of twenty miles, stretches its 
white sheet away to the south for another space of full sixty miles 
along. 

In my first visit to the falls of the Yellowstone I lingered by the 
hour above them until the haze of twilight warned me to depart, but 
returned once and again to the captivating scene. At last night 
descended upon forest and falls ; the mountains wrapped themselves 
to sleep, and the show was over. 

HowarpD O’NEILL. 


TWO OF THE D’AUBIGNES. 


HEODORE AGRIPPA D’AUBIGNE was one of those 
characters which the Huguenot party in France developed. 
Talented, upright, inflexible, he was scarcely inferior to the noted 
chiefs who rendered their cause so illustrious in French annals. To 
his son Constant descended, perhaps, equal talent, but inferior force 
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and inflexibility of will, which impaired the strict integrity of his 
character under adversity. A study of their characters, in their 
similarities and dissimilarities, would illustrate the unequal degrees in 
which the two distinct lines of intellectual capacity and moral sense 
are handed down. 

D’Aubigné the elder was born February 8, a.p. 1550, of Jean 
D’Aubigné, Seigneur de Brie in Saintonge, and Catherine L’Etang, 
who died in giving her son life. He bore the remembrance of this 
sad loss in the name given to him— Theodore Agrippa. At four he 
was sent to school to Jean Cotten, and then to Jean Morel. At 
seven he translated Plato’s Crito, on a promise by his delighted father 
to have it printed, with a portrait of the infant translator prefixed. 
We do not know whether the promise was ever fulfilled ; but in those 
days, which teemed with infantile prodigies, the fathers seemed to 
have a mania for developing their promising sons by pet processes. 
There was the Sieur Eyquem, who selected for his son, Michel de 
Montaigne, a German dry-nurse, innocent of French, who was bound 
under articles to talk nothing but Latin to his infant charge. So 
little Michel was dandled and sung to in the strains of Propertius, 
and scolded in round Terentian vernacular, and commended in 
Ciceronian phrase. The very servants had to patter Latin; and 
instead of his Commeére d’Oie, he was fed on Phedrus and Ovid. It 
was not till he was seven that he could use a word of his native 
Périgourdin. He too was a pupil of Jean Morel. 

D’Aubigné’s father was a strong Huguenot, and was concerned in 
the earlier movements of the party of the Reformation, but escaped 
being mixed up in the “conspiracy of Amboise.” Agrippa relates 
that when a lad —it was in 1560 —he was riding up to Paris with his 
father. As they passed through Amboise they saw a ghastly row of 
heads blackening in the sunshine. They were the heads of the 
Protestant chiefs, executed there for the plot. D’Aubigné could not 
restrain the bitter exclamation, “They have beheaded France — the 
hangmen!” Aware of the imprudence of his involuntary cry, he 
spurred through the crowded fair as fast as he could, followed by his 
son. When at a safe distance, he paused, and putting his hand on 
his son’s head, said to him in stern tones: “ My child, I will spare 
neither your head nor mine to avenge those honored chiefs whose 
heads you have just seen; if you shrink, my curse be upon you.” 
The incident and the vow made a deep impression upon the boy, and 
fixed irrevocably his political and religious principles. 

When he grew up he entered into the service of Henri of Béarn, 
afterwards the famous Henry IV. Caustic and strict, he did not 
hesitate to do what he deemed his duty by his master. He had been 
bred in a sterner school of morals than the young Prince, and was 
much scandalised at what he saw at the mimic court of Navarre. 
Henry, though far abler and differently tempered, had something in 
common with Charles II. of England. He had been bred in infancy 
among his own hardy peasantry ; then had been transferred to the 
court of Catherine di Medici. His keen intellect pierced through 
the crooked policy of the Queen amid the contending nobles around 
her ; and while the gayest of the triflers there, was too wily to be 
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entangled by the intrigues going on, and succeeded in avoiding to 
take any decided part. But there and then were formed habits which 
grieved his Huguenot supporters, when later the prize of the French 
crown hung before his grasp. In truth, in those years of weary toil, 
intrigue, and fighting, Henry showed his wisdom and appreciation of 
their true worth by retaining about him the honest hearts who served 
and aided him in the task. D’Aubigné was not the least bold and 
plain among them, and did not hesitate to risk his master’s favor, 
nor indeed -fail to lose it, when he thought duty demanded plain 
speaking. He did not remain long in disfavor ; his ability and clear 
good counsel in politics and his keen satiric pen were too necessary, 
and he remained in service till Henry, under advice and for political 
ends, formally abjured the Protestant faith. D’Aubigné could remain 
no longer, and at once resigned his place at the court, though he was 
frequently there afterwards. This took place in 1593. In 1594 Jean 
Chastel attempted to assassinate the king, but only inflicted a cut 
upon his lips. D’Aubigné met the king soon after with his mouth 
yet bandaged. . “Sire,” said he, “you have only renounced God with 
your lips. He is content to pierce ‘hem; when you renounce Him 
with your heart He will pierce that.” He was so pleased with this 
sharp remark that he really believed afterwards that he had made 
a prediction of the king’s fate ; and when in 1610 the news of the 
king’s assassination reached him, and that he had been stabbed in 
the throat, D’Aubigné denied it upon his own mere notion, saying it 
could not be: that he was stabbed to the heart. In early youth he had 
read (but, as he says, had not experimented in) the “ Occult Sciences.” 
This may have had some unperceived influence upon his mind to 
persuade him that he had in truth made a veritable prophecy. 

D’Aubigné was twice married. In 1583 he married Suzanne de 
Lezay, who bore him Constant, the father of Francoise D’Aubigné, 
afterwards Mme. Scarron, and then Mme. de Maintenon (after the 
name of an estate she purchased), and secret wife of Louis XIV. 
Agrippa D’Aubigné married afterwards René de Bourlamachi. He 
was as bold a writer as counsellor. When another of Henry’s 
counsellors became a Catholic, he wrote a biting satire, which he 
called the “ Confession of Sancy.” 

After the death of the king, he employed his leisure in writing a 
history of his own times. The first and second volumes were printed 
by privilege, but the third could not pass the Censor’s office. The 
unyielding Huguenot published it at his own risk. The Parliament 
of Paris seized the book and condemned it to be burnt by the common 
hangman. His enemies then began to persecute him. To avoid 
them he took refuge in Geneva. ‘Then his property was confiscated, 
and sentence of death was pronounced against him. But the grim old 
Frenchman smiled. “This is the fourth death-sentence passed upon 
me,” wrote he, “and one of a sort that do me both honor and 
pleasure.” He wrote a good deal in his forced leisure in exile, both 
of good sound prose and of lively poetry, satiric and witty. His 
history of his own times and his letters will be of authority for the 
troublesome times in which he lived and bore a manful and earnest 
share till he died in 1630. Tissot sums up his character in few 
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words: “This Hannibal of Protestantism .... is a type of that 
nobility, inflexible and severe, which plunged, in hatred of the chivalry 
of the court, into the party of the Reformation. In manner, style, 
morals, life and death, Theodore Agrippa D’Aubigné was a Puritan.” 

Constant (born 1583-4) was the weak son of a strong-souled sire. 
His education had been most carefully superintended by his father, 
who was at almost princely expense to have him carefully trained. 
It was almost wasted upon an unworthy object. It was not that 
Constant D’Aubigné wanted wit or talent, but capacity and strength 
of will. He could not bravely buffet opposition, but succumbed to 
circumstances, and then yielded to tempting opportunity. He 
belonged to that class of minds who are easily led. His father’s 
retirement to Geneva probably straitened his means, but he would 
not quit Niort, where he had married. Domestic troubles, fomented 
by a jealous disposition, and which are said to have ended tragically, 
added to lower the tone of his mind. The finer rectitude of mind 
was wanting in him. His first wife brought him no dower. His 
second wife (1527) was the daughter of M. de Cadilac, Governor of 
the fortress of Chateau-Trompette. His family increased, but his 
means did not. He tried to get a commission in the army, but was 
refused by the Minister. On this he foolishly wrote a lampoon, which 
was reported to M. D’Epernon, who incontinently shut him up in the 
Chateau-Trompette, that he might have the proper leisure to indite 
all the poetry he wished. Constant relieved the tedium of an almost 
hopeless captivity by writing pretty songs. The Minister was too 
much offended and D’Aubigné of too little consequence to hope to 
be soon released ; but his durance seems to have lasted only two 
years. But he had a facility for getting himself into trouble. Now 
he showed the weakness of his character by using moneys entrusted 
to him by a Lyonese merchant, and by falling under suspicion of 
counterfeiting. Happily, his father was nowdead. For both felonies 
he was again imprisoned, and this time in the tower of Niort ; 
here he remained for a longer term. It was in this tower, too, that 
his wife bore him Francoise D’Aubigné (afterwards the famous Mme. 
de Maintenon) in 1535. His incarceration continued till 1539, when 
he was set free. Apparently all his resources had vanished, and now, 
broken and penniless and disreputable, he could not remain at home. 
A post at the Island of La Grenade, in the West Indies, was offered 
him. He survived but six years longer, leaving his wife and three 
children, the eldest now a lad of seventeen, nearly penniless, and 
dependent upon the kindness of new-made friends to get back again 
to La Belle France. 

The contrast between father and son is very remarkable — at first 
sight unaccountable. The sire mounted up slowly but firmly ; he 
developed solidly, and built up a reputation for probity, ability, and 
loyal zeal: ready to sacrifice all to the dictates of conscience, he gave 
up place and preferment at an instant. On the other hand, the son 
showed feebleness of will, incapacity, and deficiency of moral sense. 
The defect was in the moral capacities of his character; in the 
intellectual faculties he received his father’s characteristics. Why 
was it? Did we know more of the slighter and transient conduct of 
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his father, overruled by a stronger will but yet really a part of himself, 
we might trace out the germs of the son’s degeneracy. The propensi- 
ties which were only possible in the father, but which were over- 
shadowed by his noble qualities, and perhaps-were not even suspected 
by the sternly-bred old Huguenot, by the feebleness of the son’s 
will sprang up into acts that stained his character, and tied him up so 
that he could not, indeed did not, have force enough to break loose 
from their consequences. ‘The law of transmission is evident enough 
in its broader outlines ; but the conditions and interferences of the two 
sides of this law, simé/arity and diversity, which are in truth but two 
faces of one form of cause and effect, are not yet traceable. We can 
enumerate the possible conditions which may influence the character 
of children, but we have no means of tracing the dynamics of these 
conditions. We cannot tell what leading trait of the father may 
reappear in the son, nor can we foresee how the relative and subordi- 
nate capacities will group around that trait, even if it is inherited ; 
nor, again, can we possibly measure the weight of the combinations of 
external conditions which mould the direction in which that character 
shall expand. Again, the wilful act of even a collateral, and there- 
fore also of a direct ancestor, may reappear in a child, and may 
strangely disappoint or astonish his parents. The laws of subtle 
influences are too delicate to be properly apprehended. In the case of 
Constant D’ Aubigné, we know hardly anything of the traits of character 
of the family of his mother, Suzanne de Lezay. Nor, again, can 
ve trace the full details of the costly education, or the characters 
of the tutors of her erring son. Of this we may be sure, that the 
heart of the old Sieur must have been saddened by the course of his 
son, so different from his own stainless, upright conduct ; and he 
must have thought that, whatever vagaries and feeblenesses: his son 
exhibited, they yet were not of his father’s stock, the sturdy old 
Huguenot blood of De Brie en Saintonge. 
A. A. B. 


RUN TO EARTH. 


CHAPTER IV. 


T becomes necessary, for the proper grouping and portrayal 

of the characters of this story, and the introduction of the 
successive events with which we have to do, to shift the scene for 
the present, and pay a visit to the great metropolis of the Western 
world. 





[Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1871, by Murdoch, Browne & Hill, in the 
office of the Librarian of Congress, at Washington. ] 
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And here I must beg leave to express my fear that, over and above 
many imperfections of style and diction in writing and description, 
and independent of a grievous want of skill in the plot and arrange- 
ment of my work, I shall very often be doing violence to recently 
established precedents in novel-writing, and shall more than once 
utterly ignore the imperative demands of a large class of readers. In 
fact, I am not sure that I have not committed a grave error in the selec- 
tion which I have made of the scenes and characters through which I 
am to present myself to public notice. In the first place, I shall not 
have a word to say concerning the home-life of the nobility and 
wealthy gentry of England. I am free to confess that I never was in 
England ; and even if I had been, I doubt very much whether I 
should have been beset with invitations to such and such country-seat, 
to this noble lord’s castle, or that honorable Member’s villa. You 
see, I’m not acquainted. And then, my ladies and gentlemen do not 
play croquet. Now, there’s a bad thing! It imparts to the reader 
such an air of dole far niente, such an atmosphere of exquisite 
languor, to serve up for his entertainment a crowd of luxurious, 
happy beings, whose days are enveloped in couleur de rose, whose 
whole lives are spent in fashionable pleasures — beating balls about 
the grounds, and dallying at noon over a breakfast-table decorated 
with buhl and furnished with Sévres. One naturally assimilates 
himself to such delightful creatures as he reads, and becomes, in 
fancy, used to unlimited bank-credit, affluence, and elegant ease. 
The poor shop-boy can be, in imagination, as magnificent and munifi- 
cent as Monte Christo, so long as he pores, by the light of a spluttering 
candle, over the pages of Dumas. And, too, a croquet-ground has 
many advantages not due to hoop and ball. Nowhere else can the 
heroine of the work so well display her charms and graces ; nowhere 
else can the whole battery of her attractions be so successfully put in 
operation ; nowhere else can her angelic temper appeal so powerfully 
for admiration: for if she does not quarrel or cheat during that 
delectable out-door recreation, then I am willing to grant that she is 
proof against the infirmities of human nature. The croquet-lawn is 
an unfailing resource to an author; he can fill up whole gulfs of 
time, which would otherwise encumber his pages, by daily and per- 
sistent devotion to this game ; and then, should he desire to surround 
his hero and heroine with circumstances favorable to an avowal of 
love, he has only to have one great family game of croquet at an oppor- 
tune season, and thus leave the field clear for the couple that he has 
in hand. I have known a writer put the whole household, host, 
guests and all, including a gouty old uncle aged seventy-two, out 
upon the ground, with the cook, house-servants and coachman 
looking on, in order to leave the library at the disposal of a young 
lady and gentleman who needed it for a long searching quarrel, 
ending with reconciliation and renewed protestations of mutual 
passion and devotion. No; croquet was among the things that were 
to be in the days of which I write. There was an amusement then 
in vogue which combined profit with pleasure — crochet; but as its 
popularity was confined chiefly to old women, it would not do to lug 
that in. I do not believe that at that time even that national 
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abomination, that dark blot upon our people’s character, base-ball, 
had been conceived in the brain of the most fiendish man living. 
But this digression has been greater than was intended: it was 
admitted only for the purpose of preparing the reader somewhat for 
the peculiar phase of New York society to which he is about to be 
presented. Although I have never landed on the historic shores of 
Albion, as I confessed just now, I am proud to avow that I have 
often walked the busy streets of the great commercial emporium of 
our country, admiring the energy and enterprise of this powerful 
nation as displayed in those bustling marts and crowded thorough- 
fares, wondering at the wealth of, the city and its rapid increase, and 
noting the countless cheerful signs of a cosmopolitan commerce. 
But during all my visits there, no portion of my time was spent on 
Fifth Avenue, in the palaces of our merchant princes (that is a good 
expression, has been used before, and will, I feel certain, be received 
with favor); therefore I have nothing to do with our republican 
aristocracy (paradoxical misnomer !) as assembled within those white 
marble walls, but must penetrate darker scenes, and approach men 
familiar with crime and habituated to sin. I must go down to the 
low haunts of humanity, where black-browed vice crouches blinking 
at God’s sunlight, and poverty sits hatching its troubles in its squalid 
nest of rags. But on the other hand, while I disclaim any acquaint- 
ance with the Aaut fon of this primitive people, where all men are 
born free and equal, I would take occasion to deprecate any supposi- 
tion that my time has been passed among the people that I now goon 
to describe. 

About ten o’clock one night in the latter part of spring, the streets 
and gutters of New York city were still streaming with the noisy 
floods of a heavy rain which had just descended. The pavements 
were sloppy ; the garish shop-lights strove in vain to penetrate and 
dissipate the heavy mist that mantled on the windows and dripped 
slowly down; the wearied, mud-bespattered horses slipped and 
floundered over the uneven stones, and dragged their burdens heavily 
onward ; all along Broadway, wherever a broad patch of light was 
thrown out upon the muddy street from the doors and windows of 
hotels and stores, shiny umbrellas, dripping overalls, curtained car- 
riages and muffled drivers were merged together in one great active, 
hurrying throng. New York a quarter of a century ago was doubt- 
less very different from New York to-day; but even then the most 
populous portions of the city teemed with life and noise far into the 
late hours of the night, and hardly had repose settled on the city ere 
the dawn of another day awoke to life the thoroughfares again. 

In a poorly furnished room of a shabby tenement house on one of 
the darkest, crookedest streets, in the most unsightly part of that over- 
grown city, two men sat at table together. The marks of resemblance 
and the points of dissimilarity between the two were each in their 
way very striking. Both bore unmistakable signs of being of that 
large class who in common parlance are said to live by their wits ; 
both bore on face and dress and habit the serious evidences of hard- 
spent lives, not exempt from care, not unbeset with trouble, not un- 
scathed of the fires of the worst passions of the human heart. To 
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find two such men together was the most natural thing imaginable, 
for they could not fail to have much in common, both in tastes, 
character, and mode of living. But there resemblance ended. Physi- 
cally, greater contrast could not be offered. 

One was advanced in life, forty-five or fifty years of age, and 
looking somewhat older. His figure was heavy and muscular, his 
hair and beard dark, short and thick, complexion swarthy, and 
features strongly marked. The expression of his eyes was fierce and 
lowering, and, coming out from beneath his bushy beetling eyebrows, 
helped no little to increase his sinister aspect. He might have found 
his counterpart any day on Fulton street, among the burly mates and 
skippers of the numerous sioops and schooners that lay along the 
wharves. 

His companion was at least fifteen years his junior ; and while the 
countenance of the other was full of individuality, with every feature 
prominent and expressive in its way, this one’s face was altogether 
wanting in such characteristic, and in respect to completeness was a 
failure. Nature seemed to have started on this man and then 
abandoned the work, probably in disgust at the prospect offered by 
what had already been accomplished. His hair was scanty, and of a 
faded, dirty brown ; his eyebrows and lashes were almost white and 
very thin —so thin that they did not perform the offices of shelter 
and protection ordinarily required of them. For although the one 
dingy lamp in the middle of the table gave but a faint and imperfect 
light, it seemed to be too much for those blinking eyes, which were in 
a continual squint, and often retreated clear back into the sockets out 
of the sight of man. He was endowed with an ample space of 
forehead, being stinted in the matter of hair; but the brow was 
narrow and retreating, and covered with unsightly splotches and 
pimples. His mouth was not lacking in amiability, if a smile is 
always capable of expressing that lovable quality. But his smile, 
though constant and unvarying, was not a pleasant one ; it was made 
up entirely of malice, greed, and cunning. His slim, puny body, two 
of which would have been required to make up the size and weight 
of the first described individual, was attired with a tawdry attempt at 
appearances which was wholly wanting in the person of the other. 
Although his linen was dirty, his shirt-bosom was bedecked with 
cheap jewelry, and three or four heavy rings were displayed upon his 
freckled hands. 

A bottle of gin and two glasses were before them, and the liquor 
was pushed from the one to the other with considerable frequency. 
But it seemed to have no power to arouse their conversational powers 
or awake a convivial spirit. The older man sat with his chair some- 
what drawn away from the table, his face and body half averted, 
silent, sullen, impassive. The younger manifested constant and 
increasing restlessness, shifted his position again and again, glanced 
furtively from time to time across the table, and listened intently at 
every passing sound. Once the door was softly opened and a female 
noiselessly entered. God grant that such rare beauty as that with which 
this woman was blessed (or cursed) is seldom seen in such dens of 
evil and iniquity as housed and sheltered her that night! To gaze 
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upon that vision of loveliness and grace, confined in the same dark, 
gloomy room, revealed in the same dull light, and surrounded by the 
same atmosphere with these ruffians, produced in the mind a strange 
feeling of pain and wonder, and a strong emotion of compassion for 
her. She had just entered womanhood, but hers could not have been 
a happy youth, a peaceful life. The marks of poverty clung but too 
plainly about her person, and made themselves seen in her cheap but 
neat and modest dress. But no poverty could conceal or disfigure 
the symmetry of her form and the marvellous loveliness of her face. 
No adornments that wealth could purchase, no decorations that 
fashion could devise, would have heightened the fine effect of that 
shining mass of golden hair that fell unbound and floated on her 
shoulders. Sorrow had served only to refine and purify each separate 
charm, heighten the sad and touching expression of the eyes, and 
add to the rare sweetness of her smile. ‘The men hardly noticed her 
entrance. She walked by them, busied herself for a few moments in 
a distant corner of the room, retraced her steps, and disappeared as 
silently as she had come. But short as was her stay in the room, it 
had been long enough to bring upon that fair face the workings of the 
fiercest, most intense passion. As she passed the table she threw 
upon the older man a glance of anxiety, fear, and entreaty, and like 
lightning flashed upon the other a look of deep scorn and loathing. 
Ay! more than that: a look of such hatred that it transformed her 
for a moment; and there was beauty in those flashing eyes and 
heightened color and firm-set lips, but a beauty to make him shudder 
that looked upon it. 

“The Colonel is long coming, Collyer,” said the younger man at 
length, resting his elbows on the table. 

“The longer the better with me. I tell you, man, there would be 
no grief in my heart to-night if I should know that he were lying 
fathoms deep out yonder where the tempest is howling and the dark- 
ness of hell is brooding on the waters. He comes here not at my 
bidding, that I warn you.” 

“Come, come, friend, take the glass and drink a health to the 
Colonel. Drink deep, and wake up life and spirits in that sluggish 
carcase of yours.” 

“ Drink you, if you like it; roar, sing or pray, as it please you. 
I am best let alone.” 

“ Shall I tell our distinguished visitor, when he mounts your ricketty 
stairs, that you have been calling down heaven’s vengeance and the 
devil’s punishment on his head, and bid him beware lest in some 
dark hour, when he comes to make a call upon his friend Jack Collyer, 
he drench the floor of his host’s domicile with his blood?” 

“Tell him what you please, Dick Aylett. I fear not him nor any 
man alive. And, look you, lad, bestow your-attention upon the bottle 
there ; I have a humor on me now that brooks no trifling.” 

“T believe you, Jack. Iam not given to woman’s fears, my man ; 
but I have seen the time when I would rather any friend I set much 
store by did not cross your path.” 

Collyer whirled about, fronting his companion, to make an angry 
rejoinder, or resent his comrade’s taunts, when a step was heard 
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on the landing of the stairs outside, and the long expected visitor 
entered the room. 

Collyer greeted the new-comer with a surly nod of recognition, but 
did not stir from his seat. Aylett, on the contrary, jumped up with 
alacrity, and advanced with outstretched hand to receive the visitor. 
He took his hat and cloak with ostentatious humility and obsequious- 
ness, and threw into his manner all the respect and deference of which 
it was capable. 

The man who now took the third seat at that table; who was 
evidently there by appointment on matters of serious import to 
them all; who knew well, and was no less familiarly known by, the 
men before him —one a cringing sneak, and the other a reckless 
ruffian ; who had gone there to plot in the silent hours of the night ; 
and who by their aid hoped to consummate schemes often baffled and 
set at naught: this man we now meet for the first time, though his 
name has more than once occurred in former pages. ‘This was Col. 
Dalby, the inheritor of old Mr. Perry’s wealth ; the head of the fine 
and much esteemed family at F , the uncle of poor Kate Wilton, 
aud the husband of stately, refined, and fashionable Mrs. Dalby. 





CHAPTER V. 


THERE are many whom it would have surprised greatly to have seen 
Colonel Dalby under the unfavorable, not to say suspicious circum- 
stances by which he was surrounded when introduced to the reader at 
the close of the last chapter. 

For instance, many of the good people of F , whose houses he 
honored with his presence and whose shops he patronised with his 
countenance and custom, would have been surprised to know that the 
Colonel was a familiar habitué of so disreputable a quarter of New 
York, and was admitted familiarly into the companionship and 
society of such men as Jack Morgan and Dick Aylett. 

The Colonel’s acquaintances, who sat with him at table at his very 
respectable lodgings up-town ; his landlady, who admired his affability 
and courtly manners —these would have been immeasurably aston- 
ished and shocked to have discovered that the Colonel figured in 
more than one place of New York society, and was known far better, 
perhaps, than they could possibly know him, among people of that 
great city who never walked the crowded thoroughfares in the light 
of day without the fear constant in their hearts that the hand of the 
law would be laid upon them, who never dared to tell their names, 
their occupations, or abodes. If I have a hero among my “ charac- 
ters,” it certainly is not Colonel Dalby. I have no idea of attempting 
to raise him to a high position in the estimation of my readers ; such 
an attempt would be in direct opposition to the Colonel’s character, 
and would falsify the whole tenor of that gentleman’s life. But none 
the less am I anxious to commit to these pages an accurate and 
truthful description of the man, for upon him depends much of the 
interest which I hope to awaken in this tale. 

If I do not succeed in my description, the fault, be assured, rests 
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with the pencil which essays the portraiture, and not with the meagre- 
ness and commonplace character of the materials for the sketch. 
For of ten men who passed Colonel Dalby on the streets, nine would 
probably turn and look again. A stranger would find it very difficult 
to tell by what his attention was arrested and his interest enlisted in 
the appearance of the man, and would hardly be able to segregate a 
single feature or physical peculiarity as being the clue to the impres- 
sion produced upon his mind. He was of middle height and heavy 
build — just such a stout, well-dressed personage as may be met 
almost everywhere, every hour of the day. His hair was gray and 
cut close, his moustache heavy and grayer than his hair, his eyes 
deep-set and overshadowed by heavy eyebrows that well matched his 
hair and beard. His moustache left little of his mouth to be seen ; 
but when he smiled, which he often did, he showed a perfect set of 
strong white, sharp teeth, which imparted to his face something of a 
cruel, sinister expression, lacking when his features were in repose. 
And here I believe we will find the explanation of the remarkable 
interest created by his appearance. No one could look upon that 
face without being struck with the fact that it possessed an extraor- 
dinary capacity of expression; no one could fail to be convinced 
that the repose and serenity of the features were studied and 
artificial ; that the intensity of some one feeling or passion more 
than another had in time past convulsed and distorted that face, now 
masked and schooled by self-control, and that the air of prosaic 
respectability in which the Colonel showed himself to his friends and 
the outside world was foreign to him. 

I think men oftener carry their characters upon their faces than we 
are willing to acknowledge, and there are few who are called upon to 
change their first impressions of the different persons with whom they 
are thrown in contact. Mind, I am not striving to invest Colonel 
Dalby with a mysterious and enthralling interest; we are often 
deceived by very common clay, and delf has over and over again 
been taken for the rarest porcelain. Very few men were prepossessed, 
as the term is, with the subject of our sketch, and as we advance we 
will see how far public opinion, founded on first impressions, was 
justified in this instance. 

When Colonel Dalby took his seat at the table between Morgan 
and Aylett, he appeared to take little notice of the particular mood 
of either, and treated the surly manner of the former and the studied 
artificial deference of the latter with equal indifference. He did not, 
however, despise the vulgar refreshment displayed upon the board, 
and, immediately upon sitting down, helped himself with eagerness 
to the liquor before him, with an impatience and haste that sought, 
apparently, to allay some disturbance of his feelings. 

“Well, Colonel,” said Aylett, “we have been waiting for you for an 
hour or more. Morgan here has found recourse only to the bottle 
to drown his impatience, and I began to fear that you were not 
coming.” 

“Tt remains to be seen how you will enjoy my visit, now that I am 
here. Morgan, lock the door, or send that long-haired, white-faced 
girl of yours to bed. She came upon me like a ghost just now as I 
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mounted your rickety stairs ; and I tell you, man, I’d rather grope my 
ia way in black darkness from cellar to garret of this gloomy house 
than have her to light me on my way.’ 
| “ Never fear, Colonel ; the girl, if she be not now abed, likes the 
present company too little to thrust herself upon you uninvited, and 
i I warrant we'll have no interruption.” 
“What have you learned, Aylett, since I last saw 1 you? I have, as 
you know, been down to F ; but I could not rest there. The 
cursed quiet of the place worried me ; the very calm and tranquillity 
that rested on the people and the town were maddening.” 

“T have become fully satisfied of the truth of what I told you one 
] month ago. The men whom you fondly dreamed you had swept 
i] 
| 
| 





forever from your path were the men that I saw land from that 
steamer.” 
“Do you think that either of them saw or recognised you?” 
i| “T gave them no opportunity. Seized as I was with astonishment ] 
/ and amazement, as great as if a grave in front of me had given up 
its dead, I had sufficient presence of mind to withdraw out of sight, 
| where, from a secluded part of the wharf, I watched the party.” 
“Had they any companions? Were the two alone?” 
“No. Besides Henry and William there was a little child and 
nurse ; and that Spanish devil, that black-faced hound that we have 
| already reason to know and fear, if it is any comfort to you to 





know it, looked to me as if at the door of death. He was wrapped 

i and muffled like a mummy, and seemed to have lost all use of his 

limbs, for they were forced to lift him about as if he had been an 
infant.” 

“Would that the whole accursed brood were dead and rotting in 
their graves. But where are they now? Do you believe them to be 
still in New York?” 

“They were, to my own knowledge, in the city up to yesterday 
afternoon ; but Morgan, who has been on the watch to-day, has made 
it convenient to be frequently in the neighborhood of the boarding- 
house at which they stopped, and he reports that they have left New 
York.” 
| “Yes,” said Morgan, “they left to-day, but where they went I have 

not been able to find out, except that from here they went South.” j 
Colonel Dalby sat for some time silent and abstracted. Aylett 
THE made whiskey rings on the table with the drippings of his tumbler 
and whistled softly. And Morgan sat with folded arms and closed 
eyes, grim and forbidding. 

“Well,” said Dalby, at last arousing himself, “it is idle to spend 
time and breath in speculation and conjecture. Without your informa- 
tion, Aylett, and the evidence of your own eyes at the steamer’s 
landing, I should ere this have become convinced that those men 
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were on this side the Atlantic and at work.” 

“ And what do you intend to do? If, as you suppose, and as there 
is every reason to believe, they are at work, do you intend to oppose 
them, or surrender without a blow? ” 

“Surrender? Never! Give up all for which I have so labored 
and toiled and schemed; give up affluence, wealth, and position ? 
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No; rather than be vanquished by these two men, my enemies while 
life may last, I will in deed and in truth sweep them forever from my 
path !” 

“Spoken like my own brave chief and leader!” cried Dick Aylett, 
springing up and grasping the other’s hand; “you will find me in 
whatever you conceive and execute your abettor and co-worker to the 
death. And there’s Dick Morgan, who is but a rough casket as will 
d—n my eyes for my freedom ; but there’s the real metal there, and 
you will find him true as steel.” 

“Ay, my man, but I will be my own spokesman,” said Morgan 
roughly ; “I can go when the need urges without being driven by 
foul words or fair. I have an interest in this matter of my own, as 
you well know, and I guess Jack Morgan never faltered when the time 
for action came.” 

There was an angry light in the man’s eyes and a threatening 
defiance in his attitude and gesture that one would have thought ill- 
fitted to a coadjutor in any good deed, or a co-conspirator in a bad 
one. Colonel Dalby seemed to think so for a moment as he stead- 
fastly gazed on the gruff speaker before him, but he affected no notice 
of it, and presently said: 

“What other response could I expect from you two? For look 
you, apart from the hatred that burns in your bosoms against the 
men who still again in this life have crossed our path, you are but 
looking well to your own interests when you have a care for mine. 
But I can talk no more and wish to think no more of this matter to- 
night. I have the strongest reasons to think that Henry has already 
communicated with certain persons at F ; about this I will speak 
to you more at length another time. One thing you may treasure in 
your minds and depend upon: As I never once swerved in my 
course or faltered at the means to put these fellows down and trample 
them under foot, so the lapse of years has made me no less resolved 
to keep them so, cost what it will.” 

With this, Colonel Dalby seemed in his own mind to clear the way 
for whatever was to come, and for the time to dismiss the subject 
from his thoughts. He paced the room leisurely for a few minutes, 
and his face regained its accustomed serenity and repose. Then 
lighting a cigar with a wisp of paper at the lamp, he bade his com- 
panions good-night. As he descended the stairs he heard the rustle 
of a woman’s dress in the passage, but could see nothing for the 
darkness. He stopped for a moment, but the person, whoever it 
might have been, moved hastily on, and entered a room some distance 
off. Dalby hesitated for a moment and seemed about to return to 
the room which he had just left. But finally he left the house and 
betook himself to his lodgings. 


,? 





(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 
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The Alabama Claims. By Lord Hobart. Macmillan’s Magazine. 
January, 1871. 


HE failure of the Southern States in their late struggle for 

independence is no reason why the facts of history should 
be suppressed or distorted to their prejudice, and no reason why 
the character of the Southern people should be held up in disparaging 
contrast with that of their Northern antagonists. Where praise is 
due, let it be given in full measure; but extravagant laudations of 
the successful belligerent, in this case coupled with unmerited depre- 
ciation of the other, do not accord with our ideas of justice and 
propriety. 

The style of this essay of Lord Hobart’s is eloquent, but the 
author is either ill-informed in regard to notorious facts connected 
with the late internecine war in America, and ignorant concerning the 
true character of the Northern people, if the temper and conduct of 
the Federal authorities during and since the close of the conflict 
are to be taken as an illustration, or else he is too much blinded by 
prepossession and prejudice to undertake to enlighten the world about 
American affairs. Supposing him to be sincere, it is but fair to con- 
clude that his information was derived exclusively from Northern 
Radical journals, whose ex farte representations could not be expected 
to do justice to the Southern people. 

Lord Hobart is enthusiastic in his eulogy on the “ American Nation,” 
excluding of course the States of the South, whose withdrawal from 
a union in which their rights were ignored he characterises as “ treason 
and rebellion more pernicious and worse founded than any the world 
has seen.” In his irrepressible outburst of admiration we are told 
“there is nothing, in modern times at least, with which its recent 
history [that of the “ American Nation ”’] will not, for moral grandéur, 
favorably compare.” This unparalleled display of moral grandeur 
was called forth by what the author is pleased to term “an insurrec- 
tion, formidable not only in numbers, but in forces and material of 
war, which suddenly sprang into fierce and ominous life.” 

Neither the war for independence nor that of 1812, it seems, in 
both of which Great Britain was the adversary, developed this “ moral 
grandeur” or that extraordinary “ wisdom and nobleness” of which 
Lord Hobart speaks so admiringly. ‘This was reserved for the late 
war of the Sections. The first of these wars was for Anglo-Saxon 
liberty ; the last was a war on the part of the United States for the 
abolition of negro slavery and the subjugation of the white population 
of the South. It is generally conceded that there was somewhat of 
“moral grandeur” exhibited by the generation of ’76 under the lead 
of Washington; but Lord Hobart may be excused for not being 
much impressed with it, as his standpoint of observation is not a 
favorable one. 
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What the noble Lord calls “an insurrection ” his own Government, 
by the way, regarded in a very different light, when by royal proclama- 
tion in 1861 belligerent rights were conceded to the Confederate 
States. He says our sectional war was no “ question between freedom 
and slavery, but whether the vast dominion, the mighty fabric which 
was the pride of a free people, the admiration of the world, the refuge 
of liberty, and full of bright promise for the future of mankind — 
should stand firm on its pedestal, or be shivered into fragments at its 
feet,” etc. Ostensibly, indeed, the war was for the restoration of the 
Union; but really it was one long desired, deliberately contrived, 
predicted, prayed for, and finally brought on by ambitious Northern 
leaders, and waged under the direction and in the interests of a 
political party favorable to a consolidated central government. 
During more than three-fourths of the period of our constitutional 
history, the Democratic party, which cherished the sovereignty and 
independence of the local or State governments as the most effectual 
barriers against Federal encroachments and the centralisation of 
power, had had control of the general administration. The object 
being to obtain political power for Radical consolidationists, and to 
perpetuate their control of the Government, it was necessary to divide 
the Democratic party, crush and subordinate the South, the stronger 
Democratic section, by the Federal power, liberate and enfranchise 
four millions of ignorant negroes, remodel the Constitution to suit 
their purposes, and heap civil disabilities upon the white population 
of that section. So far the programme has been successfully carried 
out, and a transformation of the Government effected from a Federal 
union of free and sovereign States to that of a consolidated 
nationalism which may or may not prove permanent. 

The nation was “surprised and betrayed,” says Lord Hobart. 
Nobody was surprised by the secession of the Southern States or by 
the war that followed. ‘The anti-Democratic leaders in the North got 
up the slavery question in 1820, not for the benefit of the blacks, but 
as a lever with which to operate on the public mind in the Free States, 
sectionalise the great political parties, and create distrust, jealousy 
and discord between the Northern and the Southern peoples. Thus 
vas inaugurated what they call the “irrepressible conflict,” which it 
was their purpose to press to the point of driving the States of the 
South to the alternative of secession or unconditional surrender of 
their rights. This point gained, relying upon the preponderance of 
numbers in the North, and on her superior physical resources and 
power, the next thing the tocsin of war was to be sounded, under the 
false plea of saving the Union, for which it was known the mass of 
the people both North and South had an infatuated attachment. 

It is a well-known fact that the anti-slavery, or more properly the 
anti-Democratic leaders in the North, for years before the war de- 
nounced the Union as “a covenant with death,” as a union that 
“ ought to be dissolved,” as one that “could not last.” They went so 
far as to get up petitions to Congress praying for the adoption. of 
measures for a dissolution of the Federal Union. On the eve of 
secession and war they did all in their power to prevent any compro- 
mise, any peaceable and honorable adjustment of our sectional 
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difficulties, insomuch that they were then told by a distinguished 
Northern Senator in his place (Mr. Douglas) that if those difficulties 
came to a bloody issue, they alone (the Radicals) would be responsible 
for it. Surprised! Nay, they were anxious and ready for the bloody 
strife, for well they knew that the Southern people would not surrender 
their invaluable rights without a manly struggle. Anticipating this, a 
prominent divine (Mr. Beecher) said in a public lecture in 1855, “ Let 
it (the slavery controversy) be settled now ; clear the place ; bring in 
the champions ; let them place their lances in rest ready for the charge ; 
sound the trumpet, and God save the right!” 

In 1861, when the Peace Congress had met to avert the impending 
calamity of war, a United States Radical Senator (Mr. Chandler, of 
Michigan) wrote to the Governor of his State to aid him in defeating 
the object of that Congress, and appended to his letter a postscript in 
these words, “Some of the manufacturing States think a fight would 
be awful. Without a little blood-letting, this Union, in my opinion, 
will not be worth a rush.” 

The Union was not betrayed by the South, as Lord Hobart asserts. 
It was Northern Radical leaders, and they alone, who sought to “ shiver 
into fragments the mighty fabric.” ‘The Southern States and people 
were ever true to the Union as established by the fathers. ‘They were 
anxious to maintain it so long as it could be maintained on principles 
of justice and fraternity. ‘They entered into union with their sister 
States, not to compromise their safety and their rights, but the better 
to secure them in common with those of the other States. They 
only left it when they became thoroughly satisfied that the dominant 
Section sought to convert it into an engine of oppression to them. 
They had forewarned their sister States that they would not submit 
to be thus oppressed. The warning was unheeded, and seemed 
indeed but to provoke still further aggression upon Southern rights 
and interests. And when secession was finally resolved upon, the 
step was taken boldly and openly, but with no wish or intention to 
disturb the peace of the country or to infringe the rights of the other 
States. 

“The nation disarmed and friendless”? ‘The truth is precisely the 
reverse. From beginning to end, the advantages on the side of the 
North were at least as three to one over those of the Confederacy. 
It had the army and the navy, both well appointed and efficient ; and 
all the forts, fortifications, and arsenals, save a few at the South 
wrested from it at the commencement of hostilities ; it had a stable 
Government, a full treasury, unbounded credit, the good-will of the 
great European Powers, an unobstructed commerce with foreign 
nations, nearly all the manufacturing facilities of the country, the 
possession of all the ports, more than double the white population of 
the South, with a tide of hardy emigrants pouring in from Europe 
ready to swell its armies, vastly superior material resources of every 
kind, and the prestige of the national flag. They also believed that 
they had the sympathy of the slave population at the South ready to 
cooperate at the first opportunity. On the other hand the Southern 
States, after seceding, had to organise a government, provide an 
exchequer, raise and equip armies—of raw “vies, for they had no 
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“disciplined forces,” as Lord Hobart asserts — build fortifications, 
gather supplies, establish armories and manufactories, and in lieu of 
a navy could never oppose to the enemy more than a few small 
cruisers and three or four gunboats; and this while subjected to 
an incessant blockade, cutting them off from intercourse with foreign 
nations. 

According to the national census of 1865, the entire white male 
population of the United States, from eighteen to forty-five years, was 
5,624,065. Of this aggregate there were in the eleven seceding 
States 1,074,193, showing an excess of 4,549,872 in favor of the 
North. But from this excess should be deducted the aggregate 
Confederate recruits furnished by Delaware, Maryland, Kentucky, and 
Missouri, which did not amount all told to more than 175,000 men. 
This reduces the excess to 4,374,872, which shows a disparity in the 
fighting white population in favor of the North of nearly four to one. 
The disparity in numbers was still further increased by the enrolment 
during the war on the Federal side of 180,000 negro troops. 

There were not engaged on the Confederate side during the war 
from 1861 to 1865 over 600,000 men ; at no period more than 400,000, 
and at the close of the war not over 100,000; whereas official 
documents show the number of troops mustered into Federal service 
during the war to have been 2,789,893 ; that on the 1st of May 1864 
the aggregate national military force was 970,710; and that notwith- 
standing the tremendous losses of that year it was kept up by fresh 
recruits, and numbered on the rst of March 1865, 965,591, of which 
202,698 were reported present for active field-duty. ‘To this immense 
force the Confederates could only oppose about 100,000 “ war-worn 
and battle-scarred veterans, who had followed the fortunes of their 
desperate cause for four years, with scanty supplies of clothing, 
coarse and scant rations, and almost absolutely without pay.” Still 
“the spirit of the soldier remained proud and unbroken to the last, 
as was shown by the closing conflicts of the war, both in Virginia and 
in the Mississippi Valley.” How ridiculous then for Lord Hobart 
to talk of the “raw levies of the North encountering the disciplined 
forces of the South, and rushing patriotically to almost certain des- 
truction ”! 

In the first great battle fought, the Northern army numbered seventy- 
five thousand men, much better armed and equipped than those on 
the Southern side, which had but thirty-five thousand, as will 
appear from the official reports of the two armies. A like, and often 
a much greater, disproportion in favor of the North was seen in 
every subsequent engagement during the war. And yet the “balance 
of strife,” if by that Lord Hobart means victory, was “against the 
Union.” “At last,” he says, “the tide turned, and victory declared 
for numerical force” (mark the admission). This would imply that 
not until near the close of the strife was the North able to bring 
superior numbers against the Confederates, who from the first con- 
tended, and with almost uniform success, against an enemy of more 
than double their own strength. 

“The people,” says our author, “ which had satisfied so grandly the 
test of adversity, passed still more grandly through the terrible ordeal 
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of success.” It is true the Federal Government persevered with 
wonderful tenacity of purpose under its numerous and disastrous 
reverses in the field during four long years. This may have been 
grand ; but was there no display of grandeur on the other side, con- 
considering the many advantages stated above? The South, com- 
paratively feeble in numbers and resources, to use the language of a 
London journal in 1863, “for three long years has withstood success- 
fully the shock of millions.” 

Terrible as the Federal disasters were until about the close af the 
war, and bravely as they were borne, the ordeal of adversity in the 
South since its termination, under the “reconstruction policy,” has 
been still more terrible and more grandly satisfied. When the Con- 
federates had become exhausted, and victory declared in favor of the 
Northern forces by virtue of overpowering numbers, Lord Hobart 
says “no vengeful exultation marked her advent. The passionate 
excesses which have been the usual retinue of such triumphs, were 
looked for by the world in vain. Not one drop of blood was shed in 
revenge. In sadness rather than in triumph the nation set itself 
resolutely to grapple with the difficulties which the fight had bred. 
No lust of military glory, no intoxication of military success, ruffled 
the steady current of that beneficent toil. Having saved their 
country, the vast triumphant hosts were hosts no more. The fierce 
and daring soldier became at once the quiet, industrious citizen. The 
Government, full-armed for desperate resistance or majestic conquest, 
became the peaceful, conscientious laborer for a people’s good.” This 
is mere rhapsody. “No intoxication of military success ”(?)— in 
sadness rather than in triumph”(?). What shall we say of the Presi- 
dent’s proclamation calling for a universal illumination on the sur- 
render of the Confederate commands? What of the orders of post 
commandants, North and South, not recommending merely, but per- 
emptorily requiring all persons, the vanquished as well as the victors, 
to participate in the exulting demonstrations? There were “no pas- 
sionate excesses” either, and not one drop of blood shed in revenge! 
What of the executions on the gallows which followed the war, that of 
an innocent widowed woman, Mrs. Surratt, among the rest? What 
of the eager pursuit of Mr. Davis, and the Presidential offer of one 
hundred thousand dollars for his apprehension alive or dead? What 
of his long and solitary confinement in chains at Fortress Monroe 
till his life was almost extinct? What of the banishment for life to 
the burning sands of the Dry Tortugas of Confederate officers, 
soldiers, and State prisoners, English subjects among them? What 
of the seizures and confiscations to “make treason odious”? What 
of the disfranchisement of thousands of the best and most respectable 
of the Southern people, both soldiers and civilians? And what of 
the persecutions, insults, and oppressions with which the South has 
been vexed and outraged since the war, and its denial of the right of 
self-government, while at the same time heavily taxed to support the 
Government and to enrich the cruel and worthless instruments of her 
own torture? Thus it was that the “best Government the world ever 
saw” “became the peaceful, conscientious laborer for a people’s 
good”; this “the steady current of its beneficent toil”; this its 
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“wisdom and nobleness” ; this its “moderation and justice”; and 
this its “mercifulness to the perpetrators of wrong,” which Lord 
Hobart eulogises in such glowing terms! 

Were it not for a known hereditary admiration among Britons for 
the American nation, we should suspect that Lord Hobart’s high- 
wrought eulogy was intended as a burlesque. Indeed, this view 
seemed almost forced upon us when we read that “the great heart of 
the nation—the aggregate of thought and feeling — yearns for 
sympathy and amity with ours” (England); that the Americans are 
“anxious to secure the long-sought and intensely valued friendship of 
England” ; and that “there is in the people of the [Northern] United 
States an admiration, a reverence, even .a FILIAL AFFECTION for the 
nation from which they Have never forgotten that they sprung”! 
But this is so far too grotesquely absurd for irony that we are con- 
vinced it must be the declaration of simple good faith. 

The American nation, so “calm in judgment, moderate in self- 
assertion, just and humane in spite of every temptation, zealous for 
the right, yet merciful to the perpetrators of wrong,” etc.! This is 
almost too much for even New-England’s vanity and self-esteem. To 
say nothing of the humanity shown to the Confederates confined in 
Northern prisons, all civilised Christian nations must greatly admire 
and commend that rare display of “justice and humanity ” by the Union 
authorities towards their own “ patriotic and self-sacrificing soldiers ” 
sickening and dying in crowded and (by necessity) scantily provided 
Southern prisons, when they again and again refused to exchange 
prisoners on any terms whatever, and this for the avowed reason that 
it would tend to strengthen the Southern armies disproportionately 
with their own, as the returned Confederates would all go back to the 
ranks, while the Federals exchanged would not do so, their terms of 
service in most cases having expired. This refusal to exchange 
prisoners occurred when the number held by the Confederate Govern- 
ment was much greater than that held by the North, and this ata 
time too when the Northern newspapers were daily publishing to the 
world the most shocking accounts of the privations and sufferings of 
Northern prisoners. 

In Kentucky, Missouri, and other Southern States where the 
Federals held sway, hundreds of citizens and Confederate prisoners 
against whom no charges whatever were preferred, were summarily 
shot and hung by order of post commandants, in retaliation for 
alleged outrages by guerillas, and without any expressed disapproba- 
tion on the part of the Federal Government. But it is remarkable 
that no man was ever disposed of in this way who was able and 
willing to pay a handsome sum for his life ; and hundreds are now 
among us who owe their lives to the fortunate circumstance of being 
able to purchase their release. The amount of black-mail levied in 
this way was immense. All which goes to show how “just” and 
“merciful ” the Federal officials were who profited by it, and how very 
just and beneficent the Government that tolerated it. 

The Palmyra (Mo.) tragedy will illustrate the treatment of Con- 
federates by their opponents in many instances. A Union man of 
bad character, and odious to the community, disappeared — it was not 
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known how or in what way. General McNeil, in command there, 
issued an order to arrest ten citizens, who at the end of ten days 
were to be shot if the missing man did not appear. Accordingly 
that number of quiet, peaceable persons, against whom there was not 
a shadow of charge, were torn from their families, blind-folded, and 
shot like criminals. To show the sort of feeling that actuated the 
military, the wife of one of the unfortunate men entreated for the 
life of her husband. She was told by the officer who caused the 
arrest that her request could not be granted unless she would pay 
to him in advance five hundred dollars in cash. She had not the 
money, but begged it of her friends and paid it over to him. There- 
upon her husband was released, and another innocent man was 
arrested and shot in his stead. No account was taken by the United 
States Government of this and many other outrages alike atrocious. 
It seemed that nothing could be reckoned a crime if perpetrated 
against rebels, or citizens supposed to sympathise with the South in 
her struggle for what she regarded her rights under the compact of 
union. It would be uncharitable to suppose that all, or that a 
majority of the Federals looked upon such proceedings with approba- 
tion. We know they did not. But the Government that would not 
note and discourage such cruelty and barbarity should not go 
“unwhipped of justice.” It may be said that these things resulted 
from an honest “zeal for the right.” But if the secession of the 
Southern States was rebellion so “wanton and pernicious” as is 
pretended, and the Union authorities were really so “zealous for the 
right,” how happened it that President Davis, the head and front of 
the rebellion, after he was arrested and held captive for two years, 
was released without a trial, and without showing any sign of repent- 
ance? Both he and his friends were anxious for a trial before a civil 
court, even under all the disadvantages of his case; yet a trial could 
not be had. Was it from a feeling of “mercifulness to the wrong- 
doer,” as Lord Hobart would have us believe? or was it because it 
was feared that the evidence and pleading in the case would lead to 
developments more damaging to the Government than to its prisoner? 
There can be but one opinion. 

The fact is patent, and not to be disguised or denied, that for more 
than twenty years preceding the war the prevalent feeling with the 
dominant party in the Northern States, under the manipulations of 
the anti-Democratic leaders, was one of unworthy distrust, ignoble 
jealousy and envy, and of dislike, not to say hatred of the Southern 
people. This feeling was fanned into a consuming flame by the late 
hostile collision of the Sections, and ever since every form of mis- 
representation and cunning artifice has been practised by the Radical 
leaders and press to deepen, intensify, and perpetuate it. It culmin- 
ated recently in the passage by Congress of the infamous Ku-Klux 
Bill, and the Presidential proclamation for its enforcement. For 
shameless wrong and malignant perfidity, the annals of modern 
legislation and of executive administration may be searched in vain 
for a parallel. Why talk of the “ Reign of Terror” in revolutionary 
France? It is in America, “ free, democratic America,” that power 
runs riot ; and where freemen, the sons of noble sires, must be made 
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to cower and beg before Federal bayonets leveled and pointed by a 
despot. “O Liberty! Liberty! what crimes are committed in thy 
name!” Had the following lines of the Irish bard concerning the 
American Republic appeared a generation later than they did, they 
would have met a response in the heart of many a lover of freedom, 
Anglo-Saxon freedom especially, in this much abused land of ours :-— 


“O Freedom! Freedom! how I hate thy cant! 
Not Eastern bombast, not the savage rant 
Of purpled madmen, were they numbered all, 
From Roman hero down to Russian Paul, 
Could grate upon my ear so mean, so base, 
As the rank jargon of that factious race, 
So poor of heart and prodigal of words, 
Born to be slaves, yet struggling to be lords. . 
Away! away! I’d rather hold my neck 
By doubtful tenure from a Sultan’s beck, 
In climes where liberty has scarce been named, 
Nor any right save that of ruling claimed, 
Than thus to live where bastard freedom waves 
Her fustian flag in mockery o’er slaves.” 


We make these utterances while we may, for God only knows how 
soon the day may come when to venture them might subject us to the 
bastile or a halter. 

Evidently, Lord Hobart is in close sympathy with English merchants 
and capitalists, who are strongly disinclined to a maritime squabble 
with the United States, which they are apprehensive may grow out of 
the question of the Alabama claims. He has a vivid recollection of the 
exploits of the Confederate cruiser that gave rise to these claims, and 
has probably heard of one Paul Jones who in years gone by busied 
himself with British interests on the high seas more than was agreeable 
to our relatives beyond the waters. Hence he is anxious for “a 
peaceful settlement of this unhappy dispute,” and would counsel his 
Government to deal very courteously, tenderly, and justly with the 
peerless American nation, which he says has shown itself “to be the 
possessor of so much wisdom and nobleness as to forbid the sup- 
position that it would or could act unjustly toward a foreign State ;” 
in other words, could ask anything that was not right and just. 

President Grant has nothing to do now but to instruct his negotiators 
to make a demand, and say to her Majesty’s Government, “ Pay up ; 
let us have peace.” This done, some ten or eleven millions of British 
gold will jingle in the pockets of Yankee traders and speculators, 
perhaps. Should he fail, however, to get these claims allowed, we 
suggest that he institute an investigation to find out the money value 
of the plate, jewelry, pianos, paintings, furniture, and wearing apparel 
of which private houses, churches, and the persons of Southern ladies 
were stripped during the war by those “fierce and daring soldiers ” 
that were afterwards so suddenly transformed into “ quiet, industrious 
citizens.” Having done this, let him order that an equivalent therefor 
be rendered to the Government, and to be paid over to the Alabama 
claimants. It would be sufficient to satisfy them, and leave a large 
surplus to defray the expense of enforcing the Ku-Klux Bill. 

In the meantime, ere Lord Hobart makes his next appearance 
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as an expositor of American affairs it is to be hoped that he will 
acquaint himself better with matters about which he may undertake to 
write, and exchange the office of special pleader for that of honest 
investigator. Ss. E.. Hi. 





Thanatos Athanatou. A Poem by Owen Meredith. 


PERHAPS the world has never been more generally unappreciative 
than in the case of the two Bulwers, father and son ; and the reason, 
to the discerning mind, is obvious. They are “not of the world, 
worldly,” in their ways of thinking ; or it might be truer to say they 
are “not of the earth, earthy.” Certainly the ethereal quality of 
their intelligence, that grasps the visionary with the passion, that 
most writers of power expend the force of upon realities (so-called), 
is one of the rarest characteristics of human minds. Not being on 
the plane of ordinary sympathy, the fiat of the few has exalted them 
to fame — the few who lead the many, and serve them with opinions, 
or at least serve them as models upon which to form opinions. The 
consciousness of writing for the few is discernible through all their 
works. Who can read Zanoni, or The Strange Story, and not feel the 
width of the gulf that divides the understanding of the elder Bulwer 
from that of the general reader ; or who can read one of the younger 
Bulwer’s poems and not feel the haughty disregard for “man’s 
opinion, that neither conferred nor can recall this man’s dominion”? 

The extreme spirituality of Owen Meredith’s genius is nowhere 
more marked than in one of his later poems, Zhanatos Athanatou ; 
a highly dramatic and vivid picture of the Crucifixion, if that can be 
called a picture that is instinct with life and suggestions of life 
beyond and above what is seen; intensely human in its wails of 
suffering, and, with due reverence be it said, almost divine in its con- 
ceptions of Divine love. Spirits of the height and of the deep, organic 
and inorganic voices of nature, the dead in their graves, earth 
herself, join in the heart-rending monotone of woe, circling around, 
above and under the central and converging point of all suffering, 
the Cross. Who can forget, that has once read, the voice of the 
earth ? — 

“I have nourished my numbers of nations 
On a hope that hath never been blest ; 
And the ghosts of my gone generations 
Vex me yet with reproachful unrest. 
Worn with long unrequited endeavor, 
As I roll through my ages of pain, 
I have listened, I listen forever, 
For a word that is waited in vain, 
(An echo) In vain.” 


And here let me say that there is something truly awful in the 
supernatural character of the echoes, of which each successive one 
strikes the reader as more weird than the last. The voice from the 
restless sea, asking why “infinite desire, finite power should enchain,” 
lifts itself up, till we are fain to cry with the Psalmist, “ All thy waves 
have gone over me,” in listening the doubts that rush upon us with 
a “sound of many waters,” and that query vainly as to “ the meaning 
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of man’s pain ;” to which questioning the awful echo responds only, 
“pain!” In the midst of the accumulating horrors of these lamenta- 
tions comes a voice from the Cross, piercing as the key-note of all 
sorrow, “J thirst.” The scorn of the demons is now poured forth 
upon the Divine martyr, and they mix their “cup of deadly wine” to 
minister to a “thirst divine.” Crowning their contempt, comes the 
speech of Satan on the heights ; and surely never beat the heart of 
that rebellious angel through speech as here, defying Christ to snatch 
from him his “old supremacy in sorrow,” his “divinity in pain ;” 
summing up human miseries, and calling his unseen and fearful 
witnesses to corroborate him with — 

“Listen, God!” 

(An inorganic voice) —*I suffer!” 

(Organic voices) —“ And we suffer !” 

(Human voices) —“ And we suffer!” 
Triumphing in this response, he pours out all the vials of his scorn 
and hatred on the Son of Man, and the wail from the Cross rises 
again — 

“ Wherefore, my God, hast thou forsaken me?” 

The dance of the World, Flesh, and Devil around Calvary, the 
utterances from Hades, and the song of the waiting angels, ter- 
minated by Christ’s “It is finished,” succeed. The rending of the 
veil of the temple and the resurrection of saints are marvellously 
rendered ; then comes the solitary voice of the centurion — 


“Verily this man was the Son of God.” 


The conversation between Satan and the watching angel by the 
dead Redeemer, in which the rebel angel claims his place by the 
Cross, is unearthly, and we listen in breathless suspense till it is 
over. One exquisite touch brings tears in the midst of the awed hush 
of attentive mind —tears that are a relief. The angel has defied 
Satan in the words “Obey not me: thou still obeyest God.” 


(: 
(Angel) —“ Love Him.” : 
(Satan) —“ Thou lovest, hypocrite, the gain that’s got for loving. 
(Angel) —“ Ay, Love’s gain is love.” 


” 


Satan) —“ Cherub, what more dost thou?” 
S 


The sweetness of this last reply cannot be surpassed. The 
dialogue, winding up with the prophecy of the angel who sees Satan 
aj ; 
“The fleeting shadow of a faded shape 
Of darkness, in a universe of light,” 
is interrupted by the song of human voices, owned by those who are 
bearing away the body of Christ. 


“Courage, O friends! endure!” 


begins the strain, the dying fall of which is sublime with faith — 


“But that all is well we know, 
Knowing that all is love.” 


It is hardly fair to give these detached lines, however. The whole 
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poem must be read to be appreciated. The spirit is borne as on the 
wings of a mighty wind, from first to last, and the last line is read 
with a sigh of ecstasy, a quick catching of the breath after a breath- 
less delight. 

Comparisons have frequently been made between TZhanatos 
Athanatou and Mrs. Browning’s Drama of Exile,a poem which bears 
some striking analogies to the subject of the present writing ; but with 
all admiration for Mrs. Browning’s genius, and due reverence for the 
critics who may differ in opinion, be it said that although not 
lacking in grandeur and strong fascination, the latter is inferior to the 
former in perfection of finish and harmony, two qualities in which 
Owen Meredith excels (at least I think so) any poet of the present 
day, Tennyson not excepted. LATIENNE. 


Words and their Uses, Past and Present. By Richard Grant White. 
New York: Sheldon & Co. 


In this entertaining volume the author has said some things new 
and some things true, and some other things neither the one nor the 
other. Upon some future occasion it may be pleasant to notice 
Words and their Uses more fully ; just now we would sift a little a 
short dissertation that he has given us upon the oft-quoted maxim, 
The exception proves the rule. 

Mr. White seems to plume himself upon this article of his appendix. 
In fact he is remarkably well satisfied with everything he does, but 
in this instance his wing-clapping and his crowing are specially 
defiant; and a certain reviewer is so captivated as to declare it 
worth the priee of the whole book. The reviewer evidently supposes 
that Mr. White is the first person who has discovered and announced 
that the maxim in question means anything else than the absurdity 
that a rule which applies to only eight out of ten cases is better 
established than if it applied to all. Mr. White does not claim in 
words the credit that his reviewer allows him; yet for anything that 
appears to the contrary in what he has said, one might suppose that 
he considers himself the discoverer of some difficult and long un- 
detected fallacy. Of course he knows that in a book as old and as 
commonly known as Whately’s Rhetoric, the force of the maxim is 
briefly considered and settled. Mr. White’s explanation, though 
much more pretentious, is by no means as accurate as that of the 
Archbishop. 

After taking more pains than necessary to exhibit the absurdity of 
the vulgar acceptation of the maxim, Mr. White quotes it in a form 
which he thinks he remembers to have seen, but which he cannot 
verify :— Exceptio probat regulam, de rebus non exceptis; and adds, 
“The soundness of the maxim in this form, and the reason for its 
soundness, will be apparent on a moment’s consideration.” He gives 
this example :—I saw in a field a flock of birds, two of which were 
white. “Here it is not said that the other birds were not white, but 
the exception of two which were white would go to prove that ‘as a 
rule,’ according to our idiom, the birds were black, or at least not 
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white. The exception of the two would prove the rule as to the 
others. Lxceptio probat regulam de rebus non exceptis.” All of which 
is very true and very clear. But suppose I say all the birds were 
black except two. It is not said that these two were not black, but 
the exception of these two would go to prove that they were white, 
or at least not black. ‘The exception of the two would (according to 
our idiom) prove the rule as to them—exceptio probat regulam de 
rebus exceptis. All of which is equally true and equally clear. So that 
putting the two together, we shall have the maxim which we hope Mr. 
White will be able to recollect for us in its fullest form :— Exceptio 
probat regulam et de rebus exceptis, et non exceptis. And Mr. White 
will have been half right this time, which is more by half than can 
always be said of him. Even as amended, the maxim is not exact. 

The simple explanation of the expression which Mr. White has 
magnified into a mystery that he might assume the credit of half solving 
it, is, that every proposition with a limiting clause is complex, and 
may be resolved into two propositions. Every rule with an exception 
contains two rules, one explicitly announced and the other implicitly 
included. This Mr. White has failed to see, as have other writers, 
who through ignorance or carelessness, sometimes, under the opera- 
tion of the maxim, make themselves responsible for doctrines which 
they do not mean to maintain. 

It is in order to give a caution on this point to young writers that 
Whately notices and explains the maxim. He gives ‘the following 
illustration :—“ He who says that it is a crime for people to violate 
the property of a Aumane landlord who dives among them, may perhaps 
not mean to imply that it is no crime to violate the property of an 
absentee landlord, or one who is not humane, but he leaves an 
opening for being so understood.” ‘The following instance of this 
fault met our eye the other day. It is to be found in one of a series 
of resolutions adopted by an Agricultural Convention at Jackson, 
Miss. :— 


That the indiscriminate and clandestine purchase of corn and cotton in small 
quantities at night is highly reprehensible. 
—allowing the inference that a discriminating though clandestine 
purchase of corn and cotton in /arge quantities at night would not be 
reprehensible. 

The subject-matter of our criticism is hardly worth the time it has 
consumed, but Mr. White’s error here is typical of many errors which 
crowd the Northern magazines, and attach themselves often to much 
less harmless topics than this. To utter half truths on matters 
moral, religious, social, or political, is to disseminate error in its most 
dangerous form. In some writers the fault is to be attributed to the 
hasty utterance in print of half-considered opinions; but some we 
are inclined to think adopt deliberately the policy of attempting to 
destroy by piece-meal what they hate as a whole. S. L. C. 





Among my Books. New York: E. J. Hale & Son. 1871. 


Tuis is a collection of essays, critical and literary, which originally 
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appeared in the New York World. Without pretension to striking 
originality or profundity, they exhibit a delicacy of appreciation, a 
copiousness of information, and a refinement of expression, which 
render them exceedingly pleasant reading. The writer has evidently 
had large experience of men as well as of books, and he draws grace- 
fully on his memories. ‘The book is one that may be taken up at any 
time, but can not so easily be laid down. 

In the entertaining paper on Au/fographs there are two or three 
extracts of letters from General R. E. Lee (to whom the essayist pays 
the tribute of very noble words), in one of which he speaks of his 
(Gen’l Lee’s) preparations for “a true history of the events of the 
war between the Northern and Southern States,” to which the essayist 
refers as “a legacy to the South to do an unfulfilled duty.” We are 
glad to know that the records and other papers prepared by Lee are 
in the hands of one who will conscientiously apply himself to the 
task of carrying out the wishes and intentions of his revered Chief. 

In several places the essayist shows his sympathy with the South — 
a sympathy, we may add, which he did not shrink from avowing 
during the war ; for doubtless many of his readers, as well as our- 
selves, will, from internal evidence, detect the real authorship of this 
very readable little volume. 


Travels in Central America, including Accounts of Some Regions Unex- 
plored since the Conquest. From the French of the Chevalier 
Arthur Morelet. By Mrs. M. F. Squier. (Illustrated.) New 
York: Leypoldt, Holt & Williams. 1871. 


AN exceedingly interesting narrative of travels in regions the very 
names of which are almost unknown to us. Who ever heard of the 
Lake of Peten or the island-city of Flores; of the great river 
Usumasinta and the mountain-chains in which lie the sources of its 
countless tributaries? It is in this land of wonders that stand those 
marvellous ruins testifying to the ancient greatness of an unknown 
people ; and here tradition places the white-walled metropolis of their 
surviving descendants, who preserve their independence and their 
aboriginal civilisation, guarded in mysterious isolation by the moun- 
tains of Quesaltenango. 

We regret that we have not space for extracts ; but when we say 
that it is written with the vivacity of a Frenchman, checked by the 
conscientious observation of a naturalist, we have said enough to 
indicate its attractiveness. 


Words: Their History and Derivation. By Dr. F. Ebener and E. M. 
Greenway, Jr. Baltimore. (Part 3.) 


In an extended notice of the first Part we have endeavored to 
point out the nature, scope and value of this important work ; and we 
now take occasion to notice an error into which some of its critics 
appear to have fallen, who censure the authors for springing, in many 
cases, too hastily from the word to its ancient or radical forms, with- 
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out adverting sufficiently to the proximate derivation. But these 
proximate derivations are already given in all good dictionaries ; and 
the authors of Words do not propose to write these dictionaries over 
again, but to supply a ground-work for them; to furnish the earlier 
history of the word, which these lack, or to correct what they believe 
to be errors. 

For instance, on the first page of this Part, we have the verb 4sso/, 
which, after mentioning its immediate derivation from the French 
assoter, they do not think it worth while to refer to the obvious Fr. 
sot, “a fool”, or Eng. sof, “a drunkard”, but point us to the root in 
the Sanskrit sid, “to sink into”, “to be submerged.” So that at a 
glance we see the connection of the L. stdere and the Teutonic 
sinken, sink, and the radical distinction between the French sof, a 
dull, sodden fool, drowned in the depths of his own stupidity, and 
fat (fatuus), a conceited flippant fool. 
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THE GREEN TABLE. 


THINK it proper to state that the singular narrative which follows 

is in all respects the exact truth; and in so saying I am not 
availing myself of a trick common among writers of fiction. The events, 
just as I have detailed them, were related to me by the chief actor, whose 
friendship and confidence I am so fortunate as to possess. Could we trace 
the occult laws by which dreams are produced, we might be able to account 
for the extraordinary coincidences here related; but as it is, any solution 
would be merely conjectural, and I prefer to let the reader solve the mystery 
in whatever way may be most in accordance with his habits of thought. 

M. de V , a gentleman of French birth, but a naturalised American 
citizen, was residing in New Orleans at the time when Lopez, the Cuban 
patriot, visited that city for the purpose of enlisting volunteers for the 
expedition which ended so disastrously, and an acquaintance sprang up 
between them. As Lopez spoke only Spanish, and M. de V—— spoke 
English and French, as well as the former language, with perfect fluency, 
the services of the latter were frequently in request as an interpreter, which 
gradually led to more confidential relations. M. de V conceived an 
admiration for the character of Lopez which grew to an enthusiastic attach- 
ment; and the Cuban general placed the fullest:confidence in his young, but 
ardent friend. He initiated him into his plans, and finally intrusted to him 
an important part in carrying out his great design. 

M. de V was sent over to Cuba, when all the arrangements had been 
made, charged with the delicate and perilous task of putting himself in 
communication with the chiefs of the insurgent party in the Vuelta de Abajo, 
or south-western slope of the island, and there setting on foot a series of 
smaller risings, or a sort of guerilla warfare, which could be protracted long 
enough to draw most of the forces from the other slope to assist in putting 
it down; and the plan of Lopez was to land with his volunteers on the 
opposite side of the island thus left comparatively undefended. 

On reaching his destination, M. de V at once placed himself in com- 
munication with the leading patriots, to whom he was duly accredited, and 
commenced arranging the plan. Once or twice he was arrested by the 
Officials, who noted that he travelled about suspiciously, and that his 
acquaintance seemed to be almost entirely with suspected persons ; but as 
he showed his American passport, and planted himself boldly on his 
American citizenship, he was quickly released, but closely watched. They 
knew that a plot was concocting, and had little doubt that he was connected 
vith it; but they had no positive proof; they were very desirous to keep 
everything as quiet as possible, and were especially solicitous not to embroil 
themselves with the United States, whose Government, as they fancied, 
secretly favored Lopez and only wanted a plausible excuse to espouse his 
cause openly. 

At last the plot was all ripe: the leaders had all been conferred with, and 
two men of great local influence had undertaken to head the first rising. 
One of these was the Zeniente del Partido, a sort of sub-prefect, who could 
control a number of soldiers and other functionaries ; and the other was an 
old gentleman, Don Manuel G——, of great wealth and vast landed posses- 
sions, who was looked up to by a great part of the rural population as their 
“patroon,” whose lead they would follow anywhere, asking no questions. 
The first outbreak was arranged to take place on a festival day at the village 
of M——, at which time a large concourse of people could be assembled 
without exciting suspicion. 
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A day or two before the appointed time, Don Manuel sent word that it 
would be impossible for him to attend on the day named, but pledging 
himself to another day, not much later. Here was a blow to their plans! 
M. de V , ardent and enthusiastic, was for making the attempt at all 
hazards ; but the Zendenfe strenuously opposed this, saying that it would be 
utterly futile and suicidal to attempt a rising when not seconded by Don 
Manuel’s presence and influence, and that the latter was a man above all 
possibility of suspicion. M. de V still urging, was at last silenced by 
the officer’s frank declaration that if they undertook to act without Don 
Manuel, they must not count upon 4i#—which of course decided the 
matter. 

Before the day fixed by Don Manuel had arrived, M. de V. was again 
arrested and taken before the local Governor, when he underwent a strict 
examination. As before, he took high ground, declaring himself an American 
citizen travelling for business and pleasure, threatening the condign 
vengeance of the Great Republic if they dared to offer outrage to the person 
of one of her citizens, and insisting upon being carried before the United 
States Consul-General at Havana. The Governor was a man very haughty 
in bearing, under which he concealed much stupidity, and excessive moral 
timidity. He felt that this was a matter requiring delicate handling, and was 
in secret terror lest he should commit some blunder or incur some heavy 
responsibility. M.de V——’s demand opened a door of escape for him; 
and glad of the chance of shifting the responsibility to other shoulders, he 
sent him under arrest to the Captain-General at Havana. 

Now though M. de V—— had demanded this disposition of his case with 
great audacity, it was precisely the last thing he really wished. For he very 
well knew that in Havana he would be recognised (he was travelling under 
an assumed name), and that there were many persons there who could testify 
to his association with Lopez in New Orleans. If any hesitation on the 
part of the Government led them to delay his sentence, he knew that Lopez 
would soon make his attempt, and then his doom was sealed. So feigning 
a satisfaction which he was very far from feeling, he set out, guarded, on the 
journey which, as he thought, led straight to the garrote. 

His examination before the local Governor had lasted several days, during 
which time he had been confined in prison, in the same cell with one of his 
fellow-conspirators, arrested with him. This man was exceedingly melan- 
choly and dejected at the thought of his approaching fate ; and M. de V—— 
used every means in his power to cheer him up, feigning the utmost confi- 
dence in their ultimate escape. One night, however, M. de V was heard 
sobbing aloud in his sleep, and was awaked by his companion, who inquired 
into the cause of his distress. He said that he had had a dreadful and 
heart-rending dream, but refused to tell it. The whole of the following day 
he exhibited such deep depression of spirits that his companion undertook 
in his turn the part of comforter. M. de V—— confessed that though not 
superstitious, and though his dream was not an unnatural one under the 
circumstances, yet it had filled his mind with fearful forebodings that he 
could not shake off. After much urging he related his dream. It was this: 
he thought he was travelling through a wood, when he came suddenly upon 
a singularly wild and secluded glen, in which was a party of men. These 
men, //teen in number, were sitting or lying upon the ground. Their 
clothes were ragged and dirty, their looks haggard and famished, and every- 
thing about them indicated exhaustion and despair. At a little distance 
from them was standing a man in an officer’s uniform, gazing at them, in 
whom the dreamer recognised the noble form of Lopez. With a loud outcry 
the dreamer rushed to meet his beloved General, but the latter, turning on 
him a face pale with the paleness of death, and wan with unutterable despair, 
drew himself up, and sternly asked, “ How have you fulfilled the mission I 
entrusted to you?” The dreamer briefly recited the events we have recorded, 
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upon which Lopez opened his arms and clasped him to his breast, saying, 
“I knew you had not betrayed me: I knew you would be faithful!” 
Presently he added: * But others have betrayed us. This is all that is left 
of the Army of Liberation ; and we are doomed men beyond all hope!” 

It was at this point that the dreamer, his heart torn with anguish, broke 
out into loud sobs, and was awakened. So vivid was the impression 
produced that he remembered not merely the general features of the scene, 
but every rock, every tree, and the posture of every one of the men. 

_Before his departure to Havana, M. de V—— received a secret commu- 
nication from his friends, asking him if they should attempt to rescue him. 
He responded by the same channel that he could not advise them to attempt 
it. “But,” his letter continued, “there is one thing I have to say to you. 
I do not question your fidelity ; but you must remember that I hold all your 
lives in my hand. Lopez will soon be here, and his arrival will fix my doom. 
But I shall, even in prison, hear of his landing and how you have received 
him. If you are faithful to him, your secret is safe with me. But if you 
fail to keep your pledges, I shall know it. And I will then give to the priest 
who confesses me a list of all your names, to be handed to the Captain- 
General after my death.” 

The last stage of the journey to Havana, M. de V performed in a 
railway carriage, of which he and the officer who had him in custody were 
the only occupants. On reaching the Havana station, they found it filled 
with an excited crowd, gesticulating violently. Evidently some startling 
news had been received, and they soon found out that it was the landing of 
Lopez. A battle had been fought, they said, a Spanish general killed ; 
Lopez was in full march upon Havana, rolling up an army as he marched. 
The officer, seized with the general excitement, sprang from the carriage and 
began to inquire particulars of the news. M.de V—— seeing himself alone 
in the car, made a private signal. It was presently answered by a man in 
the crowd, who looked at him fixedly and then began to move toward the 
gate of the station. M. de V—— quietly followed him. There was nothing 
about him to indicate that he was a prisoner, and the crowd took no notice 
of him. When the stranger reached the door of the station he turned round, 
and seeing M. de V just behind him, sprang to him and seized his hand 
with every mark of delighted astonishment —“ My dear José ! how are you ? 
I had no idea you were on the train. And howdid you leave them at home? 
And how is your mother, and your sister, and Sefior A , and Sefiorita 
B ,’— pouring forth a torrent of rapid Spanish, to which M. de V 
could only reply by “all well—all very well indeed !” while the other, not 
ceasing his rattle fora moment, took his.arm and hurried him into the street. 
Here they hailed the first vo/ante, jumped in, drove off a square or two, got 
out and dived through a maze of streets, then took another volante, and 
when they thought pursuit was fairly baffled, walked to the gentleman’s 
house, where M. de V—— was soon disguised beyond recognition. 

His various adventures in Havana, we omit. Suffice it to say that while 
in the city he heard of the disastrous failure of the expedition, and the fate 
of its unfortunate leader. M. de V then left Havana, and took passage 
for his native France, resolving in his mind never again to set his foot on 
the shores of the New World. While in France, he repeatedly thought of 
his dream ; and as the extraordinary distinctness of the details still remained 
in his memory, he one day made a careful sketch of the scene in a little 
album which he usually carried with him. 

Years passed, and again he found himself in New Orleans. While 
residing there, he heard of the arrival of a nephew of Lopez who had been 
captured with him, but had either escaped or been released. He sought 
him out and brought him to his house, where for the first time he learned 
the exact particulars of the capture of Lopez. 

It appears that hardly a fourth of the volunteers who had pledged 
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themselves to join him, kept their word ; yet with this small force he made 
the attempt. His first success and subsequent failure we need not repeat 
here. At last, utterly routed and broken, he sought, refuge, with a mere 
handful of men, in the hill-country. Finally he found himself, with the last 
remains of his followers, worn out, starving, in a little valley, not knowing 
what next todo. Suddenly a man came upon them, whom Lopez recog- 
nised with an exclamation of joy. It was a young man whom he had once 
greatly befriended, and who had always professed unbounded devotion to 
him. The young man, who owned large estates in the neighborhood, told 
him that he had come to save them. “I can not now take you to my house,” 
he said, “for there are soldiers in the neighborhood ; but they are going 
away before nightfall. In the meantime I will take you to a place where you 
will be perfectly secure. In an hour or two I will bring you food and drink ; 
and when the soldiers have gone, I will take you to my house. We have 
plenty of friends all through this country; I will rally them, and we can 
make a good stand yet.” He then conducted them to a wild and secluded 
ravine, the entrance to which was so masked by thickets that none but one 
thoroughly familiar with the ground could have found it. Here he left them, 
promising speedily to return with food. 

Hours passed away, and he did not come. They concluded that he had 
been arrested, and again sank into despair. The men threw themselves 
down on the ground, exhausted with hunger and fatigue. But their guide 
came again — came with a company of Spanish soldiers, who took them all 
prisoners —and thus he earned the thousand ounces of gold that had been 
set upon Lopez’ head. 

After recounting these particulars, the nephew fell to pacing the room 
while recovering from his agitation. He saw the little album on the table 
and began turning its leaves. Suddenly he uttered a cry of amazement — 
‘“*Great Heaven!” he exclaimed, “where did you get this picture? Did 
you ever see that place?” ‘ Never—at least with my bodily eyes,” said M. 
de V , and told him of his dream. “You have drawn every rock— 
every tree!” he said. “In this clump of bushes was the entrance — Lopez 
stood just there where you have drawn him. There am I, with my hand on 
my musket. And there were just fifteen of us!” W. H. B. 








In the Green Table of our April number we quoted Uhland’s beautiful 
epitaph on an infant, which was once pronounced by a critic in Blackwood 
to be untranslatable. The following version, attempted many years ago, is 
perhaps rather a paraphrase than a translation, and yet it follows pretty 
closely the words as well as the spirit of the original : 


Thou art come and gone with footfall low, 
A wanderer hastening to depart ; 
Whither, and whence? we only know 
From God thou wast, with God thou art. 


Better than this in spirit, by all that makes Christian faith and hope better 
than vague questioning, and fully equal to it in poetic merit, is the following 
by F. T. Palgrave: 

Pure, sweet and fair, ere thou could’st taste of ill, 

God willed it, and thy baby breath was still ; 

Now ’mong His lambs thou livest thy Saviour’s care, 

Forever as thou wast, pure, sweet and fair. 


Another infant epitaph is striking in its simplicity and very solemn in its 
teaching : 


Beneath this tomb an infant lies, 
To earth whose body lent, 
Hereafter shall more glorious rise, 
But not more innocent. 
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When the archangel’s trump shall blow, 
And souls to bodies join, 

What crowds shall wish their lives below 
Had been as short as thine! 


The theme is a suggestive one, and has filled many hearts and employed 
many pens. Few of Keble’s stanzas are more touchingly beautiful or show 
better how great a poet he was, than those upon the Holy Innocents, which 
have breathed consolation to many mourners. They are too extended for 
quotation here, but we cannot refrain from referring to the exquisite lines, 
of which they remind us, by an early Christian poet, Prudentius, upon the 
same subject : 

Salvete, flores martyrum.... 

Aram ante ipsam simplices 

Palma et coronis luditis. 


How tender and beautiful is the thought of the martyrs’ palms held as 
playthings in baby hands, and of the innocent joyousness of infancy still 
continuing in that higher world! a. Gs & 


JUNE. 


Within the pink ear 
Fall sweet, whispered things ; 
But her blue eyes are clear, 
And clear her voice rings. 
His step is like snow, 
He is graceful and gay, 
But the Breeze does not know 
How to woo pretty May 


II, 


Upon the pink palm 
A fervid hand lies, 
And she loses her calm 
Under bright, eager eyes. 
And naught the Sun said, 
Yet their hearts beat in tune, 
For she dropped her proud head 
And flushed into June. 
Mary CARROLL. 


WE are inclined to think that there is a genius for blundering, as for 
music or painting. Hasty, thoughtless, or ignorant writers may occasionally 
blunder, but nothing short of genius could, we think, have produced such a 
conglomeration of blunders as are found in the following two sentences 
from a really intelligent and meritorious writer. The author is speaking of 
the musical acquirements of Frederick the Great :— 

“ Having disobeyed the injunctions of his tyrannical father in marrying 
the daughter of Count Le Catt, he was upon the point of being executed 
with the Count, when he was rescued by the populace from the scaffold, and 
his sentence commuted into some years’ imprisonment in a dark cell. In 
this place he learned the fife of a boy who had access to him.” 
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VALEDICTION. 


I am afraid to say good-bye, afraid, afraid: 
I am afraid of time. 

So much is in a year! This said, then all is said: 
No need for further rhyme 

Remains ; we are so used to forms of speech, 

We do not travel half the distance that they reach. 


Yet words are things, dead things sometimes; but we 
Who only have an hour 
Against a year, must quicken our capacity, 
And make our words a power 
To live through these twelve months, and be 
Embalmed thereafter in the myrrh of memory. 


But even so, to say good-bye I am afraid. 
I had a friend — 

Two friends, who, parting from each other, said: 
“This is the consummation and the end 

Of all intruding things ; henceforward we 

By naught that can arise shall separated be.” 


And were they parted more? Yea, evermore. 
Thus sometimes farewells glide 
Into eternal distances. I am afraid, therefore, 
Lest thou also abide 
Ever away; and thy step vanish in the tread 
Of the departed, whom we mortals call “the dead.” 


Therefore I am afraid to say good-bye. To my sight, : 
This friend that I love 

Grew years in the space of one day and night. 
Dear Father above! 

Let us grow old slowly, day after day, 

And not in this wise have our lives wrenched away. 


Therefore I am afraid. Ah, do not, do not go! 
Or if this parting be 

Inexorable, then, beloved, place thy two hands, so, 
In mine, that speedily 

Comfort from thy cool and ever tender touch 

Ascend into his heart who loves thee overmuch. 


And say (thy breath, thou art so sweetly near, 
Is on my cheek, 
Yet beateth so thy heart I scarce can hear 
If thou dost speak) — 
And say—thou knowest, dearest, what—then rest, 
Thus, with closed eyes, one moment on my breast. 
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And now good-bye, good-bye! Words seem like vain 
False friends that fail 

In time of trial: but is it not that in our pain 
We cannot well avail 

Ourselves of them aright, and thus they die, 

Dumb things upon our lips? Alas! good-bye! 


MARGUERITE E. EASTER. 


VARIOUS and ingenious were the expedients devised during the siege of 
Paris, for keeping up communication between the beleaguered inhabitants 
and their friends and families in the provinces. After the service of balloons 
had been thoroughly organised, communications from Paris were tolerably 
well sustained ; but despite the service of pigeons carrying thousands of 
micro-photographed cards on a single slip of papier pclure, the means of 
getting letters into Paris were far from supplying the demand. At an early 
part of the siege advantage was taken of the current of the Seine to send 
letters down it in water-tight boxes or kegs; but these were intercepted by 
nets and seized by the Prussian guards. 

One ingenious individual contrived a hollow globe of sheet zinc, which, 
after filling it with letters, he weighted until its specific gravity was but a 
little greater than that of water, and then launched into the water to roll 
along the bottom in the centre of the current. We believe that this con- 
trivance succeeded, and that the ball was secured by persons previously 
advised of its coming. 

But this genius must yield the palm for originality to the inventor whose 
device we shall next record. A Mr. R had made for himself a box or 
case of papier maché of peculiar form, which he filled with letters, then 
closed tight and coated with gutta-percha varnish. ‘This done, he took it to 
a painter and had it painted in oil according to minute directions. When it 
emerged from this artist’s hands it presented a hideously faithful resemb- 
lance, both in form and color, to the carcase of a dog in an advanced state 
of decomposition. 

Mr. R——,, having taken the precaution to commit to the river occasion- 
ally a few genuine cadavera, in a highly objectionable state, so as to 
familiarise the sentries with their appearance, finally launched his mail- 
packet, and watching its course with a telescope, had the satisfaction of 
seeing the sentries energetically resist its landing at every point, pelting it 
eut into mid-stream whenever it seemed disposed to put in toshore. A few 
days later he received answers to his letters. 





In the paper in this No. entitled Adventures in North Carolina, our 
contributor gives a plain, unvarnished account of the state of affairs existing 
on the border, when society was broken up by war. If sucha narrative had 
been found in some old chronicle, it would be studied with avidity ; nor can 
we think that it possesses any less interest from the fact that it describes a 
condition of things which existed but a few years ago, and almost under our 
eyes. 
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A TRIBUTE OF RESPECT. 


At a meeting of the Students, en masse, of Davipson CoLteGcE on the 28th of June, 1871, the 


following preamble and resolutions relative to the death of their late President, the Rev. G. 
WILSON McPHAIL, were unanimously adopted. 

Wuereas, It has pleased the Allwise Governor of the Universe, in His inscrutable providence 
under most peculiar and trying circumstances, to remove from us our honored President and 
beloved Pastor, it seems proper that we as students should express how deeply we feel the less of 
him, to whose labors we are so much indebted, whose virtues we so greatly admire, and whose 
memory we will ever fondly cherish; therefore be it 

Resolved, 1st. That our County, our Church, and especially our College have sustained in the 
death of Rev. G. WILSON McPHAIL, D. D. an irreparable loss —that the cause of science and 
literature has lost one of its ablest advocates, and that in his eminent career we recognize such 
a blending of those Christian virtues which make man great and good as is seldom found in any 
one man, 

Resolved, 2nd. That while we sadly mourn the loss of the man and Christian, yet we meekly 
bow to the rod that has smitten us, and recognize in this terrible dispensation the hand of a 
loving Father, who chasteneth those whom Ie loveth. 

Resolved, 3rd. That since scenes of festivity and pleasure ill-befit these solemn circum- 
stances—that since the merry laugh of gaiety should be melted into tears of sorrow—therefore we 
cheerfully concur with the Trustees and Faculty in dispensing with Commencement exercises. 

Resolved, 4th. That we tender our expressions of deepest sympathy to the afflicted friends 
and family in this their sad bereavement. 

Resolved, 5th. That a copy of these resolutions be sent to the family of the deceased, and 
that they be published in the North Carolina Presbyterian, Southern Presbyterian, Christian Observer, 
Central Presbyterian, Southern Home, Raleigh Sentinel, Southern Magazine, and Davidson Monthly. 


P. H. Pirma, dz. 

W. H. Srewarr, 

F. I. Osporne, Committee. 
J. H. Hoop, 


J. A. McMurray, 





BNGLISH PHRIODICALS 


Supplied direct from LONDON at publication price and postage by B. F. STEVENS, American 
Literary and Library Agency, 17 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London. 

The Saturday Review, The Spectator, The Pall Mall Budget, $7.50, gold, a year each.— Zhe Graphic, $9.00 
gold, a year—Jllustrated News, 37.00 gold, a year—Athenwum, $4.25 gold, a year—all others at same 
rate. Orders with remittance may be sent to B, F. STEVENS dircct, or to his Agents, Messrs. 


IRWING & WELLEY, 34% Pine Street; New York. 





JENNINGS’? EAU DENTIFRICE. 


This preparation will effectually Cleanse, Beautify and Preserve the Teeth. 1t will impart 
to the Breath a most delightful Fragrance, and to the Gums a healthy Action, and a conse- 
quent firmness and brightness of Color. 
EAD DE COLOGNE--Double. 
, ? whe superior excellence of this Toilet requisite is universally acknowledged (In pints, halt 
G pints and quarter pints.) &@"A Liberal Discount to the Trade. 


N. HYNSON JENNINCS & CO. 


Pharmaceutical Chemists, 90 N. Charles St., Baltimore, 
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MANUFACTURER OF CABINET FURNITURE, | 


Apraratus, Black Boards, Bookr, Charts, Globes, f 


Halls and Schools. Price list School Desks sent on 


Maps, Gymnastic Apraratus, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


SCIIOOL FURNITURE 


of several superior modern styles, and many 
other “ARTICLES FOR EVERY SCHOOL.” 


MAILED ON DEMAND WITH TEN CENTS. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO. 


Publishers and Manufacturers, } 
No. 14 Bond St., New York. | 
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CHARLES FP. 





Warerooms, No. 3 South Calvert Street, near Barnum’s Hotel, 
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J. NEWTON GREGG 


Adams Express Building, 


Having thoroughly renovated every department of our Establishment, and 
largely added to our former extensive fonts of Book and Job Letter, by the 
purchase of the most recent and improved styles, we are now prepared to show 
specimens of our taste and skill, furnish estimates, and receive your orders. We 
have ample facilities for the printing of 


BOOKS OF EVERY KIND, CONSTITUTIONS AND BY-LAWS, 
MEDICAL AND LEGAL CASES, POLICIES OF INSURANCE, 
CATALOGUES OF COLLEGES, CERTIFICATES, CIRCULARS, 
REPORTS, ADDRESSES, SERMONS, BANK CHECKS, LABELS, 
NEWSPAPERS AND MAGAZINES, CARDS, BILLHEADS, &c. 


BOOK-BINDING. | 





Further attention is called to this new branch now added to our Estab- 
lishment. With the aid of skillful workmen, and possessing the advantage of 
having our work printed, ruled and bound upon the premises, we are enabled to 
fill orders at the shortest notice, in the best style, and at prices that cannot fail to 
please. We make to order Lepcers, Day Books, JouRNALS, Copyinc Books, 
HloTEL REGISTERS, CasH, SALES AND CHECK Books, &c. 


MUSIC, MAGAZINES, AND OLD BOOKS REBOUND, 
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Washington University Medical Schoo! 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


———  — 





FACULTY: 
HARVEY L. BYRD, M. D. 


Professor of Obstetrics. 
JOSEPH E. CLAGETT, M. D. 
Professor of Materia Medica. 
JOHN F. MONMONITER, M. D. 
Professor of Physiology. 
MARTIN P. SCOTT, M. D. 
Professor of Diseases of Women. 
JOHN J. MOORMAN, M. D. 
Professor of Medical Jurisprudence and Hygiene. 
CHAS. W. CHANCELLOR, M. D. 
Professor of Anatomy. 

JAS. E. LINDSAY, M. D. 
Professor of Chemistry. 
JOHN R. PAGE, M. D. 
Professor of the Practice of Medicine. 
GEORGE G. FARNANDIS, M. D. 
Professor of Surgery. 

N. W. LITTELL, M. D. 
Lecturer on Ophthalmology. 


A. H. POWELL, M. D. 
Demonstrator of Anatomy. 


--- >> - 


The course of instruction in this Institution is eminently practical, It 
embraces a Winter Session and a Summer Session. The Winter Session 
begins on the 1st of October and terminates on the 22d of February. The 
Summer Session begins on the second Monday in March, and continues four 
months, 

The clinical advantages of the School are particularly fine, In addition 
to a Hospital, EXCLUSIVELY under the control of the Faculty, there is a City 
Dispensary connected with the College, which affords clinical material in 
ereat abundance. 

A limited number of Beneficiary Students, from the late slave-holding 
States, is annually received ; precedence being given to wounded and disabled 
soldiers, 

FEES,—Winter Session, $120; Summer Session, $75 ; Matriculation, $5 ; 
(raduation, $20; Dissection, Winter Session, $10. 

For the Annual Circular and Catalogue, containir 


address, 


full particulars, 


1g 


Pror, CHAS, W. CHANCELLOR, M., D., 
Dean of the Faculty. 
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OUR NEW PREMIUM. 


AN EXQUISITE PICTURE. 
‘“AskInG A Buiessinc” (Das Tischgebet,’) 


By PROF. JORDAN, or Dtssevporr. 


An Oil Chromo in the very highest style of art, 203 x 153, 
strained on muslin and varnished, ready for framing. Probably the 
very finest specimen of this style of chromo-lithography ever pro- 
duced in this country, and scarcely to be distinguished from the 
exquisite original. 

We offer a copy of this beautiful picture as a premium fora 
club of five pre-paid subscribers to the SourHern Macazine. The 
picture will be sent securely packed, by express, freight paid, to any 


part of the United States. 


The Retail Price of the Picture is Seven Dollars and a Haif. 


THE SOUTHERN PLANTER AND FARMER, 
RICHMOND, VA. 


—_—_——<-@-> 





This old established Journal offers unsurpassed inducements to advertisers, 
Is taken by the best class of Farmers in Virginia, and in nearly all the 
Southern States. 
Subscription, $2.00 per annum, in advance. Specimen Copies furnished. 
For advertising rates and upon all business subjects, address, 


FERGUSSON & RADY, Publishers, 


RICHMOND, VA. 
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The Manhattan Manufacturing 


AND 
FERTILIZING COMPANY, 
(Werks at-Communipaw, New Jersey, adjoining the Abattcir.) 
CAPITAL, - - ons | , 4 - $200,000. 


JOHN D. WING, - - - - - - - Acting President. 
JAS. H. BANKER, (Vice-Pres’t Bank of N.Y.) - - Treasurer. 
THOS. J. HAND, - - - - - - . Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


JOUN D. WING, 74 Beaver St., New York, WM. G. HARRISON, Baltimore, 
JAMES H. BANKER, Bank of New York, A. B. BAYLIS, 17 William St., New York, 
CHAS. J. BAKER, (Pres't Canton Co.,) Balto. JNO. B. TREVOR, (Trevor & Colwate.) N.Y. 


THOS. J. UAND, New York. 





<-@- > ——__—_ 


PHOSPHATIC BLOOD GUANO, 
(An Improvep Piant Foop) 


Its Nitrogen derived from Brioop, and its /%osphates from Bones, and 
containing no ‘Trash. 

A prompt and permanent Mz A e $50 per Ton. 

\ prompt 1 permanent Manure. Price $5 I 


BLOOD FLOUR; 


which is nothing but fresh Slaughter-House Blood, dried and ground, analysing 
17 per cent. of Ammonia, existing wot i the form of an ammoniacal salt, but 
as NITROGEN in organic composition. Price $70 per Ton. 


BLOOD MEAL; 


precisely the same thing, but more coarsely ground, which is more convenient 
for some purposes. Price $70 per ‘lon. 
The Company is determined to take and to maintain a foremost position 
for the gua/lity and uniform integrity of its productions, 
csieeinieiilpipihiemnebinnee 
For further information, or for circulars explaining the best modes of use, 
Address, 
THOS, J. HAND, Secretary M. M. & F. Co. 


[P. O. Box 802.] 31 & 33 Broapway, New York, 
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The eatioans Magazine. 


~~ 


The publishers of the periodical so widely and favorably known for the last three years as the 
NEW ECLECTIC, in view of the fact the the great preponderance of original matter in ‘its contents 
now renders that title unsuitable, have de termined to conduct it in future under the name of 


THE SOUTHERN MAGAZINE. 


This change in title implies no change in the principles and aims of the Magazine. It will be 
the constant endeavor of the publishers to make it the exponent of the best Southern talent and 
culture, and to afford an organ for Southern thinkers, scholars, and men of letters, to communicate 
with the Southern people. While keeping aloof from partisan politics, it will not abstain from 
occasionally disc ussing the great political questions of the day in a calm and impartial spirit; and 
it will at all times welcome papers containing information respecting the resources and prosperity 
of the South, or judicious counsel for their development and improvement. 

No articles of a sectarian character will be admitted ; nor will anything of a nature to give just 
offence to persons of any Christian faith, find a place in its pages. 

Ample space will be devoted to lighter literature, fiction, poetry, essays, and humorous 
sketches from original sources, so as to render THE SOUTHERN MAGAZINE a welcome guest in 
every home-circle. 

While announcing it as an original Magazine, the publishers propose so far to retain the 
eclectic feature as to present from time to time, from foreign sources, such papers as strike them 
as possessing unusual merit or interest. 

Our list of contributors now includes nearly all the distinguished writers of the South. Among 
others we may mention the names of 








Hon. Alex. H. St he ns, Rev. R. L. Dabney, D.D. 
Gen. G, T. B gard, rot c. Ww oodward Hutson, 
Gen 4 T.R. Price, 
Hor lis, J. ‘oan 
Prof ve, Nettie Power Houston, 

. 


. le 
Prof. Geo. "Fre d’k "Ho 
Mrs. \ . J. Preston, 


Edward Spencer, 
ie E, "Moore, 





Paul H. H: 1yne, - Hills 
Saml. Selden, - B arton Grey.” 


and many others. 

‘¢ Philemon Perch” will continue his vivacious and characteristic Dukesborough Tales ; and 
we expect to publish a series of papers from the pen of the wise and genial Col. Jno. S. Holt, 
author of Abraham Page, &c. 

TERMS :—Single subscription, $4 per annum. ‘To Clergymen and School-Teachers, $3.00, 
Five copies to one address, $16. ‘Ten copies ditto, $30. More liberal reductions to larger clubs. 
All subse ripti ons strictly in advance, and paya able by post office order or draft on Baltimore. / 
no case will mutilated currency notes be received. 

Subscribers in sending their names, should g/ve (heir address in full, 
will be sent in the following No. of the Magazine. 


” 








bly written. RECEIPTS 


PREMIUMS :— 


For every new pre-faying ubscriber, - - - - - - - - $1 00 
For 3 ee - subscribers,a gratuitous subscriprton for one year, or 3 00 
For 19 = 6 i - ° - - - - - - 12 00 
For 25 2 - " - - - - - - - ~ - 00 
For 5¢ i : - ° ° ° ° ° ° ° - 00 
For 100 “ a = - - - . - . - - . 00 





A specimen nu umber sent on receipt of 25 cents. 


Wa. Hanpd Browne, /ditor. MURDOCH, BROWNE & HILL. 


F. Murpocn, 
Wa. Hand BROWNE, -ublishers 
W. L. Hus, 
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MARYLAND BRANCH ° 
Piedmont & Arlington Life Insurance Co. 


OH RICHMOND, VA: 


POLICIES LIBERAL AND NON-FORFEITABLE. 
PROGRESS RAPID AND CAUTIOUS 
LOSSES AND EXPENSES SMALL. 
ASSETS AMPLE AND WELL SECURED 


Income in 1870, $1,440,954. Assets, January, 1, 1871, $1,606,063. 


It has been in active operation about three years, and yet its business — income exceed many companies 
ts ratio of expense to income in 1870 was only 18.83 per cent., being /ess than half the expense of 
r age ts rate of losses in 1870 was only 53-100 Of one . *r cent., while other companies 
0 ad cent. to amount at risk. 
sments of the Insurance Departments of Missouri, Kentucky, and California, 
and has $100,000 deposited with the ‘Treasurer of Virginia, besides large deposits in other States, for yon 
of Policy-holders. SOLICI rORS WANTED. 


much older. 
oth +f co — 
ori usine 


H. C. DESHIELDS, 


Office, No. 32 P. O. Avenue, Baltimore. GENERAL AGENT FOR MARYLAND 





TAYLOR & PRICE, | COLEMAN & ROGERS, 


lek ea en | _ PHLARMACEUTISTS, 
CURTAIN HOUSE. 


i773 W. Baltimore Strect, 


CURTAIN MATERIALS 
f all descriptions Have a large and well assorted stock of pure DRUGS 
EEE and CHI MICA AL S, and all rare pharmaceutical prepa- 
ALSO FULL LINE rations. 
MARSEILLES QUILTS, 
TAMBOR APPLICA, and 
N¢ JTTINGHAM LACE, EMBRACES THE FOLLOWING: 


Qur Mineral Water Department 


CURTAINS at all prices, ities, Meera tenia Delferd, 
Missisquoi, tssengen, Vichy, 


INTERIOR DECORATIONS, anaes acer aie Mice ts deaae aa tied 
WINDOW SHADES and Excelsior Saratoga, usta Alum, Healing, 


Star Saratoga, eghany, Coyner’s Sulphur 


MOSQUITO NETS all styles, High Rock Saratoga, Blue Lick, pac 
TrDPCCra Washington, Ritter Kissengen, Empire Saratoga 
MATTRESSES AND BEDDING pr Ain a 
Made to Order. Bethesda, burg, Hathorn, &c. 
Also, Importers of JOHANN HOFF’S GENUINE 
11 N. CHARLES STREET, EXTRACT OF MALT, _ 
— Agents for the sale of JOHN M. FORREST'S 
BALTIMORE, ORIGINAL UNADULTERATED JUNIPER TAR. 
Ord t of City have prompt and careful at te" Cash Orders from a distance are promptly 
raers ou 0 y i t ron vy t ( ‘ ‘ 
tention. 


TAYLOR & PRICE, 





ghd carefully filled, 














THE DUKESBOROUGH TALES. 





We take great pleasure in informing the public that we have made 
wrangements for publishing in book form, on or about the Ist of September, 
the admirable series of 


DUKESBOROUGH TALES, 
**PHILEMON Percu,” 


which have given so much pleasure and entertainment to the readers of the 
Southern Magazine, and have been everywhere pronounced unequalled in 
racy humor, and in the vivacious and genial description of “Old Times in 
the South.” The series will make a handsome volume of about 250 pages, 
bound in the best style of cloth, and containing a preface by the author. 

x, As, owing to the many inquiries that have been made, the publishers 
count on a large demand for this book, dealers are requested to send in their 
orders as promptly as possible. 

TURNBULL BROTHERS, Pubdlishers, 


3ALTIMORE, Mp. 


= 
PEN Lucy SCHOOL FoR Boys, 
TWO MILES NORTH OF BALTIMORE, MD, 
Will Reopen September 13th, 1871. 
o 


THE CLASSICS, MATHEMATICS, FRENCH & CERMAN ARE TAUCHT. 


—— | 


Testimonials to this School come from the very highest sources. Boys 
here meet with the sons of the best families of the South, For Circulars 
apply to the undersigned, 


R. M. JOHNSTON. 
WAVERLEY, Baltimore Co., Md., July 13, 1871. 


MANHATTAN MANUFACTURING AND FERTILIZING COMPANY, 


(Works at Communipaw, N. J., adjoining the Abattoir.) 


Phosphatic Blood Guano! Blood Flour! 


, Send for Circulars to the Company’s Office, at 
Wos. S31 & 33 BROADWAY, 


JOHN D. WING, Acting President, ) 
THOS. J. HAND, Secretary. j NEW YORK. 
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FAMILY, hi MORITE | 


umd s sawy me 


Is THE PMR NE THE ™ 


WEED: SEWING” MACHINE, 


Which has ever been adding laurels to its inventors since the PARIS ExrGnipion ef | 


| 1867, where it bore away the HIGHEST HONORS ; which experience was repeated.in | 


EMBROIDERED LACE CURTAINS. 


Baltimore at the MARYLAND InsTITUTE fair of 1869. 
Thousands of ladies will'testify to the appropriateness of the above title. 
Stitching, Hemming, Felling, Quilting, Braiding, Binding, Cording, Ruffling, | 
Gathering, Hem-Stitching, Faggotting, Gathering and sewing on at same time, | 
Fringing, Frizzling, Piping, and Tubing executed with ease and beauty 


Loex-Stitcu — Suutftie— Straicut NEEDLE. 
2" “SIMPLE, CAPABLE AND DURABLE. 
Every assertion guaranteed: 
WEED SEWING MACHINE COM PANY, 


ee HARTFORD, Conn. 
er BRANCH OFFICES 
53 N. CHarces Sr., Bautimoze, MD. 218 N. Firru Sr., St. Louis. 
6:3 Broapway, New York. 191 Lake St., CuIcaco. 
1307 Cuestnut St., Purtaperruia. 349 WASHINGTON St,, Boston, 








UPHOLSTERY HOUSE FURNISHING. 








alien rai in pa 1821. 


WALTER CROOK, Jr. 


220 


West Baltimore Street, 


IMPORTER, MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 


WINDOW SHADES, 
LACE CURTAINS, 
EMB. PIANO & TABLE COVERS, 
MOSQUITO CANOPIES, 
AND SPANISH WINDOW AWNINGS, 


Wholesale and Retail. 


_WINDOW DECORATIONS & CORNICES. 
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